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ur new menthol 
isa lemon. 



Only Remington 
makes this guarantee 

If you don’t love us, 
you have a year 
to return us.* 



What has convinced Reming- 
ton you’ll love us so much you 
won’t be back to us in a year? 

Our Replaceable Blades help 
you to keep getting a close, com- 
fortable shave every time. 

Our Comfort Head has tiny 
slot openings to trap your beard, 
but not your skin. 


No wonder we’re so confident. 

Replaceable Blades. Comfort 
Head. Comfort Dial. 

These are the reasons we be- 
lieve in our Remington Shaver. 

And why we’re so sure you’re 
going to love us, we give you a 
year to return us. 


Our Comfort Dial lets you 
dial a shave from tough to ten- 
der, depending on the kind of 
beard you have. 


Onlv Remington is confident enough to give 
von a one year, money back DOUBLE GUAR- 
ANTEE: one year on parts, plus one year on 
PERFORMANCE. No questions asked. Mail 
shaver and sales slip to Remington for com- 
plete refund. P.O. Box 572. West Haven, 
Conn. 06516. 


We're so sure you're going to love us, we'll give you a year to return us. 

Ofler ^iil on Mark I. Mark Ml, Mark IV and Mark Conipirl diasris IxNighl lietwem November 1 and December 2*4, 1973 . SPERRV*^ REMINGTON 
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"Did I pick 

Allstate life insurance 
for its low price? 

Nope. 

It was their 
down-to-earth 
attitude.” 


Here’s why we call Allstate, 

" I he Young Man’s Life Insurance.” 

Policies are priced for the Young Man. 

We have many life insurance plans. Here's 
how little you pay for our 10-year level term 
insurance— if you’re 25, for example: 

$10,000 .$4.70 a month 

$15.000 $6.10 a month 

$20.000 $7.40 a month 

You get facts— not “hard sell.” 

No pressure. You get advice— not a sales 
talk. We've simplified the language 
of your policy, too. 

You don't need an appointment— 
or a necktie. 

Come as you are to the Allstate 
booth— maybe Saturday, while you’re 
shopping at Sears. Or simply phone 
the With, or your nearest 
Allstate office. 


/instate 

Yum* in good hands. 


It’s the best present I ever got. 


At our house. Christmas was 
roaring fires ami relatives who came 
trooping in from the cold with arm- 
loads of gifts. Aunt Nel always 
made us kids save the wrappings. 

Christmas was me racing coatless 
through the snow to fetch more of 
the firewood I 'd chopped while 
pretending to he A he Lincoln. Paul 


Bun von . . anyone hut me chopping 
wood all day on the day before 
Christmas. 

/ remember how Christmas was. 
How I d rip. tear, yank open the 
biggest, most promising gift. Only to 
find a doll for Sue or a tablecloth. 
Inevitably someone got the cards 
confused. 


But this year— after JB years of 
hoping and opening the biggest gift 
and finding it meant for somebody 
else — this year the biggest gift 
really was for me. 

How did they know I wanted a 
McCulloch chain saw? 



Not just any chain saw. a 
McCulloch Mini Mac l (for only 
$99.95*). Because one chain saw is 
not just as good as another. And 
unless you happen to he an expert 
on chain saws, how do you know 
which is which? 

You look at the manufacturer. 
For over a quarter of a century 
professional loggers have depended 
on McCulloch chain saws for their 
livelihood. Obviously. McCulloch 
really knows how to build fine 


chain saws. And Mini Mac 1 is no 
exception. It's the original light- 
weight. the power unit only weighs 
b.9 pounds. It cuts fast and sure 
whether firewood, building projects 
or tree pruning. Even cuts through 
a 20” log. Mini Mac 1 is all the 
chain saw Dad needs. 

Why settle for just any chain saw, 
when you can get a McCulloch 
for only $99.95? Give Dad the 
quality he deserves. Give him a 
McCulloch this Christmas. 


Mini Mac 1... 
only $99.95 
why pay more! 

GH McCulloch 

McCulloch Corporation 
6101 West Century Bivd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 
'Manufacturer's suggested list price. 

Prices slightly higher in Alaska and Canada. 

See your Yellow Pa^es under "saws? 
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Avis will gladly 
honor your Hertz 
card just to prove 
how good the 
Wizard of Avis is. 



Avis has something that Hertz agreement back to you in less than a 
can't give you. minute.oncetheWizard starts typing. 

The Wizard of Avis is the only fully For faster, even more efficient 
computerized system in the rent a service, get a free Wizard Number, 
car business. Just visit your nearest Avis counter 

Because of the Wizard, Avis and or call, toll-free, (800) 231-6900. 
only Avis neatly types out your entire Meanwhile, Avis will humbly accept 
rental agreement. your Hertz card. 

Avis, and only Avis, solves all math- Or for that matter, any one of 28 
ematical problems by computer. other credit cards that you may 

And when you return your car, possess 
only Avis can get a completed rental We not only try harder, vve try anything. 

Avis. 

Avis rents nil makes. . .features the Dodge Monaco. >-«. 


In 3 seconds 

you’ll know which electric portable 
to give this Christmas. 

Smith-Coronas new Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter. 



03: Snap in another cartridge 


SMITH-CORONA 

5CM CORPORATION 


It's the only one with the 3-second ribbon change. 

Which is the quickest, simplest typewriter ribbon 
change there is. Also, the cleanest. 

What’s more, Coronamatie™ Ribbon Cartridges come 
in nylon and carbon film (the kind usually available only 
with expensive office typewriters). 

So in the same 3 seconds it takes to change a cartridge, 
you can now change to carbon film for typing that looks 
like printing. 

It’s like having two typewriters in one. One for 
day-to-day use. The other for more professional-looking 
correspondence or reports. 

And in case you make a mistake, there’s a correction 
ribbon in a Coronamatie cartridge, so you can correct 
errors in seconds. 

There’s also an assortment of colors — so you can add 
a little (or a lot of) color to your typing if you feel like it. 

Smith-Corona’s new cartridge ribbon typewriters. 

Now that you know which electric portable to give, 
the question is who to give it to. Or, better yet. who to get 
it from. 


"He called us 
Long Distance 
witn some 
questions 

about the 
letter' 


SOMETIMES LETTERS JUST DON’T DO II 
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Next week 

A CORNUCOPIA of college 
football fills the holiday week- 
end, highlighted by Ohio State 
vs. Michigan and Alabama vs. 
LSU — games that may decide 
the national championship. 

THAT RACETRACK in a hay- 
field, otherwise known as the 
city of Indianapolis, is shaking 
off its hick-town image, reports 
Brock Yates. Next time you 
look, it will be big league. 

SIX MILLION MILES and 75 
million spectators later, the 
Harlem Globetrotters arc do- 
ing better than ever. Frank De- 
ford lakes an irreverent look at 
a revered American institution. 


PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Mustangllis asmall car. 
* About 19 inches smaller 
than last year’s Mustang. 
It’s even a bit smaller 
than the original Mustang of ten 
years ago. 

Yet, Mustang H offers real 
luxury, plus a level of jewel-like 
quality you probably never ex- 
pected to find in a small car. 


A new level of luxury. Standard. 

□ An incredible interior with 
individual seats, full-width head- 
rests, deep padded doors, thick 
cut-pile carpeting front and 
rear, and even on the lower door. 



□ A glassy-smooth four-speed 
transmission; short throw, fully 
synchronized. 

□ A lively but thrifty four-cylinder 

overhead cam engine. 

□ Front disc brakes. 

□ Rack-and-pinion steering. 



□ Beautifully functional instrument 
panel (above) with tachometer. 

□ A unique new suspension 
designed to ride more like a 
luxury car than a small car. 

□ Jewel-like decor and finish 
everywhere— an example: the 
extra bright moldings around 
windows and wheel openings. 

The closer you look, the better 
it looks. 

Build your own personal luxury car. 

You get four models to choose 
from: 2-door hardtop and Ghia; 
a 3-door 2 + 2 model; and the 
sporty Mach 1. 



And here are some of the many 
exciting options: 

Special luxury interiors, 
featuring elegant seat fabrics and 


patterns, 25-ounce cut-pile carpet- 
ing, special doer panel with 
courtesy lights, and more. 

□ An exciting 2.8 liter V-6 engine. 

□ Power-assisted rack-and-pinion 
steering. 

□ Competition suspension. 

□ A handsome digital clock. 

□ A breezy little sun roof. 

Mustangll. A whole new kind 
of car. 

It adds up to a remarkable value. 

Yet with all this luxury and 
quality, Mustangll still carries an 
economical small-car price. 

See your Ford Dealer. 



$ 2895 


Slicker price lor base 2-door hardtop, 
excluding dealer prep, destination 
charges, title and taxes. Car shown is 
equipped with optional white sidewall 
tires (S29). pin striping (S13), rocker 
panel molding ($13). vinyl roof ($80). 


FORD MUSTANG H 

FORD DIVISION 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Photographer Heinz 
Kluetmeier has been 
known to pick up 
and suddenly race 
70 yards along the 
sideline away from 
the action at a foot- 
ball game, cameras 
and light meters dy- 
ing. "I might have a 
hunch that the next 
play will be a long 
run or an intercep- 
tion," he explains 
enigmatically. A 
Kluetmeier assignment can thus have 
athletic demands of its own, something 
18-year-old Gary Pawlik discovered 
w hen Kluetmeier engaged him as an as- 
sistant at a recent Minnesota Viking 
game. Pawlik. 13 years Kluetmeier's ju- 
nior, is a quarterback for undefeated 
Mount St. Benedict High School in 
Crookston, Minn., but two hours of 
chasing after Kluetmeier left him gasp- 
ing. ‘*1*11 never do that again," he 
vowed. 

Kluetmeier likes to think of himself 
as a low-key sports photographer, but 
that image does not match his man-in- 
motion style of doing things, which 
keeps him near the action, even where 
it is least expected. He happened to be 
present the night in January 1972 
when the Minnesota-Ohio State basket- 
ball game flared into violence, and he 
recorded that memorably ugly scene. 
He crash-landed once in a hot-air bal- 
loon, and covering an elk hunt last fall 
in a rugged area of Hamilton, Mont., 
he became separated from the rest of 
the party. When he was finally found 
nine hours later, he was dehydrated, 
soaked and shivering. 

The energetic Kluetmeier shot the 
photo essay on college basketball's 
snakepits that begins on page 100 in 
his usual energetic fashion. From the 
Milwaukee suburb of Wauwatosa, 
where he lives with his wife Donna and 
three daughters, he began, slowly 
enough, by shooting a Marquette game 
at the convenient Milwaukee Arena. 


Then he was off to 
Indiana, Maine, 
Texas, Louisiana, 
Maine again, Utah 
and California. The 
itinerary took Kluct- 
meier just two 
weeks to complete. 
”1 could have done 
it all in a more lei- 
surely way,” he says, 
"but I would have 
lost touch. By blast- 
ing around, you 
get emotionally 

involved." 

Blasting around keeps Kluetmeier in 
trim, and he also runs three times a 
week. Kluetmeier's qualities include a 
lively intelligence, a courtly manner and 
fluency in German from his boyhood 
in Bremen. His family migrated to Mil- 
waukee when he was nine and he at- 
tended Custer High School where he 
was a varsity swimmer and captain of 
the tennis team. After graduating from 
Dartmouth (class of ’65), he became a 
photographer for the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal and in 1969 went to work jointly 
for Sports Illustrated and Life. 

Somewhere along the w ay Kluetmei- 
cr acquired a pilot's license, and he day- 
dreams about owning a plane so that 
he can get around even faster. This 
week, in a homecoming of sorts, he will 
cover Ohio State-Michigan at Ann Ar- 
bor. His last visit to the Michigan cam- 
pus was in 1971 when, working on a 
story for Life, he suddenly found him- 
self in the thick of a demonstration over 
renewed U.S. bombing in Cambodia. 
After Kluetmeier photographed stu- 
dents ransacking the ROTC building, 
a group of them tried to seize his film. 
A S500 lens was lost and a S600 cam- 
era smashed but. accustomed to deal- 
ing with the unexpected, Kluetmeier 
had already' removed the film and 
slipped it into his pocket. In a hurry. 
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mo From Bach to Bernstein - 
experience and appreciate 


RECORDS 


Discover the secret of enjoying great music through this absorbing 
Time-Life Records series of outstanding musical works— complete with 
illustrated booklets of historical background, specially written 
program notes, and a lifetime collection of superb recordings. 


So many intelligent peo- 
ple who arc cultivated in 
literature and art have 
never achieved an ease 
and familiarity with 
great music. 

If this is true of you, 
it may simply be that you 
have never had a conven- 
ient way to be exposed 
to a wide range of great 
music . . . and that no one 
has ever explained to you what to listen for. 

To give interested families the oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with 
great music, to help them learn to listen 
to it with greater perception and appre- 
ciation, and to help them enjoy a deeply 
satisfying collection of this music in their 
homes, Time-Life Records in association 
with Angel Records developed this extra- 
ordinary scries, THE STORY OF GREAT 
MUSIC. 

This magnificent series will take you on 
a satisfying educational journey through 
three centuries of great music, performed 
by some of the most accomplished musi- 
cians of our lime. 

Every other month, as a subscriber, you 
may audition free for 10 days a set of four 
long-playing records, accompanied by 
program notes and a sparkling illustrated 
booklet of historical background. 

You'll hear acclaimed orchestras such 


as The Royal Philharmonic, the Moscow 
Chamber Orchestra, and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, directed by such superb con- 
ductors as Otto Klemperer, Pierre Boulez, 
and Sir Thomas Bcecham. You'll thrill 
to virtuoso performances by great artists 
like Yehudi Menuhin, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf. and Maria Callas. And you'll dis- 
cover a depth of enjoyment in music that 
many people never find. 

You'll hear music From the Renais- 
sattce, commissioned by Kings, yet often 
subtly used by its composers to express 
rebellion against them. 

You'll enjoy compositions from The Age 
of Elegance when a musician's lot de- 
pended on self-indulgent patrons: please 
them as did Haydn, and live in luxury; 
olfend them as did Mozart, and die a 
pauper. 

You'll come to recognize the war sounds 
of The Age of Revolution in the works of 
Schubert and Beethoven— with Beetho- 
ven's music also echoing the cries of a 
man bitter from the pain of growing 
deafness. 

You'll hear in the compositions of The 
Romantic Era the sound of men pouring 
out their souls: Chopin crying for his 
tragic affair with George Sand; Schumann, 
pining for a marriage his family opposed; 
the llamboyant Liszt who captured a fol- 
lowing as frenzied as that of the Beatles. 

You'll sense in more recent music the 


exciting winds of change .. .stirred by 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky in The Opulctit 
Era, fanned by Debussy, Rachmaninoff 
and Ravel in the Prelude to Modern Mu- 
sic, and furthered by Bartok, Prokofiev 
and Stravinsky in Early Twentieth Cen- 
tury music. And you'll also delight in the 
distinctive sound of The Spanish Style 
and The Slavic Tradition, born in ancient 
folkways and expressing a historic cul- 
tural identity. 

In this delightful way. you and your 
family can begin to build an outstanding 
collection of fine music— while also adding 
a precious extra dimension to your enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of it. 

To embark on this extraordinary musi- 
cal adventure, simply fill out and mail the 
bound-in reply card. We will send you, 
for a free 10-‘iay audition in your home, 
the album on a momentous period in 
musical history: The Baroque Era. 

Be our guest as you learn how the bold, 
sensuous, intense sounds of this era re- 
placed the restraint and repose of the 
Renaissance. Enjoy the soaring trumpets 
ol Bach and Handel, the brittle twang of 
Couperin's harpsichord, the velvet throat- 
iness of Purcell's violins, and much more. 

Then decide if you want to keep The 
Baroque Era. You may do so for the sen- 
sible price of only $14.95 (S15.95 in Can- 
ada) plus shipping and handling, or you 
may return it with no further obligation. 
If you keep The Baroque Era, we will 
send you other albums in the series as 
described on the reply card. There is no 
obligation for you to buy any of these 
albums and you may cancel your sub- 
scription at any time. 



Audition “THE BAROQUE ERA” free for 10 days 



as an introduction to STORY OF 

GREAT MUSIC 


LIKE ALL OTHER ALBUMS IN THE SERIES THIS BOXED SET CONTAINS: 



an exciting way to 
3 centuries of great music 



from n 1 1; 
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[OMt TIME & LIFE BUILDING, Chicago, 

H1U Yes, I would like lo examine The Baroque 
records Era. Please send it to me lor 10 days' tree 
examination and enter my subscription to THE 
STORY OF GREAT MUSIC If I decide to keep The 
Baroque Era. 1 will pay $14.95 ($15.95 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling. I then will receive 
future albums in THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC 
series, shipped an album at a time approximately 
every other month. Each is $14.95 ($15.95 in Can- 
ada) plus shipping and handling and comes on a 
10-day frec-examination basis. There is no minimum 
number of albums that I must buy. and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. 

If I do not choose lo keep The Baroque Era, I 
will return the album within 10 days, my subscrip- 
tion for future albums will be canceled, and 1 will 
not be under any further obligation. 


Illinois 60611 


Print A'amc 

Address 

City 

State 


.Zip 









Clark trailers deliver the goods for California shippers. 


illyards throughout the world count on Clarklifts. 


Dozing sand— a Clark Michigan tractor shovel gets it done 


Austin-Western hydraulic crane 
makes easy work of heavy lifting. 


Clark planetary axles help keep Rocky Mountain passes open. 









Tyler roll-in system allows quick restocking from front or rear. 


Clark-Lima dragline bites off 7 yds. at a time. 


Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 


You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 


■ Mr;i:rj 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Clark compactor puts the finishing touch on a German autobahn. 


A slack <>i paperwork— Clark forklifts get it done 

They're consorting refuse to energy and a Molroe Bobcat Loader help 






..Tor 
the man 

who 

thinks for 
himself 


Life insurance is a personal 
thing. That's why the right Life insur- 
ance program should have a lot of 
you in it. Like how much insurance 
do you really need? And what alter- 
natives do you have? And what do 
you want your Life insurance to do? 


What you need is good advice. 
At Bankers Life Nebraska, we want 
to help you find the right answers, 
and we talk in language you can 
understand. But we leave the deci- 
sions up to you. After all. it’s your 
We. and your Life insurance. 


When you're ready to talk about 
your future, you're ready to talk with 
a Bankers Life Nebraska salesman. 
He speaks your language. 


Good advice when you want it. 


BANKERS LIFE NEBRASKA 


Life / Health / Annuities i Pensions Individual and Group 


Home Office Lincoln, Nebraska 
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BANKERS LIFE NEBRASKA 


Approaching $3 billion of Life insurance in force . . . 
serving you through general agencies across the nation, 
including . . . 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Nicholas J. Josten Agency 
208 South LaSalle Street. Room <118 


Vic Aquino 
Norm Baines 
Bill Edwards 
Don Edwards 
Ned Haskins 


Bob King. C.LU. 
Bob Norris 
Frank Robinson 
Alan Schmidt 
Ralph Welch 


Elgin 

Robert E Rasmussen Agency 
Elgin Commerce Building. Suite 200 
164 DuPage Street 
Jack Bromley Don Mustard 
John Calame Tommy Retd 
George Liepins Mary Warner 


Watseka 

H V. Busby Agency 
• 203 East Walnut Street 
Jack Alvis Wayne Hickman 
Dick Brassard 

Ray Schwaller 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

William T. Chlnnory Agency 
127 West 10th Street. Suite 1020 
Phil de la Cruz Bob Oldham 
Gerry Franksen Don Simmons, C.LU. 
Jim Martin Mike Williams 


St Louis 

Robert W. Heft Agency 
Montmartre Building. Penthouse Suite #1 
8600 Delmar Boulevard 
Don McVkker Bob Spindel 
Raese Simpson Mike Slasko 
NEBRASKA 


Beatrice 

James E Imig Agency 
625 Court Street 


Bob Freeborn 
Fred Jones 
Joe Knofltcek 
Ray Lindekugel 


Ernie McKeever 
Ed Nispel 

Norm Sehachenmeyer 
Larry Wattles 


IOWA 

Atlantic 

Darryl D Smith Agency 
317 North Walnut Street 
Dean Barnholdt Dick Kroupa 
Jimmy Southard 
Oskaloosa 

Marvin G Dieleman Agency 
315 High Avenue. East 
Tom Eckhoff Jack Sinkler 
Joe Kaldenberg Harold Van Weelden 

John Maxwell Blackie Wells 

Sioux City 

Peter D Benson. C.LU Agency 
325 Benson Building 
7th & Douglas 

George Jenkins Steve Joyce 
Gordon Norvell 

KANSAS 

Salina 

Allen B. Petersen Agency 
114 Iowa Street 

Chuck Howell Brady Johnston 
Dick Rice 


Grand Island 
Jack Gillespie Agency 
2917 West Stolley Park Road 
Marvin Boehlke Milton Mitchell 

Roger Erickson Bill Mountford 

Jeff Hayman Bob Smeaton 

Howard Koepke Glen Stewart 

George McHargue Don Wolinski 

Ed Woodward 
Kearney 

Dale A Christensen Agency 
404 East 25th Street 
Mike Beaumont Dan McCracken 

Bemie Brush Don Rasmussen 

Russ Christensen Jim Rikli 

Don Hein Keith Schwarz 

Morey Umshler 
Lincoln 

James L. Kowalke Agency 
750 Stuart Building 
Steve Andersen Merlin Gregg 


Paul Eliason Bill Norris 
Omer Frey. C L.U. 

Frank Roehl 


Topeka 

Roger D. Anderson Agency 
Kansan Towers. Suite 202 
100 East Ninth Street 
Owen Followell John Spencer 

Bud Levering Dean Tollefson 

A. J Pratt A. J. Warner 

Homer Wilson 
Wichita 

Jack K. Lashley Agency 
355 North Waco. Suite 209 
Richard Beemer Lee Keener 

Dennis Brough Jack Lashley. Jr. 

Garvin Fisher Roger Lashley 
Gordon Peterson 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

Richard J. Harrick Agency 
Congress Building. Suite 210 
30555 Southfield Road 
Southfield. Michigan 
Chuck Chris Skip Knowles 
Cliff Schroeder 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Glenn A Nyquist Agency 
4010 West 65 th Street. Suite 102 
Jim Garry Art Gilbertson 
A1 Rashid 


Norfolk 

Wesley E. Sohl Agency 
Holiday Plaza. Unit 3 
1109 South 1 3th Street 


Dale Ames Mac Haynes 
Mike Buechle Ed Lawson 
Donovan Frank Wayne Mignery 
Bill Froman Les Ronk 
Frank Grasso Tom Strand 
Don Vodehnal 
North Platte 
Robert O. Reckard Agency 
103 North Jeffers 


Harold Froman Bud Kleewein 
Harold Hayes Leo Milburn 
Omaha 

Robert L. Eggerling. C.LU. Agency 
Continental Building, Suite 576 
19th & Douglas 
Steve Evans Dave Hybner 
Dave Fulkerson Ivan Meek 

Carl Grasso Bob Mullen. C.LU. 

Vicki Steckelberg 
Scottsbluff 

Clyde A. Anderson Agency 
1513 Second Avenue 


Wayne Brown Tom Millcttc 

Dan Collins Pat Muldoon 
Les Jones Mark Schmeekle 


BOOKTALK 

A new look at the needlepoint game, 
viewed through Rosey-colored glasses 

R oscy Grier has had the nerve to put it 
right there on the cover of his new book 
that this is a book for men, but gutsy ladies 
should walk right up to counters everywhere 
to demand a copy. Men may be bigger and 
stronger, but in this liberated day and age 
surely u girl who wants to do needlepoint 
should be allowed to try. 

And Roscy Grier's Needlepoint for Men 
(Walker and Company, SI0) is a line begin- 
ner's book. By now probably everybody 
knows that the former New York Giant and 
L.A. Ram tackle is hooked on this hand- 
work, but here Rosey lays it all out, from 
threading the needle ("It was more than a 
year till I learned how to do it easily. I'd sit 
there licking the end of the thread and trying 
to shove a little old piece of yam into the nee- 
dle. About all that I'd ever end up with was a 
mouthful of fuzz!") to advice about finishing 
your work ("Make sure that you don't get 
too carried away and stitch the Velcro — 
that's got to be left alone"). He explains 
canvas and yarn, patterns and stitches: 
‘‘Hanging around big California needlepoint 
stores ... I began to sec that while I was us- 
ing only one stitch to do all my stuff, lots of 
the other folks were using what seemed to be 
dozens of different ones. . . , Well, 1 found 
out there are actually over 200 different 
stitches that you can use in needlepoint. 
There's no way that I'll ever use or learn all 
of them— for me it's nice enough to know 
that they're there." Rosey offers 10, which 
seems like plenty to get going with, and some 
truly handsome patterns into which they can 
be worked. He also offers a brief history: 

**. . . Most of the needlepoint as we know 
it in America is derived from work that was 
being done in Europe from the 14th to the 
16th centuries. It was all pretty to look at in 
the pictures and all. but the most interesting 
thing to me was that men have almost al- 
ways been involved in the history of the 
world's greatest needlepoint. The Bayeux, 
Gobelin and Aubusson tapestries were all de- 
signed and stitched by male craftsmen. And 
a special form of needlepoint called Opus 
Anglicanunt was developed in medieval Eng- 
land by men." 

Roscy is not only continuing this great tra- 
dition; he is turning other men on to it. My 
own favorite is Margaret Whiting's musical 
director Herb Mesick. “Herb was in the hos- 
pital recovering from some major surgery 
and what do you think he found himself read- 
ing but a magazine article telling all about 
Roscy Grier's needlcpointing. ... 1 was so 
tickled— just to think that old Rosey inspired 
someone that way." 

Old Rosey inspired him, all right. Mcsick 
is currently engaged in ncedlepointing a re- 
production of Picasso's Guernica. 

Barbara La Fontaine 

Ml 



SSM0KE-H0USE ALM0ND5 

One nibble is never enough 

Bite into the salty brown skins of these almonds. Crunch into those crisp kernels. 
Taste the fabulous Smokehouse" flavor. We won’tsaythese Smokehouse" almonds 
are habit-forming. But we will warn you: One nibble is never enough. 

Note These are the same Blue Diamond almonds you sampled with cocktails on the airlines. More and more stores are now stocking 
them. Blue Diamond snack almonds are also available in four other great flavors: Roasted Salted, Onion Garlic. Barbecue and Cheese. If 
you can’t find them in your store, please write: 

California Almond Growers Exchange 
The Almond People 
P. 0. Box 1768 Sacramento, CA 95808 


A 19C BOX OF CRAYONS CAN 
SAVE YOU FROM MAKING 
A $400 MISTAKE ON A COLOR TV. 



Get your kid’s box of crayons and take out three 
colors. 

Red. Blue. Green. 

These are the three colors that make up a color 
television picture. 

If you took microscopic portions of color television 
screens, blew them up and simplified them, they would 
look like the diagrams above. 

FIRST GENERATION COLOR TV 

Color in the circles in the first diagram. 

Do not color the background. 

You have just simulated the way the first generation 
of color TVs reproduced a color image. The colors 
look weak, soft. 

This process was around back in 1956. Unfor- 
tunately, many color TVs on the market still use it today. 

SECOND GENERATION COLOR TV 

Using the same three colors, color in the second 
diagram. 

Compare the two. 

The circles in the second dia- 
gram are much more colorful. Sharper. 

Clearer. 

The reason? The jet black 
background. 

Thi s process is also being used by 
many manufacturers today. And while 
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it may be far superior to generation I , to a color TV expert 
it’s practically ancient. 

THIRD GENERATION COLOR TV 

Now we come to the modem way of reproducing a 
color image. Stripes. 

Again, do not color in the background. 

Notice how much more color you can get into stripes 
than circles. Even though the total area of the diagrams 
is equal. 

The colors look brighter. More true-to-life. 

This system is the newest method of reproducing a 
color image most manufacturers have. 

But it's not the newest Toshiba has. 

TOSHIBA INTRODUCES FOURTH GENERATION COLOR TV 

When you color in the fourth diagram, you’ll see it has 
all the advantages of the previous two. 

The wealth of color of a stripe. 

Plus the sharpness and snap of a black background. 

Resulting in the brightest, clearest 
color television image possible today. 

This system was invented by 
Toshiba. It's called Blackstripe. 

We decided to demonstrate its su- 

g irionty to you the best way possible, 
y letting you see for yourself. 
Toshiba Blackstripe. 

If you buy a color TV that 
doesn’t have it, you could be making 
a $400 mistake. 

TOSHIBA 

Toshiba America. Inc 2 BO Park Ave . New York, N Y. 1001 7 





Safeco saved 
Chester Calvert 
$56 on his car 
insurance. 


Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough drivers are 
aware of just how competitive Safeco's 
prices are. 

The answer is very. 

Chester Calvert (Policy #K554313) saved 
$56 the first year. Maybe we can do the 
same for you. To find out, call your local 
independent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how competitive Safeco’s prices 
are. The odds are pretty good you'll find 
our cost is lower than what you're cur- 
rently paying. Your Safeco agent is in the 
Yellow Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your 
car, home, health, boat. ■■ 

business, life, and 
everything else 

you value. ■ ■ . ■ r 

you're with 
^-Safeco 




Acme has been the biggest name 
in western boots for a long time. So, a 
few years back when we decided the 
rest of the world was ready for boots, 
we introduced Dingo* fashion boots. 
Soon Dingo was the most wanted boot 
in the West, the East, everywhere. Be- 
cause they make it with today's high- 
style clothes. And that goes for im- 
ported Dingo Royal Barons*, too. 


Dingos have the look men want. At 
prices you want to pay. 

For authentic western boots, Acme* 
Westerns are still the name of the 
game. And if you're ready for custom- 
made western boots, check out our 
Dan Post* collection. Whichever boot 
you choose from Acme, you get more 
than just style and craftsmanship. Our 
know-how as the world's biggest 


bootmaker helps keep us sensibly 
priced. Because we don’t think you 
should spend a fortune to look like a 
million. 

Acme. 

Because there’s a lot of 
the West in all of us. 


Buick Electro. 

Why it’s the second largest selling 
luxury car in America. 


We seem to surprise a lot 
of people with that little piece 
of information. 

But the fact remains that Electro 
is indeed the second largest selling 
luxury car in America. Which 
really isn't so surprising when you 
take a good close look at the car. 

Just in terms of standard 
equipment, Electro’s credentials 
as an all-out, top-of-the-line 
luxury car are quite in order. 
A smooth dependable Buick V-8, 
variable-ratio power steering, 
power front disc brakes, Turbo 
Hydra-matic transmission — these 
are just the beginning. 


Also standard this year when 
you order the Electro Limited are 
two-way power front seats. 
And power windows. And new 
crushed velour upholstery. 

We even took a ride that 
was already truly superb and we 
improved it. 

There’s much more in the way of 
standard touches and refinements, 
but hopefully we’ve shown 
you enough to make our point. 

Naturally there’s an equally 
extensive array of available 
touches and refinements. One of 
the most newsworthy is that 
aristocratic padded vinyl Landau 
top (you can order it when 
you buy the Electro Limited Coupe). 


But you can also order luxuries 
like a 6- way power front 
seat, Cruise Master speed control, 
tilt and telescoping steering 
column, electric door locks, and of 
course an AM-FM stereo radio 
and stereo tape player with front 
and rear dual speakers. 

Now we ask you — is it really so 
surprising that Electro is so popular? 

Buick Electro for 1974. 

If you're looking for a true 
luxury car, you don't have to look 
any farther. 


Wouldn’t you 
really rather have 
a Buick? 





ou think 


Wildlife refuge 
is a free love 
commune... 

Environmentalist is 
a Czechoslovakian 
mind-reader... 

Sierra Club is the 
official bat of the 
Spanish Baseball 
Association... 


You’d better turn to us 
for help. 

You might never find 
anyone who’d believe those 
definitions. But it wouldn’t 
be hard to find lots of 
people who couldn’t give 
you the right definitions, 
either. 

Everybody, for instance, 
knows that “offshore 
drilling” isn’t dental work 
done at sea. But does 
everybody know what it 
really is? 

If you’re a regular 


listener to one of the seven 
CBS Owned AM stations, 
you stand a better chance 
than most. 

Because in addition to 
reporting the news of the 
world as it happens, we 
also report on the issues, 
trends, and ongoing 
questions that people 
should care about if they 
care about what’s going on 
around them. 

WEEI Newsradio, for 
example, has been waging 
a continuing campaign to 
alert Boston listeners to 
the damage automobiles 
are doing to that city’s air 
quality, suggesting ways 
to change the situation for 
the better. 

KCBS Newsradio, San 
Francisco, offers compre- 
hensive daily reports on 
the energy crisis, while in 
Chicago, WBBM News- 
radio focuses on news 
and public activities relating 
to the environment in its 
regular series, “Ecology. ” 

In Philadelphia, WCAU 
Radio received a Broadcast 


Media Award for its 124 
hours of broadcast cover- 
age on the devastating 
Pennsylvania floods of 1972. 

WCBS Newsradio, 

New York, took a red-hot 
issue to the people when 
it arranged and broadcast 
a “Long Island Town 
Meeting”on what could 
happen if offshore oil drilling 
is permitted in the area. 

To keep you on top of 
things, it’s our job to get 
to the bottom of them, 
including special subjects 
like the environment. 

So when our listeners 
hear the word “cirrus,” 
they know it isn’t one of 
Santa’s reindeer. More 
important, they know what 
it really is. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible 
to over 60 million people. 

WEEI Newsradio 59. Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAl ' Radio 121, Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX 1120, St. Louis 

KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 

KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 

Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


Who made the difference 
between bleach bottles that break 
and bleach bottles that bounce? 



Wash day, 1 958. Ordinary 
bleach bottles made of glass 
were tough enough to store 
the harsh chemicals but 
potentially dangerous — they 
were breakable. 



Today's high density 
polyethylene plastic bleach 
bottle. Tough enough to 
resist the bleaching chemicals. 

But virtually unbreakable, 
and resilient enough to 
bounce back from any 
near miss. 

And who in America first 
discovered and made this 
plastic? The same company 
that makes fine products for 
your car, today. 

The Performance Company: 

Phillips Petroleum Company 

Surprised? 

The Performance 
Company 
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Hie Gift of Gold 


Tis the season to give Gold. 
Vat 69 Gold, 
the holiday Scotch 
with the golden-light taste. 
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SCORECARD 


Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


THE BASIS OF POWER 

Happy Chandler, onetime commissioner 
of baseball and longtime Kentucky pol- 
itician, surfaced last week to criticize all 
baseball commissioners before and after 
his reign, w ith particular emphasis on the 
current titleholder. Bowie Kuhn. Criti- 
cizing the baseball commissioner is easy 
to do we've done it ourselves a few 
times but Chandler's shotgun ap- 
proach merely obscures the problems 
besetting the office. Happy praised him- 
self as a players' man, fiercely indepen- 
dent of the owners, at best a debatable 
assumption, and added that baseball's 
commissioner today should be more like 
football's Pete Rozelle. Yet Rozcllc. an 
admirable administrator, is under fire by 
the NFL players association as an own- 
ers' man, while Kuhn is engaged in a se- 
rious showdown with Charles O. Finley, 
who is currently the most successful own- 
er in baseball. 

The trouble lies not with the man in 
the commissioner's job, but in the mat- 
ter of his power, his authority, and in 
whether or not a sport can govern itself. 
It does not matter whether the baseball 
commissioner is Chandler or Kuhn or 
Yogi Berra: his capacity to govern de- 
rives from the consent of those being gov- 
erned. When this consent is denied — as 
it has been in sport after sport in recent 
years by recourse to outside authority, 
specifically the courts — no commissioner 
can control his sport. Baseball recog- 
nized this years ago by including in its 
governing law a provision that says the 
various clubs "agree to be bound by the 
decisions of the commissioner . . . and 
waive recourse to the courts." 

Finley has not yet gone to court in de- 
fiance of Kuhn, but he has hinted that 
he might, which would directly challenge 
Kuhn's authority. On the other hand, 
football's ability to govern itself was con- 
siderably strengthened last winter when 
the owners of the New Orleans Saints re- 
fused to challenge in court a drastic rul- 
ing against them by Rozcllc. They were 
not happy about it, but they accepted the 


judgment. The consent of the governed; 
a principle of republican government. 
Without it. there is no authority, unless 
you use an army to back you up. 

HORSEFEATHERS 

Some people think the fuel shortage will 
be a blessing in disguise if it forces us to 
take up the sedate and peaceful practice 
of traveling via horse instead of combus- 
tion engine. But getting a horse is not a 
brand-new idea: statistics reveal that 
there are more privately owned saddle 
horses in the country today than there 
were in 1900. Further, travel with a horse 
is not all that sedate. Captain Paul 
Lalourcs of the California Highway Pa- 
trol says that in 1901 accidents involv- 
ing horses killed 3.850 people in the U.S.. 
a fatality rate of 32 persons per 100 mil- 
lion miles. In 1972 motor-vehicle deaths 
in California occurred at the rate of less 
than four persons per 100 million miles. 
Don't gel a horse. 

PEP TALK 

Hank Stram. coach of the National Foot- 
ball League's Kansas City Chiefs, had 
some encouraging things to say about 
the proposed World Football League 
(Scorecard, Oct. 8), which hopes to be- 
gin play next season. Stram did not praise 
the new league, but neither did he dis- 
miss it out of hand, as some NFL peo- 
ple have done. Stram recalled the early 
years of the American Football League, 
before it achieved parity with the NFL 
and, eventually, merger. Of those days 
when Hank coached the Dallas Texans, 
forerunners of the Chiefs, he said. 
"There was a lot of talk then that the 
AFL would not succeed, but somebody 
is always trying to downgrade your prod- 
uct. That only stimulates you and mo- 
tivates you to do a better job. If you're 
any kind of competitor, you're going to 
try to prove what people said was wrong. 
You always have to endure the tough 
times and fight your way through the hurt 
periods." 

Stram thinks there are enough players 


to stock a new league, thus agreeing with 
WFL leaders, who say that of 7.000 col- 
lege seniors playing football each fall 
only 500 or so are given even a chance 
to make it in the NFL. "It’s easy to say 
there aren't enough players," Stram said, 
"but who's to know? They said that 
about the AFL. and look how compet- 
itive it became." 

ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLY? 

Terence Vincent Kelly, a lawyer in Osh- 
awa, Ontario, is a sports nut, but not your 
common variety of sports nut. Unlike 
some intense fans, he does not latch on 
to one team and follow it everywhere, 
seeing every game it plays. Not Kelly. He 
wants to see every team everywhere. In 
Scotland last year he attended five soc- 
cer matches in one day, just to get the 
atmosphere of each game. Last March 
he matched the National Hockey League 
schedule with an airlines guide and went 
on a hockey toot: on Friday night he saw 
the Vancouver Canucks play the Sabres 
in Buffalo, on Saturday the New- York 



Rangers and the Flyers in Philadelphia, 
on Sunday afternoon the Minnesota 
North Stars and the Bruins in Boston and 
on Sunday night the Toronto Maple 
Leafs and the Rangers in New York. He 
popped home Monday, but on Tuesday 
flew to Bloomington, Minn, to see the 
North Stars against the California Gold- 
en Seals and on his way home detoured 
to St. Louis to see the Golden Seals play 
the Blues. 

During the baseball season he caught 
a Friday night pitchers' duel between the 
Mets' Tom Scavcr and the Cardinals' 
Rick Wise in St. Louis, an Angels-Roy- 
als game in Kansas City on Saturday and 
a Cardinals-Cubs doublcheadcr in Chi- 
cago on Sunday. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 
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Minolta helps you 
bag the one that got away. 



Minolta puts over twenty years of little-camera making experience into 
every Pocket Autopak" 70. So you’ll be able to show your nine-pound bass in 
all its glory, even if you didn’t bring it home. 

An electronic shutter sets the camera automat- 
ically for beautiful pictures with 1 10-cartridge film. 

A signal in the finder tells you when you need a 
Magicube. Minolta includes an 
optical-glass lens, and there's an 
exclusive built-in lens 
dramatic close-ups. 


Minolta Pocket Autopak 70. Fine pocket photography. 


For more information, visit your Minolta dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New York. N.Y. 10003. In Canada: AnUlophoto Ltd., P.Q ■ 


From The Roffler Pros 



The men's hairstyling secret 
you can take home. . . 

Unless your hair is combed out daily 
by a professional men's hairstylist, you 
probably need help keeping it in place 
between visits to the shop. 

How can you ensure that your hair 
will hold a style? Use the same products 
that Roffler Stylists do: Roffler Styling 
Lotion or Roffler Hair Fixative. Their 
successful use in creating and keeping 
hairstyles is the worst-kept secret in the 
men's hairstyling industry. 

Roffler Styling Lotion imparts body 
and control to hair, even in damp or 
windy weather. Use it in the morning and 
your hair looks fine, naturally, all day. 

For a little extra holding power, try 
Roffler Hair Fixative. It helps to condi- 
tion the hair and to retard dandruff as 
it adds an extra measure of control to 
unruly or unmanageable hair: 

Both products are used at and avail- 
able for purchase only through fran- 
chised Roffler Men's Hairstyling Shops. 



He has season tickets to hockey games 
in Toronto and Buffalo, and to Canadi- 
an football games in Hamilton. He’ll go 
to England for cricket at Lord's and to 
Newfoundland for soccer cup matches. 

What is it about sport that gets him? 
•‘Electricity,” he says. “A buildup of 
things that make the game important." 
This Sunday he plans to attend the Grey 
Cup, the big final game in Canadian foot- 
ball, although he still did not have tick- 
ets as of last week. 

Til show up about 1 :20," Kelly told 
Jim Kernaghan of the Toronto Star. The 
game starts at 1:30. *TII get in. There’s 
no such thing as a sellout and there nev- 
er has been. Somebody out front always 
has tickets, and somebody always has 
one or two left over, no matter what the 
game. Except for my season tickets. I 
rarely arrange anything in advance. 
There's a way to buy a ticket at the right 
price." 

YOU'RE THE TOP 

The No. 1 team ir» college football, un- 
like its counterpart in college basketball 
(page 70). varies from year to year, but 
almost invariably it comes from a tire- 
somely familiar list of colleges. Any half- 
way knowledgeable fan can predict the 
most likely contenders for the national 
championship two, three, four years 
from now. Almost certainly, it will be the 
same old gang. Last week’s Top Ten, for 
example, included only one team, 
UCLA, that had not finished in the ex- 
clusive list at least twice in the past five 
years: since 1969 a small cluster of 20 
teams has monopolized every rung in the 
Top Ten. 

The most frequent member of the 
group has been Michigan, which has not 
missed in five seasons. Next arc four-tim- 
ers Ohio State, Nebraska and Penn State. 
With three appearances each are Texas, 
Oklahoma, Notre Dame, Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Alabama, Tennessee and LSU. 
Seven of these 1 1 perennials were still un- 
beaten after last Saturday’s games, and 
the other four had lost only four games 
among them — if you don’t count games 
played with each other. From these 1 1 
teams have come the national champions 
in each of the last 12 years and in 22 of 
the last 27. 

As Woody Hayes of Ohio State has 
said, “Incollege football, success attracts 
the best athletes. Success leads to suc- 
cess." And the rich get richer, the sched- 
ules get softer and, except for the few 
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times a season when the Best play the 
Best, the games get duller. 

Frank Broyles of Arkansas, who com- 
mented last spring on this concentration 
of talent (Scorecard. June 4), suggested 
a week or so ago that the NCAA cancel 
all football schedules two or three sea- 
sons from now and realign the teams. As 
it is now, Broyles argued, the top teams 
each season '“play four, five, six schools 
that can't compete with them. The alum- 
ni don't want to support a university 
whose football team gets beat 40 0 and 
50-0." He proposed that the perennial 
top teams be grouped together and play 
only one another. 

"I think something drastic has to be 
done," said Broyles, “or a lot of schools 
arc going to drop football entirely in the 
next few years." 

NOMINAL VICTORY 

World Team Tennis, the new profession- 
al tennis league, may not turn out to be 
a success, but it has already made an im- 
pact with its team nicknames. Studiously 
avoiding the bloodthirsty labels that per- 
meate existing leagues, most of the WTT 
clubs have come up with names that re- 
flect a characteristic of the city or an as- 
pect of tennis. Thus, one finds the New 
York Sets, the Denver Racquets, the Chi- 
cago Aces, the Los Angeles Strings, the 
San Diego Swingers and the Detroit 
Loves (whose general manager happens 
to be Bob Love). And the Oakland Gold- 
en Gaters, the Philadelphia Freedoms 
(you remember Independence Hall), the 
Pittsburgh Triangles, the Baltimore Ban- 
ners ( The Slur-Spangled Banner ? Right!) 
and the Houston EZ Riders (they're 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. E. Z. Jones). 

Someone has suggested that if Califor- 
nia gets another franchise in the league 
the team could be named the San 
Andreas Double Faults. In any case, 
headline writers will have rich opportu- 
nities when WTT teams play. We can see 
Freedoms Curtailed, Banners Furled, 
Triangles Bisected. Strings Tied and, 
when Detroit wins the championship. 
Loves Conquer All. 

RABBIT, RUN 

The rabbit lobby has achieved a signal 
victory in Florida. Humane societies ob- 
jected to the common practice of train- 
ing racing greyhounds by letting them 
chase live rabbits in practice sessions. 
They complained to Attorney General 
Robert Shevin. who took their case to 

continued 
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Speak out. A Stanley thermos bottle makes the good times even better. 
Carry everything from hot coffee to cold martinis. They’re temperature 
perfect, and ready when you are. 

All steel, with no glass to break, the Stanley bottle is guaranteed five 
years and one of the few things in life that’ll be working when you're 
ready to pass it along to your son. Bottle only, or in handsome leather- 
like cases. At better stores everywhere. Ask and ye shall receive. 
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CANOE, CANOE? 


MADE IN FRANCE BY DANA. 


There are a lot of big reasons for buying a Duster 
instead of a Pinto. 

Duster has room for five. Pinto has room for four. 
Duster’s trunk is almost three times bigger. 
Duster’s engine offers half again as much 
horsepower. 

And Duster has a wider stance. 

Of course, Duster’s price is more. 

But not that much more. 

So there’s little reason to buy a Pinto when you 
know the big advantages of Duster. 
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Plymouth Duster. 

Extra care in engineering II makes a difference 
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court, and this month Circuit Court 
Judge E. R. Mills ruled the practice il- 
legal. Because greyhound racing is big 
business in Florida, Judge Mills gave the 
industry a year of grace to come up with 
a rabbitless training system. 

In handing down his ruling, the judge 
said, “I'm not satisfied w ith the evidence 
by the state or the defendant. T here was 
not enough to show me that the method 
is or is not the only way these dogs can 
be trained. But I can't believe there can't 
be some method other than the use of 
what the evidence indicates are Easter 
bunnies and jackrabbits." 

Greyhound owners, breeders and 
trainers were dismayed by the ruling. 
Some predicted that most of Florida's 
greyhound breeding farms would fold 
their kennels and leave the state before 
it goes into effect. “It's awfully damn 
hard to train a dog to race without a live 
rabbit," said owner Woody Blackwell. 
Brad Cochrane, a trainer, said. "I think 
it behooves the state to come up with a 
new training system. It gets about S35 
million a year from greyhound racing." 

The greyhound men said that only 
jackrabbits, regarded as pests in most 
parts of the U.S., arc used to train the 
dogs, Owner Chester Culbrcath said, "I 
don't understand it. Some people wring 
chickens' necks, and they hit hogs be- 
tween the eyes with hammers. They used 
to pay a bounty to kill jackrabbits out 
West. So what's wrong with dogs chas- 
ing rabbits?" 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bernie (Boom Boom)Gcoffrion, Atlan- 
ta Flames coach, on how he would like 
to handle the Philadelphia Flyers, Na- 
tional Hockey League penalty champi- 
ons last year: “If I could talk Jimmy 
Brown into coming out of retirement and 
then get the Flames to sign Larry Cson- 
ka and Dick Butkus. I'd take a week to 
teach them how to skate. Then, the next 
time Philadelphia came to town. I'd put 
the three of them on the same line." 
•Duffy Dyer. New York Mcts reserve 
catcher, discussing possible trades: "I 
hope that when Yogi Berra sits down to 
talk trades, lie'll do just what he did this 
season- forget about me completely." 

• Frank Howard, former Clemson foot- 

ball coach, on Bear Bryant's SI00.0C0 
contribution to the University of Ala- 
bama for scholarships: "OP Bear's get- 
ting religious. Now lie's tithing one-tenth 
of his income," end 
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What to wear to the Wynds 


Wend your way through the winding Wynds, 
the narrow little streets of old Edinburgh. As 
you wend, enjoy the direct, easygoing lines of 
this suit by Austin Reed of Regent Street. 

It's a gabardine weave subtly highlighted by 
meticulous detailing: the curve of the lapels, 
the rounded comers of the patch pockets, the 


deep slash of side vents, and wide double- 
stitched edging. English design. American 
tailoring. 

Whether you’re wandering in the Wynds or 
ambling up the Avenue of the Americas, you’ll 
wind up looking great. 
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DENTING 
THE STEELERS 


For a team whose will was forged in privation, a cushy 8-1 record was too 
much prosperity, and Denver wrought an upset by ROY BLOUNT, JR. 


I n fairness to Pittsburgh," said Den- 
ver Coach John Ralston afterward, 
"we caught them at an ideal time. They 
just had three emotional games. We were 
in the right spot on their schedule." 

On their schedule? In their entire his- 
tory! It must be noted, in fairness to the 
Broncos, that they played well last Sun- 
day in beatingtheSteelers23-I3. But they 
had the good fortune to be encountering 
Pittsburgh on the one weekend in the 
team's 41 and 10/14ths seasons when it 
was sitting pretty. 

The Steelers were sitting, more specif- 
ically, on their first 8-1 record ever and a 
reasonably cosy lead in their division. 
They had a 13-game regular-season 
home-field winning streak going and they 
were playing in tJieir own Three Rivers 
Stadium, which the Steelers believe is in- 
habited by "the great god Tar-Tan" — 
an allusion to the Tartan surface on 
which visitors have been stumbling. 

The Broncos, however, pawed it, gal- 
loped over it and ate it up. Denver Run- 
ning Back Floyd Little managed in the 
dressing room to confuse the metaphor 
as well as he had the Steelers' defenses 
on the field. "The hungry dog," he ex- 
plained, "hunts best.” 

Steeler Coach Chuck Noll was advised 
of Little's remark. Noll does not waste 
words. "That's said well," he said. 
"We were either tired or fat.” 

How about that? The Steelers, after all 
those lean years, suddenly found fat, re- 
minded that they put their pants on one 
leg at a time, more or less like everybody 
else. (Cus D’Amato, the fight manager, 
used to hold his pants low and jump into 
them with both feet to refute any con- 
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ceivable speculation that he was ordi- 
nary. He may be doing it yet.) 

Furthermore, it could be argued that 
the Steelers' greatest strength, their pass 
rush, had not been sapped but instead 
had been used against them. "They have 
the best defensive line we’ve seen," said 
Little, who ran for 88 yards through and 
around it. "We didn't want them flying 
about in the backficld. We made them 
commit themselves, and then ran away 
from them." 

Traps, draws and 13 passes whose 
combined length was only 86 yards, all 
orchestrated by the Broncos’ wily veter- 
an quarterback, Charley Johnson, left 
the Steelers in a mighty but misdirected 
lurch. Lending a helping hand were the 
Steelers, who fumbled three times. One, 
by Rocky Bleier on the opening kickoff, 
resulted in the first of Jim Turner’s three 
field goals; another, by Steve Davis re- 
turning a fourth-period kickoff, resulted 
in Denver’s final score, a two-yard touch- 
down pass, Johnson to Riley Odoms. 
Pittsburgh had but one moment of glo- 
ry, Terry Hanratty hooking up with Ron 
Shanklin on yet another of their long, 
prayerful touchdown plays, this one cov- 
ering 42 yards early in the fourth quar- 
ter to tie the game 13-13. 

"You're always supposed to stop the 
run first and make them pass," reflected 
Pittsburgh Defensive Tackle Tom Kea- 
ting. His emotions as a former employee 
of Al Davis had been gratified in the pre- 
vious week's win over Oakland, during 

continued 

Bronco Joe Dawkins busts through three of 
Pittsburgh's usually redoubtable defenders. 





STEELERS continued 


which the Steeler rush reached a great 
crest. Against the Broncos, said Keating, 
•‘We started out rushing the passer.” 
And the rush's wave broke. 

That left the Steelers, the parvenus of 
the NFL, gasping on the beach. Noll, 
whose first season record with the Steel- 
ers was 1-13 and who has patiently 


steered them to their current prosperity, 
had warned of such a possibility during 
the preceding week. 

It was a situation entirely new to the 
city of Pittsburgh, as if the Allegheny 
were to run blue with potable water or 
mango trees should be discovered, their 
limbs heavy with fruit, in the Fort Pitt 


tunnel. The head coach of the town’s pro- 
fessional football team was actually cau- 
tioning against complacency. 

“You start thinking you’ve got it 
made, that’s when you’re in trouble,” 
said Noll. 

Trouble, yes. That Steeler fans know 
about. Boils, locusts, receivers spiking 
the ball on the five-yard line. But having 
it made? Throughout their history the 
Steelers have had it at all only once, last 
year, and then it appeared not to have 
been made so much as caught in a bot- 
tle. In ’72 Noll’s forces came from no- 
where — or, more precisely, from just 
ahead of Houston in the experts’ minds — 
to edge out Cleveland in the AFC Cen- 
tral Division for the Steelers’ first cham- 
pionship in 40 years. Then they beat 
Oakland in the playoffs when some sixth 
sense, or an angel, directed Franco Har- 
ris to catch a deflected pass and run it in 
for a last-second touchdown, only to lose 
21-17 to Miami in the AFC title game. 

But going into the Denver game last 
week the Steelers at last had a reason to 
feel like an entrenched NFL power. In 
addition to their 8-1 record, they sport- 
ed a 2*/i-game division lead over the 
Browns and a warm glow from succes- 
sive victories over the Bengals, Redskins 
and Raiders. Of course, the Steelers were 
trying to regard the situation as a chal- 
lenge. “This game will be an interesting 
test,” said Hanratty. “We’ve never had 
a cushion before.” 

“Last year we were always surprising 
people,” added veteran Center Ray 
Mansfield. “Now everybody is coming 
up out of the ground after us. The top 
always seems secure when you look up 
at it, but when you're looking down from 
it, the foundation feels shaky.” 

Mansfield remembered an earlier, 
darker time when off the field, or for that 
matter on it, one was reluctant to iden- 
tify oneself as a Steeler and one made 
public appearances gratis — “to be bad- 
gered.” as team Vice-President Dan Roo- 
ney gently puts it. 

“These days we seem to do whatever 
we need to do to win,” said Mansfield. 
“We used to do whatever we needed to 
do to lose. It’s not just that things are av- 
eraging out. Before, we always had an 
impending feeling of doom. That kind of 
feeling makes you cautious. A big theme 
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Bandaged but unbowed, the Steelers' Terry 
Hanratty completed 10 of 19 for 211 yards. 



in Noll's coaching is that cautiousness 
creates mistakes.” 

Or maybe the explanation is more spir- 
itual. “The Lord has His hand on our 
shoulder," Steeler President Art Rooney 
was saying recently. “I hope He doesn't 
take it off.” 

The proper way for a New Steeler to 
feel, then, is uncocky, incautious and 
gratefully anointed. It all adds up to an 
impending sense of glory. But the Steel- 
ers last week were not coming right out 
and saying, “Well, in all respect to our 
opponents, I believe we are going to be 
fortunate enough to cat up the NFL and 
live in the memories of football fans for- 
ever. the Lord willing, and you can quote 
me on that.” 

No, they were more circumspect. Af- 
ter all, their original starting quarter- 
back, Terry Bradshaw, was still out with 
a partially separated shoulder, and his 
successor, Hanratty, had been having, as 
one local writer put it blithely, “more 
trouble with his ribs than Adam." Re- 
splendent Running Back Frenchy Fuqua 
was out of his sequined arm sling, and 
thus need no longer complain that any- 
thing he wore — such as his multicolored 
tasseled Serbian yarmulke — “might look 
attractive , but I couldn't win any dress- 
offs with my arm like that." Nonetheless, 
the Frenchman was still not sufficiently 
recovered from his cracked collarbone to 
play. Franco Harris had only in recent 
games been secure enough on his bruised 
knee and in his starting role to run mag- 
ically again — gliding laterally to pick and 
choose his holes, even taking a step into 
one before backing out and finding a bet- 
ter one, and then, after all that fastid- 
iousness, going on to bowl a couple of 
people over. 

The Steelers were aware that Anything 
Could Happen still. So Linebacker Jack 
Ham. when asked for a comment appro- 
priate to this high-water mark in Steeler 
history, stated simply, “Say ‘It’s a jun- 
gle out there.' " And then he looked up 
from his losing gin game to shout, “Van 
Dyke is a bleep!" Guard Bruce Van Dyke 
was being interviewed a few feet away 
by a fidgety youth with a tape recorder. 

“Just say that Roy Gerela is the great- 
est ever to play this game," was Hanrat- 
ty’s observation. 

“No,” said Placekicker Gerela, who 
happened himself to be standing nearby. 
"The greatest Canadian." 

But if the Steelers were disinclined to 
assess their own eminence too grandly. 


an observer need not be so reticent. It 
may be stated confidently that Pittsburgh 
has the following: 

A front four that can whip any 47 peo- 
ple in the United Slates, hand-to-hand, 
on a given Sunday. Usually. 

An offense capable of vivid and even 
explosive running and passing and which 
will score — sometimes on its own initia- 
tive but most often when presented with 
the right opportunity, such as a first 
down inside the opposing 20 after an in- 
terception. 

The Lord’s hand on its shoulder. 

The front four are Mean Joe Greene, 
Dwight (Mad Dog) White, L. C. (Hol- 
lywood Bags) Greenwood and either 
Ernie (Fats) Holmes or Keating. As a 
group they have no name. The Steel Cur- 
tain and The Anvil Chorus have been 
proposed. The Pittsburgh Courier uses 
The Baaaaaad Black Front, but that 
sounds like a weather condition and 
would seem to exclude Keating who, al- 
though a great deal of his face is covered 
by a brown mustache, is otherwise white. 
Since Greene, White, Greenwood and 
Holmes wear gold shoes, in defiance of 
Pete Rozelle's recommendation that ev- 
eryone on a team dress the same in order 
to provide fans with a standard uniform 
product, the names Golden Goodies and 
The Gold Rush have been suggested. But 
no one has been heard to call the front 
four either of those things. 

Whether they are called or not, how- 
ever, they come. “Last year,” says White, 
"offenses did obvious things to us and 
we did obvious things back. This year 
they’re playing all kinds of games with 
us, and it's funky. But if it's third down 
and 20, I don't care if you know exactly 
what I'm going to do. I'm going to jack 
my tail way up, get that sprinter’s start 
and you know I’m coming.” 

Against Oakland the front four (how 
about The Nameless Dread?) knocked 
red-hot Quarterback Ken Stabler out of 
the game early and sacked his replace- 
ment, Daryle Lamonica, four times. 
White also picked off two passes, one that 
Greene tipped into the air and one that 
he swept right out of Lamonica's hands. 
The other rushers were nearly as devas- 
tating, even though the footing was so 
bad where the sod had been filled in over 
Charlie Finley’s infield that Greene said, 
“Once my head slid under a piece of turf. 
I thought I was playing baseball and my 
head was under second base.” One of 
Greene’s most terrible charges, featuring 


his noted forearm uppercut, came after 
he complained to an official that the 
guard opposite him had Vaseline on his 
shoulder pads (the Lord may have placed 
His hand on the Raiders' shoulder that 
Sunday and it slipped off). 

Cornerback Mel (Supc) Blount and 
Safety Glen (Pine) Edwards also inter- 
cepted Oakland passes. It was Edwards' 
sixth interception, tying him with Safety 
Mike Wagner for the team lead. The 
Steelers lead the NFL in interceptions. 

And a good thing, too. But if the Pitts- 
burgh offense has not been as consistent 
as the defense, it has provided thrills. 
Three times Hanratty has entered a game 
and thrown his first pass for a long touch- 
down. In fact, 27% of Hanratty’s comple- 
tions have been scoring ones. And a re- 
markable nine of Shanklin's 23 recep- 
tions have been for six points. 

So the offense has not offended heav- 
en, whose influence works in mysterious 
ways. Thus it is that Steeler games this 
year have tended to hinge back and forth 
on wild assortments of breaks, the most 
providential ones being the Steelers'. 

For instance, when Hanratty had to 
leave the Washington game after a rush- 
er crunched his aching ribs, backup man 
Joe Gilliam entered coolly and filled the 
air with sizzling, often strikingly incau- 
tious passes. The Steelers caught three, 
the Redskins two, and that was a win- 
ning edge, thanks considerably to the 
Steelers’ last defensive play. The Red- 
skins’ Larry Brown caught what might 
have been a game-winning pass on the 
Pittsburgh one, but Wagner hit him so 
hard the ball squirted away and Edwards 
caught it, and when Edwards fumbled it 
Wagner fell on it, and when Wagner lost 
it Greene recovered it. In effect that ball 
has been rolling all year, and the Steel- 
ers keep coming down on top of it. 

Against Denver, Greene was out most 
of the game with a back spasm and the 
closest Edwards and Wagner came to get- 
ting together was when Wagner so near- 
ly intercepted a pass that he apparently 
obstructed Edwards' view of the ball, and 
Edwards dropped it. In fact, the Steel- 
ers did not take the ball away from the 
Broncos once. 

The Broncos said they were fired up 
after Offensive Tackle Marv Montgom- 
ery broke his leg in the third quarter. All 
the breaks seemed to go against the Steel- 
ers this time. They are better fighting 
their way out of poverty. That cushion 
didn’t suit them. end 
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ARTIS AND THE 
QUICK-CHANGE ARTISTS 

By switching to the fast break, Artis Gilmore. Dan issei and the rest of the 
Colonels have shot to the top of their division by PETER CARRY 


K entucky Forwards Dan Issei and 
Wendell Ladner were already 
sprinting across midcourt when Center 
Artis Gilmore made a second leap at a 
rebound which had remained tantaliz- 
ingly at basket level, skipping off his fin- 
gertips to those of Pacers Mel Daniels 
and George McGinnis and then back 
again. The ball finally in his grasp. Gil- 
more turned, took one huge step toward 
the foul line and threw a pass two-thirds 
the length of Louisville's Freedom Hall 
to Ladner running a fly pattern down the 
left sideline. Without taking a dribble, 
Ladner bounced a cross-court pass to Is- 
sei. who was cutting in from the oppo- 
site side. Issei took the ball in full stride, 
glided past a solitary Indiana defender 
and scored an easy lay-in, giving the Col- 
onels an early six-point lead in their 
100-96 win over the defending ABA 
champions last week. 

The play was nothing more than 
an old-fashioned fast break — old-fash- 
ioned, that is, to many teams other than 
the Colonels, for whom the break is de- 
cidedly newfangled. In the two seasons 
that the 1' 2" Gilmore and the 6' 9' Is- 
sei had previously played together, Ken- 
tucky had become the Lawrence Welk of 
pro basketball — a-one and a-two and a- 
Artis and a-Dan. Rather than trying to 
run away from the opposition, the Col- 
onels preferred to walk the ball upcourt 
and pass it inside in an attempt to col- 
lapse the inner defenses. Since Gilmore 
and Issei weigh 240 pounds apiece and 
are immensely strong, this approach had 
its effective moments, particularly two 
seasons ago when Kentucky won 68 
games. But the Colonels' failure to get 
past the first playoff round in 1972 apd a 
decline in their fortunes last season re- 
vealed their power offense to be too stat- 
ic and predictable. And. said the Ken- 
tucky ownership, too boring to watch. 
A change to the running game was or- 
dered up, with unpredictable results for 
a team with barely average speed. Now 
it is the other clubs that are catching stat- 



E/lie Brown is the Kentucky chairperson. 


ic from Kentucky, which at week's end 
led the ABA's Eastern Division with a 
13-3 record, the best in the league. 

Altering its offense from a walk to a 
run has not been the only quick change 
Kentucky has undergone of late. Near 
the end of last season, the youthful Lou- 
isville millionaires who owned the team 
sold it up the river — to Cincinnati. The 
franchise remained there only three 
months before being repurchased by one 
of the former owners, John Y. Brown Jr., 
who made more than $300 million sell- 
ing Kentucky Fried Chicken. Actually, 
the official owner of the team is Brown's 
33-year-old wife Ellie, a former cheer- 
leader at Central City (Ky.) High. Ellie 
balks at suggestions that her name only 
appears on the ownership papers because 
it might provide a tax shelter or free her 
husband to seek the Senate seat he is 
known to covet. Asked what she knew 
about basketball, she replied, “My hus- 
band didn't know anything about frying 
chicken," and immediately named an all- 
woman board of directors (later integrat- 
ed by a non-girl named Adolph Rupp). 


" I admit they've done a great job meet- 
ing businessmen and selling tickets,” says 
one reporter, acknowledging that atten- 
dance is up more than 14%, “but the 
Women’s Liberation folks shouldn't get 
too excited. This is still a puppet oper- 
ation, with John Y. calling all the im- 
portant shots. It’s like taking a secretary 
and making her think she’s running 
things by changing her title to executive 
assistant." 

One decision John Y. definitely had a 
hand in was the switch to a fast-break 
offense. As soon as the Browns acquired 
the Colonels he said he thought Ken- 
tucky fans would find them more fun to 
watch if they ran around the court like 
the Rupp-coached teams he remem- 
bered down at his alma mammy, the U. 
of Kentucky. Statements like that sent 
Colonel Coach Joe Mullaney. now with 
Utah, and General Manager Mike 
Storen, now the ABA commissioner, 
scurrying. 

Former Colonel Coach Gene Rhodes, 
whom Storen had fired three years ago, 
was hired to replace his old nemesis in 
the front office, and the man picked to 
succeed Mullaney was an even more un- 
likely choice. He is Babe McCarthy, Old 
Magnolia Breath himself, whose pro 
teams have never shown the slightest in- 
clination to move any faster than their 
coach talks. 

McCarthy claims that his slowdown 
style was dictated by the talent available. 
"I swahr on my mother’s grave this ain’t 
a change in philosophy for me," he says. 
“Gawdang, coachin' a fast-break team 
is the easiest jawb 'cause ya don't hafta 
figure awt how to break down defenses. 
I jus' never had the main ingredient ya 
need ta break — the big reboundin’ cen- 
ter. When we git the runnin' game down 
goood — that could take ’til next yeahr — 
and Awrtis gits as break-conscious as I'm 
hopin' he will, well then we kin leave most 
of the reboundin' to 'im and e’ryone else 
kin run like heck down the cawt.” 

One Colonel already off and running 
is Issei, who has neither the speed nor 
the appearance associated with the sort 
of excellent open-court player he is. He 
has the kind of build usually reserved for 
tight ends; his quadriceps are so massive 
they make his kneecaps look like inden- 
tations. And he has the smile of a de- 
fenseman who has caught too many 
pucks with his teeth. The absence of three 
incisors makes Issei look like the mean- 
est man on any court until he tells how 
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he lost them. “I tripped over the half- 
court line and fell on my face in grade 
school," he says. "In all fairness to my- 
self, I think it's important to mention that 
they had just waxed the floor.” 

Issel is indeed a tough customer in 
close to the basket, scoring on the type 
of set plays that were 70^ of Kentucky's 
offense last season, but perhaps no more 
than 30°', this year. Still, the change in 
offense has not reduced his average but 
simply made it easier for him to score 
his 28.4 points a game, highest in the 
ABA. He has done it mainly by working 
harder than any man his size to move 
out on the break. 

Issel's knack of sneaking away for easy 
baskets is an important element in the 
Kentucky break because the Colonels 
have still to master the three-on-two at- 
tack, which is the basis of most running 
offenses. In a loss to Carolina earlier in 
the week, Kentucky turned rebounds and 
steals into 25 break opportunities and yet 
scored only 23 points. Missed shots, 
many of them taken too far from the goal, 
ill-timed passes, the failure to fill lanes 
in the classic fashion and Gilmore's un- 
polished outlet passing were to blame. 

"What would give me the biggest thrill 
right now would be if I could learn to 
grab the rebound, turn in midair and 
throw the ball out to an open man at 
halfcourt before I hit the floor," says Gil- 
more, a quiet, perhaps too gentle man 
whose slender frame is deceiving; though 
his waist is only 32", each of his thighs 
is 27" around. Gilmore's hamstrings are 
so well developed that he appears to be 
running and jumping on the world’s two 
largest frogs’ legs, a real asset in his 
newest hobby, scuba diving. 

Although he was good enough in his 
rookie season to be the ABA’s Most 
Valuable Player for 1972, Gilmore is now 
one of the league's most improved per- 
formers. His hesitancy to block shots, 
which came as a result of repeated goal- 
tending calls in his first season, is now 
gone and he so thoroughly dominates the 
league in rebounding that his average of 
18.8 a game leads the ABA by five. 

Yet Kentucky fans remain unappre- 
ciative of Gilmore, perhaps because he 
forced higher-scoring home-state hero Is- 
sel out of his natural position at center, 
perhaps because he is a victim of the 
thinking that anyone 7 feet tall ought to 
be able to cram shots into the basket at 
will. Groans over his performance 
against Carolina were heard from the 


stands, even though his statistics — 15 
points, 18 rebounds, II assists and sev- 
en blocked shots — indicated he had not 
exactly been playing out of position 
either. 

Three nights later against Indiana, Ar- 
tis' critics were left speechless. While his 
teammates ran for 33 fast-break points, 
many of them by Issel, Gilmore had 27 
rebounds, blocked eight shots, passed for 
five assists and scored 22 points, includ- 
ing the winning basket on an uncharac- 
teristic foul-line jumper. 

No plays better demonstrated his de- 
fensive prowess than two that occurred 
in succession just after the second peri- 
od opened. On the first, 6' 9" Darnell 
Hillman drove one-on-one against Gil- 


more, soared high off the floor and began 
to slam the ball downward toward the 
basket. Somewhere in the air space above 
the square painted in the center of the 
backboard, Gilmore flicked the ball from 
Hillman’s hand and drew an offensive 
foul for good measure. Twenty-four sec- 
onds later, Daniels drove down the mid- 
dle of the lane and, in apparent horror 
over Gilmore's sudden arrival between 
him and the basket, threw up a rock-hard 
shot from six feet out. The ball caromed 
off the backboard, and Daniels, too, end- 
ed his foray by crashing into Artis and 
being assessed an offensive foul. With de- 
fense like that from Gilmore, the Col- 
onels may need only a few good breaks 
to outrun the rest of the league. end 



Flying high. Gilmore passes over Indiana's Mel Daniels to Issel. the ABA's leading scorer. 



ONLY SENIOR BACKS NEED APPLY 


The Heisman Trophy is voted annually to "the outstanding college football player in the United States," but history 
has proved that linemen and underclassmen seldom merit serious consideration by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


W ords are like leaves, some wither 
ev’ry year,” wrote Wentworth Dil- 
lon, Earl of Roscommon, in 1680, an- 
ticipating the fate of college sports infor- 
mation directors who grind out releases 
boosting their candidates for the Heis- 
man Trophy. Voted upon by 1,200 
sportswriters and broadcasters the coun- 
try over, bestowed the first week in De- 
cember by the Downtown Athletic Club 
of New York and named for John W. 
Heisman, a college coach who served out 
his later years as the club director of ath- 
letics. the Heisman Memorial Trophy, to 
give it its proper name, is supposed to 
go — with no ifs, ands, or buts — to “the 
outstanding college football player in 
the United States” for a single season. 


In past seasons the Heisman voting, 
for all its quirks, distractions and hoop- 
la, usually offered either an obvious win- 
ner, such as O. J. Simpson in 1968, or a 
close race between a couple of candi- 
dates, such as Steve Owens and Mike 
Phipps in 1969 or Pat Sullivan and Ed 
Marinaro the year before last. Last week, 
however, as voters began to fill out their 
ballots, there was an evident sense of be- 
fuddlement. Dick Denny of The Indian- 
apolis News, one of a number of voters 
sampled bySpoRTslLLUSTRATED, summed 
it up for many by remarking, “This is 
probably the strangest year for Heisman 
possibilities I can remember.” 

The season is strange because some of 
the players who truly merit consideration 



are bucking the formula that has evolved 
in the minds of voters over the decades. 
In 38 years of picking a Heisman Tro- 
phy winner, seniors have won 34 times 
and juniors four. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores do not stand a chance. Similarly, 
interior linemen and defensive players 
are shut out. The winners include 35 
backs, two ends and a flanker. Not one 
of the backs was chosen for defensive 
play. The award goes to a man who car- 
ries or throws the ball. There are further 
subtleties to the unofficial but rigid for- 
mula. Thirty-six of the Heisman recip- 
ients played on winning teams (of which 
10 were unbeaten), one on a break-even 
team (Jay Berwanger of Chicago, the first 
Heisman winner in 1935) and only one 
on a losing team (Paul Hornung on the 
2-8 Notre Dame team of 1956). It helps 
to play for Notre Dame (six Heismans, 
more than any other school) or in an im- 
portant conference. The Big Ten leads 
with eight Heisman winners, the Pacific 
Eight has five, the Southeastern Confer- 
ence four, and the Big Eight, Southwest 
Conference and Ivy League ( before it was 
the Ivy League ) three each. No other con- 
ference, and that includes the Atlantic 
Coast, has ever had a Heisman Trophy 
winner. 

The discrepancy between the formula 
and who really deserves to win this year 
is apparent from the SI sampling. Cor- 
respondents who participate in the Heis- 
man voting were asked to cast two imag- 
inary ballots. In the first, they were asked 
to predict the top three finishers in the 
actual voting. In the other ballot they 
were asked to list the top three players 
for this season on sheer merit. On both 
ballots, as in the Heisman Trophy vot- 
ing, the player named first was to get 
three points, the second player two points 
and the third one. Predictably, the tal- 
lies from the two different ballots do not 
match. 

Ohio State’s outstanding offensive 


Ohio State's John Hicks has won praise from 
Woody Hayes, but Hicks can't win: lineman. 


tackle, John Hicks, was a narrow win- 
ner among the “shoulds” but a distant 
eighth among the “woulds." Penn State 
Tailback John Cappelletti overwhelm- 
ingly captured the most likely vote but 
he was second to Hicks among the most 
deserving players. 

According to the sampling, the third 
best player in the U.S. this season, rated 
solely on his ability, is Tony Dorsett, 
the Pittsburgh tailback. His credentials 
are impressive. He has rushed for more 
than 1,500 yards (including 209 against 
Notre Dame) and helped turn a derelict 
squad ( l -10 last season) into a bowl team 
(Fiesta). ‘‘Dorsett really exemplifies 
what the Heisman Trophy is all about," 
says Pat Livingston of The Pittsburgh 
Press in a not untypical accolade. ‘‘The 
great player who has the qualities which 
rally a team about him.” Alas, Dorsett 
is a freshman, and therefore cannot win. 
There is no rule against freshmen, mere- 
ly voter prejudice. In the balloting pre- 
dicting the top three finishers, Dorsett 
received only one mention and that was 
for second place. As Dan Hardesty of the 
Baton Rouge State Times puts it, ‘‘I ba- 
sically don’t believe a freshman in less 
than one season can prove he is the best 
college football player in the country and 
deserving of such an honor.” Smith 
Barrier of the Greensboro Daily News 
says, “I don’t buy the ‘senior only’ qual- 
ification, but a freshman?’’ 

Ohio State’s Hicks was only one of 
three linemen who rated well in the imag- 
inary, merit-only voting, but the others — 
Tackle Lucious Selmon of Oklahoma 
and Center Bill Wyman of Texas — like 
Hicks finished far out of the money in 
the Heisman prediction vote because 
linemen never win. Moreover, Hicks is 
competing for votes with fellow Buckeyes 
Randy Gradishar, a linebacker, and Ar- 
chie Griffin, a running back. 

If the formula says that freshmen or 
linemen cannot win, it also says who can. 
And the overwhelming winner here, go- 
ing by the sampling, is Cappelletti. He fits 
the formula perfectly: a senior back who, 
in the words of a Midwestern sportswrit- 
er, ‘‘plays for a prestigious college with a 
winning record and a worthy and respect- 
ed coach. He follows in the tradition of 
Penn State running backs like Lenny 
Moore, Lydell Mitchell and Franco Har- 
ris." Cappelletti is likely to get strong re- 
gional support. John Travers of The Har- 
risburg Patriot flat out calls Cappelletti 
the "choice of this area.” Which is anoth- 



er way of saying for- 
get Dorsett. 

The selection of 
Cappelletti would not 
outrage purists. In his 
first 10 games this 
year (and he was in 
for only three plays 
against Syracuse 
without carrying), he 
gained 1,361 yards, 
half of the Lions' 
team total. The sole 
time that Penn State 
has suffered a shutout 
during his career 
there — the 1 4-0 loss to 
Oklahoma in the Sug- 
ar Bowl last New 
Year’s Eve — Cappel- 
letti was sidelined by 
illness and the offense 
could not get going 
without him in the 
backfield. As Travers 
says, "There is no 
doubt in my mind that 
Penn State would not 
be where it is today 
without Cappelletti — 

10-0 and bowl bound 
again.” 

The players likely 
to challenge Cappel- 
letti are David Jaynes 
of Kansas and Tom 
Clements of Notre Dame, both senior 
quarterbacks, and Fullback Roosevelt 
Leaks of Texas. Leaks has two factors 
in his favor, both really unrelated to his 
true abilities, which are exceptional. One 
is his name, "easily remembered," a cou- 
ple of voters point out, and the other is 
his single-game rushing total of 342 yards 
against Southern Methodist in a nation- 
ally televised game. Television impact 
counts for a lot; many Heisman voters, 
swamped in a sea of press releases, re- 
gard a strong TV game as a lifesaver. 
Hurting Leaks is the fact that he is a ju- 
nior, his ineffectual showing against 
Oklahoma, and a split of regional votes 
for Wyman, who opens the holes for him, 
and for others such as Arizona State 
Quarterback Danny White, who leads 
the nation in total offense. White's chanc- 
es in turn will be hurt by a further split 
of votes for teammate Woody Green, 
who is among the top 20 rushers. 

As much as Leaks’ name is memora- 
ble, so is Anthony Davis’ feat of scoring 


Although Tony Dorsett of Pitt Is a whiz, forget him: freshman. 


six touchdowns for Southern California 
against Notre Dame last year. Unfair as 
it is, that game will persuade a number 
of voters to name Davis even though he 
has been a comparative bust this season. 

Archie Griffin should finish third or 
fourth in the voting. He will be held back 
because he is a sophomore, and there 
also is the suspicion he is running be- 
hind a great line led by Hicks. Hicks, Sel- 
mon and Wyman are, judging from the 
Heisman sampling, the top candidates 
for the Outland Trophy given by the 
Football Writers' Association of Amer- 
ica for the best lineman of the year. In 
many ways, it is a shame that linemen 
are even candidates for the Heisman be- 
cause the formula is so stacked against 
them. No matter who wins the trophy 
this year, and Cappelletti must rank as 
the favorite, it is time the gentlemen of 
the Downtown Athletic Club took a re- 
alistic view of their venerable award, 
which is, not incidentally, an 18-inch 
bronze running back. ind 
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144 HOLES, 
500,000 BUCKS 
AND 1 FLOP 

In the World Open, twice the usual number of golfers 
playing twice the usual number of holes for twice the 
usual number of dollars equaled half the usual fun 

by DAN JENKINS 
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P rofessional tournament golf eased 
through another period of bizarre 
hilarity last week and came out of it bet- 
ter off than anyone would ever have 
guessed, mainly because 2 1 -year-old Ben 
Crenshaw was around to do what a lot 
of 2 1 -year-olds think they would like to 
do — save the world. Actually, it was the 
World Open he saved with his sensation- 
al style and ability, almost with his very 
presence, down in the worshipful forests 
of Pinehurst, N.C. 

This was a tournament with heavy pre- 
tentions from the moment it was an- 
nounced, a World Open for S500.000 
contested over eight rounds, 144 holes. 
Right away it was not only the richest 


championship ever staged but the long- 
est. But also right away it was doomed 
to have problems, and some of them were 
of the kind that no one is ever going to 
solve. Like how do you tell Jack Nick- 
laus that he has to be somewhere he 
doesn’t want to be? 

Nicklaus, the golfer of the age, was not 
in the World Open and, as it turned out, 
neither were Lee Trevino or Tom Wcis- 
kopf or Johnny Miller or Tony Jacklin. 
As a consequence, in and around Pine- 
hurst over the last two weeks everybody 
wondered which world the sponsors were 
talking about, especially after the event 
trudged along in this one, long, gigantic 
yawn of producing leaders through the 


first five rounds with such names as 
C. L. (Gibby) Gilbert, Allen Miller and 
Tom Watson. 

Then came Crenshaw. He crashed 
onto the scene in the sixth round, shoot- 
ing a seven-under 64 in a high, vicious 
wind on the architectural monument 
known as Pinehurst No. 2, and it was 
said that this round under those condi- 
tions was probably the best ever on a 
course that has felt the cleats of the 
game's finest players for 50 years. 

Crenshaw’s 64 vaulted him from 25th 
place and 18 strokes off the lead into a 
tie for second and serious contention. 
Suddenly the tournament took on life, 
for Crenshaw is a thrilling personality 


continued 



PINEHURST continued 


with devastating talent and potential. 

He had come to Pinehurst fresh from 
a couple of remarkable performances, 
having already been, for three years, a 
most impressive amateur, one who had 
captured the NCAA championship at 
the University of Texas a record three 
years in a row, which is impossible, and 
who had taken almost every amateur 
tournament he had chosen to enter — 
the Western, Southern, Sunnehanna, 
Northeastern, et cetera — until he turned 
pro in August. 

His performance in the PGA qualify- 
ing school in October was stupefying. 
Over the eight rounds that were required 
at Perdido Bay and The Dunes at Myr- 
tle Beach, Crenshaw was 16 under par 
and he beat the field by 12 strokes. 

After that he entered his first tourna- 
ment as an official touring pro and mere- 
ly won it. He took the San Antonio-Tex- 
as Open just as easy as you please. And 
then on to Pinehurst, looking as if he had 
been born for immortality. But it was 
asking too much for him to win the 
World Open, too. 1 lie experienced Mil- 
ler Barber, who had been playing stead- 
ily all the way and was, incidentally, hit- 
ting the best shots of his life, was destined 
to grab the SI 00,000 first prize. 

It came down to just the two of them 
Saturday afternoon. For a while Cren- 
shaw and Barber were tied for the lead, 
but Barber closed w ith birdies on the 14th 
and 18th holes for a splendid 69. And 
Crenshaw, though firing a nifty 7 1 , made 
a bad swing at a tee shot on the 16th 
hole, a par-5 he wanted to reach in two 
to pick up a birdie he felt he needed. The 
result was a bogey, and a comfortable 
walk home for Barber. 

"It wasn’t inexperience,” Crenshaw 
said. “I know how to win tournaments. 
And I wasn't feeling any pressure. I was 
just trying to drive the ball 500 yards." 

Afterward, one of those radio inter- 
view fellows rushed up to Crenshaw and 
said, "Guess you feel pretty proud to 
know that 240 players started out in this 
tournament and you beat all of them 
but one.” 

Ben smiled and said, “It’s not as good 
as beating all of them, but it’s sure bet- 
ter than being 240th." 

Crenshaw took away S44.I75 for his 
second-place finish, which happens to be 
more than Arnold Palmer won all year 
in 1958, the year Palmer got his first 
Masters and began pumping new enthu- 
siasm into the sport. This gives Crenshaw 


total official earnings of $76,749. Not a 
bad figure for a guy who had to pause 
once during the proceedings at Pinehurst 
to receive a trophy for being "the col- 
legiate golfer of the year." 

How does Crenshaw like the tour 
so far? 

"The best advice I’ve had was from 
George Low. He told me, ‘Don’t listen 
to nobody out here, including me.’ I 
think the hardest part is gonna be miss- 
ing that good Mexican food in Austin.” 

Corresponding w ith all of the gloom 
surrounding the early play in the World 
Open was the news that Joe Dey, the 
commissioner of the PGA tour, was final- 
ly going to resign next spring. As sports 
czars go, both for the PGA and the 
USGA, Joe Dey has ranked right up 
there with the NFL's Pete Rozelle. His- 
tory will assuredly regard Dey as a 
man who did more for “the good of the 
game” than perhaps anyone ever. And 
the PGA is not going to have an easy 
time finding a replacement. 

The job Dey is leaving has been de- 
scribed in a number of ways, none flat- 
tering. It has been called a "school su- 
perintendent for spoiled brats" and a 
"limousine driver for eccentric million- 
aires," the point being that the touring 
pros arc so independent and prosperous 
that they are unmanageable. And there 
is a considerable amount of truth to 
that. 

Proof enough was the simple fact that 
the U.S. Open champion (Miller), the 
British Open champion (Weiskopf), the 
PGA champion (Nicklaus), the best Brit- 
ish player (Jacklin) and the tour’s most 
colorful character (Trevino) did not 
show up for the richest championship 
ever staged on one of the earth’s pret- 
tiest and best courses. They all had rea- 
sons for being absent, and one has to as- 
sume that if Joe Dey could not persuade 
them to go to Pinehurst, then no one else 
is going to be able to accomplish it in 
the future, short of using blackmail or 
kidnapping. 

There are many aging players who 
would like to have the job of commission- 
er, although they will not publicly admit 
it. The only avowed candidate is a play- 
er, but not aging. He is Deane Beman, 35, 
who has had some business experience 
outside of golf. Dey likes Beman and be- 
lieves him to be a bright, strong-willed 
fellow who just might be able to handle 
the task. But Dey alone is not going to 
make the decision about his replacement. 


Joe is one of five gentlemen appointed 
to a committee to screen candidates, oth- 
er members being Bill Clarke, the pres- 
ident of the PGA; J. Paul Austin, a soft- 
drink executive and "friend of the 
game"; and two competitors, Lionel He- 
bert and Charlie Coody. Ultimately, the 
10-man tournament policy board will 
vote on it. 

Dey was in Pinehurst last week cele- 
brating his 66th birthday, enjoying the 
glorious weather that finally set in and 
trying to save the World Open for next 
year, which he did after a senes of com- 
promises with Bill Maurer, the president 
of Dianiondhead Corporation, which 
owns Pinehurst. Maurer is the man who 
put up the cash and then had "less fun 
than I've ever had in my life" because of 
the no-shows and all of the jokes about 
the End of the World Open. 

“We tried to do something different 
and worthwhile for golf, and nobody 
cared,” said Maurer with obvious bitter- 
ness. “I’ll argue with anybody who says 
we did it strictly to sell land. We're sell- 
ing all the land and condominiums that 
it's prudent for us to sell.” 

Maurer is a rather humorless fellow 
most of the time who appears to be all 
business, no nonsense, and in something 
of a hurry. Without question, however, 
he has improved the Pinehurst area with- 
out destroying the old charm. And in 
making the announcement that the tour- 
nament would be renewed, he displayed 
a flair for dark comedy that even his em- 
ployees did not know existed. 

Nicklaus had said it was the "time of 
year" that kept him away, and Weiskopf 
had said he already had scheduled an elk 
hunt, and Trevino had said he couldn’t 
go anywhere for two whole weeks. So 
when Maurer went before the small band 
of media assembled for the World Open 
and Shut to inform them that next year's 
event would be held in September, that 
it would be a normal 72 holes, and that 
the money was coming down to $325,- 
000, he took some aggressive delight in 
remarking, "I hope September is a suit- 
able time for Nicklaus. Trevino only 
wants to go somewhere for a week, so 
we’ve fixed that up. I don’t know what 
we'll do about Weiskopf. Maybe we can 
stake out a caribou on the first fairway.” 

Throughout the whole affair in Pine- 
hurst every conversation seemed to work 
its way around to why — really, honestly, 
deep down, why — so many of the game’s 
top stars refused to enter the tournament. 

continued 
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THE '74 VEGA GT. 

EVERYBODY LOVES A WINNER, 


In Ihrce short years Vega has 
won more automotive honors 
than any other American-built 
economy car, and has become 
one of the best selling cars made. 

So what do we do ? We 
change it. 

But not without darn good 
reasons. 

We reshaped the front end 
with the intention of making 
Vega tougher, not prettier. 

With bigger, tougher bumpers. 


And cooling slots in place of a 
grille. 

Instead of grasshopper legs 
to support the hatch, you now 
get telescopic hydropneumatic 
springless counterbalancing 
arms for easier opening. 

On the lighter side, you also 
get nicer carpeting, and a bigger 
selection of available fabrics and 
colors and vinyl roofs and stripes 
and that sort of thing. 


But, more than ever you want 
economy, of course, and we 
haven't overlooked that. We've 
improved the Vega overhead 
cam engine with modifications 
in the carburetor linkage, the 
inlet manifold and so on. And 
we’ve even increased the size of 
the fuel tank so you can go 
farther between stops. 

See your Chevy dealer for a 
test drive. 

Sec what it's really like. 


Vega honors include: 

Car & Driver Readers' Choice. 
Best Economy Sedan, ’71, '72. 
'73. Motor Trend. Car of the 
Year, '7 1 . Economy Car of the 
Year. '73 Vega GT. Motor 
Service & Service Station 
Management mechanic survey. 
Easiest Subcompact to 
Service. '72. 


SEE WHAT TTSUKE 
TO DRIVE A WINNER. 



COLO DRINKS 
ICE CREAM BARS 


Xerox shows you 
how to lower 
the cost of a pound 
of duplicating. 


There isn’t much we can say about the cost of a pound of 
ground round, a head of lettuce or a dozen eggs. Or what’s 
happened to the cost of living in general. 

But with so many things going up, you’ll be happy to 
know we’re bringing something down: The cost of 
duplicating. 

If you ve been sending out for large numbers of copies of 
reports, memos and documents, you now have a way of saving 
time, money or both. 

With our new Xerox pricing plan, a Xerox 2400 or 3600 
duplicator can match — or may even better — outside 
duplicating prices. In your very own office. 

For more information on now Xerox duplicators can do 
long run jobs for very short money, contact your Xerox 
representative. 

At these prices, you may think they’re the greatest thing 
since sliced bread. 

XEROX 


XEROX : 


fXFROXl ORPORMI 




The Converse All Star is basketball's shoe. This year 8 out of 10 players in every major 
college and junior college tournament wore Converse All Stars. Converse All Stars have 
been worn by every U.S. Olympic Team since 1936, and All Stars have been selected again 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee for the 1976 Olympics. They are available in 10 team 
colors, 5 action styles in suede, leather and canvas. A C Ofl VG PG G I 

a. Eltna company 
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And this in turn led to the larger prob- 
lem of how the sport can ever guarantee 
a sponsor the glamour types he wants. 

"The great thing about a Crenshaw is 
that he gives golf an instant new hero," 
said Maurer. “We need more. And then 
it won’t be so important that you don't 
have a Nicklaus around." 

The gossip was that Nicklaus and 
Maurer had once discussed a business 
opportunity, that Jack had been dis- 
enchanted with Maurer's approach to 
him, and this was the true explana- 
tion for Jack's absence. Both Nicklaus 
and Maurer deny this. 

Nicklaus was saying not so long ago 
that he would "love" to play at Pinchurst 
because he likes to play nothing but 
"great golf courses." On the other hand, 
the dates were inconvenient for him: he 
had other commitments he could not get 
out of, such as the World Cup in Spain 
and the Disney, where he has to defend, 
and he had long ago scheduled these 
two weeks in November as a period of 
rest and relaxation, and that was that. 

Weiskopf argued that he was emotion- 
ally "drained" after the streak he had 
been on— winning six tournaments and 
never finishing worse than sixth over a 
14-tournament stretch — and he was not 
entering another event the rest of 1973 
even though he could capture the Var- 
don T rophy by simply showing up some- 
where. He was going on the elk hunt 
(with Nicklaus, as a matter of fact), and 
then he was going on an African safari, 
and then he was going to do nothing but 
rest up and get ready for the whole grind 
again after the first of the year. 

Trevino was serious when he said, 

‘ 'Man, I can't go anywhere for two whole 
weeks." To know him is to believe that. 
Also, Lee despises playing golf in cold 
weather, and he suspected the weather 
at Pinchurst would not be to his liking. 
He was correct. There was ice in some 
of the bunkers the first week and the wind 
had a bite to it. 

Johnny Miller had intended to enter 
but he withdrew with the flu, and every- 
one at Pinehurst accepted this as being 
reasonable. And, finally, Tony Jaeklin 
has given up competing in the U.S. al- 
together. except for major champion- 
ships, and he was not willing to leap up 
immediately and dash over here with the 
feeling that Pinchurst had created a fifth 
portion of the modern Grand Slam, 
which seems to be the goal of every new 
tournament. 


Joe Dev will leave the office of com- 
missioner hoping that his plan to cure 
the player-sponsor problem will someday 
be adopted. Dey wants a shorter tour in 
America, for one thing, and he under- 
stands as clearly as anyone else that a 
world tour is inevitable. "It's upon us. 
really," says Joe. "It just needs some 
thought and cooperation." 

What Dey would like to see the PGA 
do is establish 15 or so tournaments, 
apart from the major championships, as 
"must enter" events for the stars. These 
would be big-money tournaments on 
good courses, things such as the reno- 
vated World Open at Pinehurst next 
summer and a Tournament Players Di- 
vision championship at Atlanta Country 
Club — which smacks a bit of being a Na- 
tional PGA by another name. 

The super heroes at present are all 
against this plan for an upper-level tour. 
They just do not want to be ordered to 
be somewhere. As Nicklaus has said, 
"I'm not salaried out here, so what 
right does anybody have to dictate my 
schedule?" 

Joe Dey argues that the plan would 
help uncomplicatc their lives and, in fact, 
give them more free time, weeks of free 
lime they can rely on and plan for. And 
in doing this, Dey insists, they will be 
helping the game that has been so good 
to them. Not to forget safeguarding 
against the day when sponsors might 
become so frustrated the tour will not 
be the golden goose the pros have long 
taken for granted. Already it is possible 
that the 1974 prize money will be lower 
than 1973's. 

"If a recession were to hit the tour and 
their backs were against the wall, the 
players would surely guarantee the spon- 
sors a representative field," Dey points 
out. "It's for their own good and that of 
the game that they take the initiative 
when they can deal from strength. May- 
be my plan isn’t the best answer, but 
they're going to have to do something." 

The best cure for whatever ails the 
game was obvious to the loyal hundreds 
who followed the World Open. He had 
blondish, mod hair covering his cars, a 
campus-hero smile, the warmth and ex- 
citement of a young Arnold Palmer, the 
classic swing that is seen so rarely. Ben 
Crenshaw has it all. As Miller Barber 
said, "He's the best that's come along 
since Nicklaus. He's gonna be the new 
gunner. I knew when 1 beat him that I'd 
done beat somebody." end 



MARQUIS 

A new, improved 
way to spend 15«t. 

Marquis hits all the flavor, 
aroma and rich self-confidence 
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Show me a man with high hostilities and I'll show you a man with 
sporting promise, says mild-mannered Professor Beausay, who 
probed hundreds of athletic personalities to prove his points 

by GWILYM S. BROWN 


T he last thing in the world that Psy- 
chologist William J. Beausay wants 
to be accused of is generalizing. None of 
this casual, flat-statement lumping to- 
gether in categories, such as “All race 
drivers arc aggressive” or “Everybody 
knows that linebackers are mean ras- 
cals." The art of psychology as applied 
to sport is much more exacting; men 
must be examined one at a time and their 
profiles carefully charted. And what has 
Dr. Beausay found after years of exhaus- 
tive study? Among other things, he has 
found that all race drivers are aggres- 
sive and linebackers are nothing if not 
mean. And more. 

By individual profile, a race driver is 
nervous, depressed, withdrawn, insensi- 
tive, self-absorbed, dominating, hostile. 


WINNING ONE FOR 


THE RIPPER 



uncontrolled. And if that isn't enough, 
he also is slow of eye, at least slower than 
the average person. On Dr. Beausay ’s 
charts, a driver who makes the lineup for 
the Indianapolis 500 tests so high on hos- 
tility that some psychiatrists might de- 
clare that improvement was urgent. He 
checks out as being so tense and high- 
strung that it seems a wonder he can 
buckle his crash helmet, let alone gel his 
car out of the pits. 

The data is right there, as the accompa- 
nying chart shows. No escaping the data: 
Beausay is the executive director of a 
small research institute he calls the Acad- 
emy for the Psychology of Sports Inter- 
national, and the Toledo psychologist 
has run off personality profile tests on 
hundreds of practicing athletes, includ- 
ing 50 Indy drivers. After three years of 
examinations conducted at the Speedway 
during the race month of May, Dr. Beau- 
say’s data point to the conclusion that 
the most successful hard chargers who 
race there appear to be average in only 
one of nine vital personality characteris- 
tics. Further, the eyesight of the drivers is 
no better than the man’s in the stands. 

Tests by Beausay have shown that 
while the Indy driver has no trouble pick- 
ing out the gibberish posted on an eye 
doctor's wall, he scores significantly low- 
er than-othcr athletes his age in examina- 
tions designed to show how quickly and 
efficiently his eyes can focus and refocus. 

Beausay has more dandies. If racing 
drivers don't sound exactly stable, con- 
sider football linebackers and defensive 
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NICE GUYS FINISH OFF THE CHART 


Called the Taylor-Johnson Temperament Analysis 
Profile, the graphs tell all: linebackers (solid red line) 
score high in nerves, dominance, hostility. Indy race 


starters ( dotted line ) are withdrawn and almost as 
hostile. But distance runners (bars) are a dill event 
breed — composed, submissive and self-disciplined. 



linemen. Bcausay's profiles reveal that 
these men possess personality patterns 
that deviate even more. They are more 
nervous and depressed. Their profiles 
show that football's primary defenders 
are also more hostile, socially averse, in- 
sensitive and impulsive than the drivers. 

This sort of situation is fine on the 
fields of sport, but what of the social side? 
Say a young woman was shopping for a 
mate: what should she do? Answer: Go 
for the quarterback every time. Despite 
a certain suspicion that they are all long- 
haired, arrogant playboys, the quarter- 
backs, says Beausay. are not all bad. 
“While they test almost as high in hos- 
tility as drivers and linebackers.” he says, 
“it is for different reasons. It is because 
the quarterbacks are extreme perfection- 


ists. Otherwise, they arc a pretty cool 
bunch. They tend to be more lightheart- 
ed. free of themselves, compassionate 
and self-disciplined." 

The alltime safest choice for reliable 
stability turns out to be distance runners. 
According to Beausay 's profiles, they 
tend to be passive, compliant, tolerant 
and even more self-disciplined than the 
quarterbacks. 

But what of Beausay himself, this 
snoop who prowls the sports scene with 
his meddlesome 180-part quizzes, com- 
puter printout codes and charts and 
graphs? Is he intent upon proving that 
all the hotshot athletes arc hopeless neu- 
rotics? Is nobody safe with Beausay? 

With a couple of notable exceptions, 
everybody is safe with the good doctor. 


Beausay is a large and affable 42-year- 
old assistant professor currently work- 
ing at the psychology department of 
Bluffton College in Ohio. He has a pret- 
ty wife, Milane, three athletically active 
sons and two daughters. Beausay takes 
to the pulpit only on rare occasions, but 
he is an ordained minister in the United 
Church of Christ. He also has a certifi- 
cate in dental technology and a B.A. in 
psychology from Ohio State, an M.A. 
in counseling and a Ph.D. in administra- 
tion from Bowling Green. Drilling, quiz- 
zing or searching, souls — those are the 
credentials for a man who likes to probe 
personalities. 

The profile charts are part of a larger 
plan. Beausay is seeking an improvement 
of the breed. “The psychological aspect 

continued 
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of whai produces a super athlete is an 
overlooked and yet highly valuable sub- 
ject for study," says Beausay, a high 
school star whose own athletic develop- 
ment stopped in college well short of 
super. “I have no doubt that this knowl- 
edge also can help an average athlete to 
change himself into a superior one." 

There are enough believers around the 
country to have hired Beausay to profile 
the personalities of more than 300 Na- 
tional Football League players, 100 
motor racers, a wide assortment of pro 
and college basketball, football and 
hockey players, sky divers and even a 
women's semipro tackle-football team. 
"The girls tested out the same as their 
male counterparts,” he says. 

Beausay was first turned on to a study 
of the athletic psyche back in the early 
1960s by Bill Glass, who played defen- 
sive end in the NFL. first with the De- 
troit Lions and later with the Cleveland 
Browns, where he was once rated All- 
Pro. The two met through a mutual 
friend and immediately started picking 
each other’s brains. All his football life 
Glass had listened to coaches ascribe vic- 
tory and defeat to whether or not a team 
was "up" for a particular game. "But 
never did I hear a coach define what 'up' 
meant or just how to attain that state," 
says Glass. "I decided to find out for my- 
self. It was a difficult search because the 
only advice available on the subject was 
in books on salesmanship." 

Enter Beausay. At dinner one night the 
psychologist and the defensive end were 
discussing the game that Glass would 
soon be playing against the New York 
Giants and their outstanding quarter- 
back, Y. A. Tittle. Glass sought a meth- 
od by which he could get prodigiously 
"up” for a busy afternoon of playing 
sack the quarterback. Beausay intro- 
duced the concept of autosuggestion. 

"What is the chief obstacle you must 
overcome to get at Tittle?" Beausay re- 
calls asking. 

"The offensive tackle." 

"How do you want to handle the of- 
fensive tackle?" 

"I take a quick step across the line, 
throw him off and then shoot for Tittle." 

Beausay distilled this description into 
an explosive three-word command — 
“Charge! Throw! Shoot!"- which Glass 
was to repeat to himself frequently dur- 
ing the preceding week and then dur- 
ing the game. The psychologist calls this 
Super Psyching, Neither Glass nor Bcau- 


sav can now recall how often, if at all. 
Glass was able to shoot Tittle dow n w hen 
next they met across the line of scrim- 
mage. But what did happen was that 
Glass soon became a master of this psy- 
chological pep pill, popping it in many 
forms. 

"1 would lie on my bed before a game 
and imagine that I had pulled down a 
motion picture screen and was watching 
a film of myself in action, constantly get- 
ting past the offensive tackle," says 
Glass. "This was putting positive pic- 
tures into my subconscious— in the same 
way that performing well in a real game 
would have done — and it built up my 
confidence." 

When the tape cassette came into pop- 
ular use Glass would record a series of 
commands on tape and play them back 
continuously during game weeks. A typ- 
ical Glass-to-Glass taped Super Psyching 
might go something like this: "When the 
ball is snapped you are going to 
CHARGE. You are going to charge 
across the line of scrimmage and PUR- 
SUE, PURSUE, PURSUE. You are 
going to pursue for 40, 50 and 60 yards 
until you make the tackle or until the 
whistle blows." Always the trigger word 
would be "charge." The belief was that 
when repeated on the field it would ac- 
tivate the taped instructions bui ied in the 
Glass subconscious. 

Glass' most successful tape job was 
done prior to the Browns-Washington 
Redskins game on the opening weekend 
of the 1966 season. The game was in 
Washington and the temperature was an 
enervating 105°. To offset the heat, the 
message that Glass fed into his tape cas- 
sette was that heat was beautiful and that 
it kept the muscles loose. But best of all, 
the heat would help Glass because he was 
now psychologically programmed to use 
it, while his opponents, in their igno- 
rance, would dissolve into sweat-soaked 
exhaustion. During the game, while all 
around him seemed to blur in slow mo- 
tion, Glass charged through and shot for 
the quarterback. Sonny Jurgensen. like 
a man possessed (which, of course, he 
was). The Browns won 38-14 and it is 
generally agreed around Cleveland that 
this was just about the finest game of 
Glass’ outstanding career. 

Bill Beausay was often an enthralled 
spectator at these violent testimonials to 
the effectiveness of Super Psyching. "It 
was incredible," he recalls. "Bill Glass, 
a completely warm, outgoing and friend- 


ly guy, ceased to be a human being. He 
played like a carefully programmed ma- 
chine. It really got me interested in the 
psychology of athletes, especially so be- 
cause I soon discovered that little test- 
ing had been done on them." 

Beausay started out in Gasoline Alley 
at Indianapolis during time trials for the 
500 in 1968, talking with the drivers and 
even wandering through the stands, try- 
ing to figure out why spectators turned 
out in such huge droves just for the time 
trials. He decided to make Indy his first 
major testing ground. With tips provided 
by Astronaut Neil Armstrong, a boy- 
hood friend, on the personality tests used 
by NASA, plus some insights offered by 
Dr. Robert Taylor, co-author of the Tay- 
lor-Johnson Temperament Analysis Pro- 
file, Beausay returned to Indy during the 
1969 time trials. This time he was armed 
with the 180-question Taylor-Johnson 
test and the blessings of Indy’s medical 
director. Dr. Thomas A. Hanna. 

That first year Beausay ran tests on 35 
drivers — 17 went on to qualify for the 
starting grid and 1 8 did not. All the start- 
ers showed in their personality profiles 
an unusually high level of hostility and 
impulsiveness, traits that would seem a 
bit dicey to ride with through the crowd- 
ed, high-speed furor of the Indy race. 
Beausay also found it significant that in 
every one of nine listed characteristics, 
the 17 who qualified for the race were, 
as a group, from five to 10 degrees fur- 
ther removed from what could be de- 
scribed as average disposition than the 
18 men who didn't make the lineup. The 
conclusion seemed inescapable that it 
was the extra hostility and aggressiveness 
that got the starters into the race. 

Beausay was back again in 1970 for 
further testing, and the results served 
to confirm his earlier findings. Then, in 
1971, he was on hand with a lineup of 
complex eye-testing equipment, at which 
time he discovered that many of the 
drivers had questionable peripheral vi- 
sion. In the vital matter of how quickly 
the eyes could focus and refocus on dif- 
ferent objects, they scored lower than 
athletes from other sports. The driver 
average on the number of focal points 
on which the eyes could focus during a 
period of one second was 2.3. The mark 
for the 50 major league baseball play- 
ers Beausay has tested is 2.9 and the 
champ cye-baller of all is Chuck Ealey. 
the former University of Toledo quarter- 
back now starring in Canada (SI, Dec. 
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Hero worship" 


Motorcycle fever is catching 

Because whatever your size big , 
middle, or small - when you seethe 
delight someone else takes in his 
motorcycle, you want tc size one up 
for yourself 

And that's good Because what 
ever your size - big, middle, or 
small Kawasaki has a motorcycle 
that's |ust your size 

We even have small bikes that 
come in different sizes Small bikes 
for the street Small bikes for the 


trail Small bikes for both street and 
trail Even a mini-trail bike that can 
be tucked away in just about any 
vehicle except another motorcycle 
All selling at attractively small 



And. with Santa Claus on the way, 
one of the most attractive things 
about these small Kawasaki bikes is 

You can have the time of your life 
lust watching your youngster makim 



fine piece of equipment that’s all his 
own Teaching him some old- 
fashioned ideas like safety and 
responsibility 

Or seeing the look on his face 
When one of the nest times of his 
life rolls 1 out from under the 


Kawasaki 

lets the good times roll. 


There’s a lot of goo 
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The Car: 

a stylish rarity built for the wealthy, 
the 1930 DuPont Dual Cowl Phaeton. 

Under the hood: a 140-hp., straight-8. 

The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made from choicest 
grain and aged 8 years to perfect maturity. 

An undeniable mark of prestige. 
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That elegant straight-8 
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1 1. 1972). who scored a phenomenal 4.6. 

The idea, for Beausay, is to transform 
all this data into something pragmatic. 
This is where he claims to differ sharply 
from the more widely known team of 
Bruce Ogilvie and Thomas Tutko, who 
also have conducted hundreds of person- 
ality tests on athletes (SI. Jan. IX, 1971 ). 
“My purpose is to help the individual 
athlete improve performance through 
knowledge of his own psychology and 
how to get the most of it.” claims Bcau- 
sav. “Ogilvie and Tutko have made w hat 
I think is the mistaken choice of align- 
ing themselves too closely with coaches 
and owners, which puts the emphasis 
more on manipulation.” 

Ogilvie and Tutko. in fact, arc the au- 
thors of a book entitled Problem Athletes 
unit How to Handle Them and their sur- 
veys done for numerous NFL clubs have 
so irritated the players that their Players 
Association has called for a ban on all 
psychological testing. Several players 
also have suggested that there is a far 
greater need fora book entitled Problem 
Couches uiul How to Handle Them. 

The methods used by Beausay to im- 
prove the breed arc wondrously various 
and some even contain an element of 
risk for Beausay. He once punched a 
Toronto Argonaut center squarely in the 
mouth in a dramatic attempt to sudden- 
ly raise his low hostility quotient so that 
the center would fire out at the opposing 
middle linebacker. The center might eas- 
ily have preferred to tire out at Beausay. 
The psychologist also claims to have dis- 
covered the key to success for a punter 
on the New Orleans Saints who scored 
low on hostility when he found out that 
the man went partially berserk when 
pinched. An assistant coach was instruct- 
ed to give the kicker's biceps a sharp, 
painful squeeze just as he was being sent 
into the game. The autosuggestion meth- 
od via tape recorder, a la Bill Glass, is 
still a Beausay favorite to help an ath- 
lete overcome inconvenient Mr. Nice 
Guy tendencies. Another is a form chart 
he uses with athletes who score low in 
persistence, as determined in a test Beau- 
say has devised himself. "It teaches a guy 
to set goals for himself." he says. "That's 
important because a guy without goals 
is usually too complacent to succeed." 

Overly complacent subjects are asked 
to fill out four boxes on the chart. In the 
first box they record what goals they 
would like to reach during the coming 
season or year. In the second box they 
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For the $25,000 a year 
man who lives in a $35,000 
a year world. 

We can lend you up to $10,000 to bridge the gap. In fact, we 
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level. All business is handled by mail or phone for speed and con- 
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VW is more money than Duster. 

Duster is considerably more car than VW. 

VW seats four. 

Duster scats five. 

Duster has three times as much trunk space as VW. 
Duster delivers about twice as much 
horsepower as VW. 

And it has more weight, wheelbase and width. 

So, when you buy a Duster instead of a VW 
you get more. 

And pay less. 
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list the various methods they plan to use 
to achieve those goals. In the third box 
they sketch out a proposed timetable. 
The fourth is the evaluation box. When 
the season is over and the chips have fall- 
en. they must look back and decide 
whether they made good on preseason 
predictions or just fell flat on their faces. 

*'lf a person sticks to that process." 
claims Beausay. "there is almost noth- 
ing he can't do. The issue becomes not 
‘can I.’ but ‘will I.* I use it myself." 

Beausay now is working on some in- 
genious training devices to improve vi- 
sual efficiency, principally for quarter- 
backs. He is putting together a slide show 
that depicts what a quarterback might see 
as he peers downfield for a receiver. On 
each slide a receiver and a defender are 
pictured in a different one-on-one situ- 
ation. As the slides flash briefly on the 
screen the quarterback must call out 
whether he would throw or not throw in 
each situation. Sometimes distracting 
lights flash off and on to one side, or 
taped crowd noises roar in his ears. This 


is a device thought capable of demon- 
strating whether or not a quarterback is 
a risk taker or too cautious, as well as 
training his eye and his mind to act quick- 
ly in unison under game conditions. 

Not long ago. after studying his re- 
search. Beausay forwarded to the brass 
at Indy a plan he thinks would do much 
to improve the track's accident record. 
"Right now the cars arc too jammed up 
at the start and so those drivers who 
squeeze ahead to improve their starting 
positions cause accidents that can wreck 
the race." he says. "What this means is 
that drivers are being penalized for dem- 
onstrating the very quality — impulsive- 
ness — that makes them successful. 

"My suggestion is to imprint a highly 
visible grid pattern over the start-finish 
straight, pair the cars in rows of two in- 
stead of three, and station plenty of mar- 
shals along the track at the start who 
could, w ith the aid of the grid, easily de- 
termine who is trying to sneak up. A one- 
lap penalty would be assessed for each 
infraction. I think all drivers should also 


be given an eye test that simulates dy- 
namic race conditions, not just some let- 
tered chart, and that each driver should 
go through visual efficiency training. Af- 
ter all. things arc happening out there at 
200 miles per hour now. It's vital to have 
something better than just normal per- 
ception.” So far the Indy brass has taken 
Beausay 's suggestion calmly. 

Beausay even secs potential rejuvena- 
tion for those passive Milquetoasts of 
sport, the runners. "It's surprising how 
low a person like Dave Wottle, the Olym- 
pic 800-mcter champion, as well as other 
distance runners, score on such things as 
hostility and self-confidence." says Beau- 
say. "Most runners seem to be passive, 
submissive followers. But once you know 
the profile you can work with them to 
develop more aggressiveness and strong- 
er self-confidence. The research is still 
continuing and someday we are going to 
have runners with the race driver's psy- 
chic attitude. When that happens l pre- 
dict that the world mile record will come 
down a full 10 seconds." end 
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Trays are bulky But the ingenious Bell & 
Howell Slide Cube cartridges aren't. 

How compact is a Slide Cube 
cartridge? 

Packing 40 slides to the cartridge, 
you can store 640 slides in the same 
space as a conventional round tray. 
(Which holds only 80, or 100, or 120.) 

And the Slide Cube projectors 
designed around this revolutionary 


concept are a handsome break- 
through, too. 

They're compact-only 8"x8"x9". 
You can preview each slide on a mini- 
screen before you show it. Some 
models have remote control and 
electronic focusing. And lots of other 
innovative features. 

Why don't you preview one of our 
Slide Cube projectors at your 
Bell & Howell dealer? 



a Belle, Howell 


The Bell & Howell Slide Cube Projector Simply ingenious. 
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One jig saw cut circles around the rest. 


The method of testing was 
scrupulously fair. 

A nationally recognized 
product research organization. 
The Robert W. Hunt Company, 
conducted the entire project. 
They took comparable 
Craftsman, Black & Decker, 
Skil. and Rockwell jig saws 
priced under $20 and pro- 
ceeded to cut up hundreds of 


board feet of pine, masonite, 
oak, even galvanized metal. 

At the completion of the 
tests, one thing was clear. 

We quote: 

“Our test data indicates that 
the Rockwell jig saws have 
cutting speeds 12% to 120% 
faster than the other saws 
tested, depending on the mate- 
rial being cut.” (R. W. Hunt Co., 


Chicago, Illinois.) 

In other words, our jig saw 
cut circles around the rest. 

For a free copy of the results 
of the tests conducted by the 
Robert W. Hunt Company, 
write: John Trebel, Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell International, 
400 North Lexington Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208. 



Rockwell International 




The Volvo 164 

A CIVILIZED CAR BUILT FOR 



You don’t have to watch 
the 11 o'clock news to see 
how uncivilized the world 
can be. 

All you have to do is get 
into your car. 

And before you know it 
you'll be thrown into a world 
of mindless drivers, tom-up 
roads, gasless gas stations, 
and bumper-to-bumper 
traffic as far as the eye can see. 

Unlike the luxury cars 
that seem to have been 
designed for some never- 
never land. the Volvo 164 
was designed specifically to 
help you cope with reality. 

Its seats, for example, 
aren't the kind that let the 
tension of a three-hour 
traffic jam create tension in 
your back. Because instead 
of having them designed by a 
stylist, we called upon an 
engineer with the perfect 
background for the job. A 
bad back. What he developed 
were massive bucket seats 
(faced in genuine leather 
instead of genuine vinyl) that 
not only conform to the 
contours of the back, but 
adjust to give the small of the 
back the exact support it 
requires. 

Of course, being a 
civilized car, the 164's interior 
provides other civilities. Such 
as 10-outlet air-conditioning 
for when you are hot. a 
heated driver's seat for when 
you are cold, power steering, 
and about the same legroom 
and trunk space of some of 
the largest luxury sedans 
made. 

But perhaps even more 
comforting than the 164's 
interior, is the staggering 
combination of ways it 
protects you from all those 
drivers who seem out to 
get you. 

First we endowed the 164 
with a wealth of features to 
help keep you out of an 
accident. For instance: 
power-assisted disc brakes on 
all four wheels. Special 
valves that reduce the 
possibility of the rear wheels 


AN UNCIVILIZED WORLD. 



locking up in a panic stop. 

An aggressive. 3-liter, fuel- 
injected engine. A rear 
window defroster. And 
instantaneously accessible 
controls so that you won't be 
distracted from the business 
at hand (the control for the 
high-beam lights, for 
example, is located on the 
steering column, so you don't 
have to grope around in the 
dark with your foot). 

If. however, an accident 
becomes unavoidable, the 
lb4 has been designed to 
minimize its severity with an 
enormously strong, all- 
welded. one-piece body. With 
front and rear ends that 
absorb the energy of a 
collision rather than passing 
it on to the passenger 
compartment. With 
reinforced door panels, and 
with door latches designed to 
keep the doors closed, no 
matter what. 

With all this safety and 
comfort, it is difficult to 
believe just how nimble the 
164 is. Its turning circle is 
nearly as small as the 
Volkswagen Beetle's. 
Something you won't readily 
appreciate until you're 
weaving through big city 
traffic with incredible ease. 
Or tucking into tight 
parking spots other luxury 
cars are forced to pass by. 

There are some spots, 
however, other luxury cars 
will be tucking into that the 
164 will be passing by. Gas 
stations. Latest government 
figures show the 164 gets 
about fifty percent more gas 
mileage than the most 
popular domestic cars in its 
price range. 

Which leads us to that 
all-important question. 
Exactly what is the 164's 
price range? 

$6,695? 

That's a great deal of 
money. But unless you're 
living in a land of make- 
believe, believe us. it is 
worth every last cent. 

VOLVO 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 1973-1974 



DAVID 
GOES AFTER 

GOLIATH 

by CURRY KIRK PA TRICK 


f s it possible to begin a college bas- 
ketball season without raising hosan- 
nas to Bill Walton and his UCLA Bru- 
ins? Well. no. So here's to Bill — Kick him 
in the knee, rah, rah, rah. Sting him with 
a bee, sis, boom, bah- and to Coach 
Johnny Wooden and all the other Bruins 
on the 10th anniversary of the origins of 
their reign. May they have no more. 

May they, rather, appear as cameos in 
the foljowing scenario: On Dec. I in Los 
Angeles Tom McMillen puts down his 
Kierkegaard, Lefty Dricsell punches a 
hole in his locker and Maryland defeats 
UCLA. On Dec. 15 in St. LouisTom Bur- 
leson knocks his head on a rafter, David 
Thompson scores 400 points and North 
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Carolina Stale defeats UCLA. In Feb- 
ruary Bobby Jones makes a shot of over 
three feet. Dean Smith substitutes 1 5 men 
at one time and North Carolina has beat- 
en both Maryland and North Carolina 
State on the way to winding up an un- 
defeated regular season. In March the 
Atlantic Coast Conference concludes its 
most successful year ever as four teams 
arc put on probation for embezzlement 
and two arc suspended for mail fraud. 
Finally, at the NCAA tournament in 
Greensboro. UCLA is dethroned once 
and for all by the ACC. As Coach Tates 
Locke waves his whip and chair, hush 
puppies cascade from the rafters and 
15.000 ovcrallcd dung shovclcrs shout 
their school’s frantic slogan. "1-P-T-A- 
Y. I-P-T-A-Y [I Pay 20 a Year]." Clem- 
son wins the championship. 

Perhaps that moment next spring when 
the NCAA title is decided in the Caro- 
lina pines will not be the end of the 
UCLA tyranny. Maybe, instead, it will 
come earlier against archrival Southern 
Cal. or Oregon or Stanford, young teams 
waiting with bared teeth in the Bruins' 
own conference. It might even end 
fcgainst Notre Dame, the team that last 
beat the Bruins back there in, what was 
it. 1918? and may remember how to do 
it again if husky freshman Adrian Dant- 
ley can make the starting lineup. But if 
history be a guide, when UCLA falls it 
just as likely could be the Atlantic Coast 
Conference that will be there waiting. 

Despite the swollen claims of suprem- 
acy generated by the ACC’s own pub- 
licity organs and. conversely, the mock- 
ing derision the conference receives from 
professional skeptics Southern Cal’s 
Bob Boyd says. "As a group our little 
teams in the Pac Eight year in and year 
out would kick the ACC’s rear end" 
the truth lies somewhere between. 

Wherever that is. it must be conceded 
that for colorful teams, imaginative 
coaches, smart players, kinky incidents, 
blatant outrages, spectacular coat-and- 
tic getups. enthusiasm, noise, old-fash- 
ioned bitterness and downright exciting 
basketball, top-to-bottom the Atlantic 
Coast Conference leads them all. 

Let us dispense with the simple facts 
that during the 20 years the conference 
has been in existence with its postseason 
tournament, only 13 limes has the reg- 
ular-season champion (and best team) 
escaped double jeopardy and won the 





Let us throw all of this away. What 
should be pointed out is how the ACC 
has girded for UCLA. 

Though league representatives have 
twice lost to the Bruins in the NCAA 
finals (Duke in 1964 and North Caro- 
lina in 1968). which was the last team to 
beat UCLA in the Final Four? Which 
was the last team to — gel this — embar- 
rass UCLA? It was an ACC representa- 
tive on both counts. In 1962 Wake For- 
est defeated the Bruins for national third 
place. And in 1965 Duke beat UCLA 
back-to-back 82 66 and 94 75, which 
means that during one lost weekend in 
Carolina the Bruins lost as many out-of- 
league games as they have in the seven 
years since. Indeed, against UCLA the 
ACC is 3-5. USC’s Bob Boyd is 2-14. 

All of this, along with $12.95. will 
get you a piece of beef jerky down at the 
grocery when UCLA starts truckin' again 
this winter. But it is interesting to note 
that if anybody in any one year has been 
prepared to stop the Bruins' ritual 
slaughter it is the ACC in 1973-74. 

First there will be those early-season 
clashes between UCLA and Maryland 
and North Carolina State that should 
provide opportunities for action and not 
just talk. Then there will be the Eastern 
regionalsand the NCAA finals to be held 


tournament: that of those 13 teams, only 
10 were eligible for the NCAA tourna- 
ment (North Carolina State was on pro- 
bation in 1955. 1959 and again last year): 
and that of those 10. nine won the East- 
ern regional while nothing short of a 
four-overtime defeat stopped the 10th 
(Canisius beat N.C. Stale 79-78 in 1956). 

Let us toss off the statistics showing 
that since 1962 the ACC has won the 
Eastern regional and advanced to the 
Final Four eight times (more than any 
other league except the Pac Eight where 
UCLA has been the representative 10 
times). And that in the four years the 
ACC did not win the East, it may have 
been because the regular-season cham- 
pion (and best team) did not even go — 
Ac., last March when N.C. State sal home 
again while Maryland advanced and. 
with Center Len Elmore playing on one 
foot, lost to Providence. 

Let us not even mention the past ap- 
pearances on the national scene of four 
schools located within a 90-mile slice of 
North Carolina's Tobacco Road. Or the 
unbeaten 32-0 North Carolina team of 
1957. Or the All- Americas and the Top 
Ten teams. Or last year's symbolic 
achievement when at one point ACC 
teams were ranked two. three and four 
in the land. 


Towering Toni 
Burleson gets the 
hall for Slate. 


continued 


David and Goliath continued 


in the ACC strongholds of Raleigh and 
Greensboro. In between will appear play- 
ers, plans and possibilities galore. 

At Maryland, besides McMillen and 
Elmore and the omniscient Driesell, 
there is John Lucas, the best left-handed 
black tennis player in college (and one 
of the best basketball players in back- 
court). He steadies a dangerous, veteran 
lineup. 

At North Carolina State there arc the 
tall Tom Burleson and tins Monte Towe, 
who will move in lockstep with several 
burly forwards and a couple of talented 
junior-college transfers as the Wolfpack 
attempts to duplicate its 27-0 record of 
last year. 

At North Carolina, joining the splen- 
did Olympian Jones and Mitch Kupchak 
of the World University Games team, 
there arc tall and able Ed Stahl and the 
best freshman class in school history, in- 
cluding a fellow named Walter Davis 
•who is destined, says one coach given to 
superlatives, "for instant superdom." 

At Virginia and Wake Forest there arc 
Wonderful Wally Walker, back from the 
deck of the Cuban brawl in the World 
University Games, and Tony Byers, a 
smooth and serpentine operator in the 
pro mold. 

At Clemson there is a new 7-footer, 
Wayne Rollins of Cordele, Ga., who 
turned his back on Kentucky among oth- 
ers just to play in the ACC. And at Duke 
there are some old (tradition), some new 
(Coach Neill McGeachy), some bor- 
rowed (time) and a lot of blue. 

Above all. in the ACC and the state of 
North Carolina there is hope: and from 
the dusty potholes off Route 150 out of 
Boiling Springs to Room 206D of Sul- 
livan Flail on the North Carolina State 
campus hard by the capitol, hope is Da- 
vid Thompson (see cover). 

His name is just David Thompson. Most- 
ly, just David. Unlike other paragons of 
truth, beauty, virtue and the 42-inch ver- 
tical leap, there are no snappy nicknames 
or capitalized initials for headlines' sake. 
No Dazzlin' Daves or Titanic Thomp- 
sons. Just David. Oh, the North Caro- 
lina State publicity office thought it over 
a few times, but nothing seemed to fit. 
Then there were the fans who shouted 
to him down at the Georgia football 
game in Athens— they called him "Dr. 
Rise,” — but that passed, too. Happily. 


As his litt lest teammate. Towe, says, 
"When basketball people around the 
country say David, everybody knows 
who they mean." Thompson himself ac- 
knowledges the simplicity. "I don’t need 
any other names. David is enough." 

It would be nice to report that David 
did not become the exquisite player he is 
by emerging from poverty as so many 
black athletes have. But he did begin this 
way. He was the youngest of 1 1 children 
and he started school a year early because 
his family was too busy picking cotton 
to watch over him. He sang in the church 
choir, played with goldfish in the grave- 
yard pond, helped his father build a mod- 
est house with his bare hands and prac- 
ticed the proper things with the basket- 
ball on a red clay court long after the 
stars had come out. His home is at the 
end of a rutted dirt lane that winds 
around a cemetery halfway between Boil- 
ing Springs and the mill town of Shelby 
in the western pan of the state. His fa- 
ther Vellie is 61 years old, a janitor who 
works the late shift down at the fibers 
plant; his mother scrubs the floors at 
Shelby High School. 

Two brothers and two sisters still live 



at home, but there are always more peo- 
ple than that around to tax the environs. 
The house is not complete. Neither arc 
all the cars out front — only the flowers 
are. Mrs. Ida Thompson somehow finds 
time to indulge her touch on the plant- 
ers and'lrellises that fill the yard. Botan- 
ical splendor thrives amid indigence. 
Towe calls David "our flower child." 

Vellie Thompson is a deacon at the 
Maple Springs Baptist Church. "Chair- 
man of deacons," he says. He raised his 
children to respect the Lord and defer to 
ciders. When guests came over, David 
was ushered to his room: he did not ever 
talk much, to strangers or anybody else. 
When his brother wanted to use David's 
ball to play with older friends, David 
gave up the ball. Then he ran away to 
hide and cry. 

After school consolidation in 1967 
young Thompson played on the jayvee 
at Crest High School up the highway. He 
was called Head by bis schoolmates — not 
out of any respect for his academic stand- 
ing but simply because David had a large 
pate (the nickname has not survived in 
Raleigh). David rejected a bid by Coach 
Ed Peeler to come up with the varsity 
that first year, but in his sophomore sea- 
son he started on the big team and scored 
a lot of points. Still, his shy modesty was 
painful to behold. When the older play- 
ers felt he was hogging the ball, David 
gave it up again. When his father told 
him to never mind and keep shooting, 
David did that, too. "He look courage 
and went on,” Vellie says. 

Peeler does not remember "more than 
a few words" out of Thompson for the 
next three years. When the recruiters 
started coming around, this became a 
problem. Eddie Biedenbach, the assistant 
coach at N.C. State, says the first few 
times he went to the Thompson home he 
never got past the screen door. David 
came out. Biedenbach talked; David lis- 
tened. Norman Sloan, the Wolfpack 
head coach, says that when he met Da- 
vid the youngster said so little Sloan was 
positive Thompson disliked him. 

"1 never meant to be rude," Thomp- 
son says, "but I don't really like to get 
close to people. If I don't know you 1 
don't open up." 

But David was kind, gracious, bright, 
cooperative, humble and just a prince of 
a young man. Typically, one of those vi- 
cious recruiting hassles that seem SOP 



Tom Me Milieu tr as lire Taps' prize catch. 


in the ACC resulted. North Carolina 
thought it had David all the way. Duke 
was around. Gardner-Webb. the school 
in Boiling Springs, moved in fast. N.C. 
State was always there, however: 
Thompson signed a grant-in-aid with 
Biedenbach in the parking lot of Crest 
High. Sloan kicked up his heels on a golf 
course when he heard the news. 

“Looking at schools. I saw Tommy 
Burleson, you know 7' 4". a nucleus and 
a guy who could get the ball." Thomp- 
son says. "Carolina didn't have a big 
man around. I figured at State I would 
have a good chance at the NCAA." 

So it was judged harsh irony when an 
accumulation of small violations during 
the recruitment of Thompson and. ear- 


lier. Burleson, got State a year’s proba- 
tion last season. (Duke. too. incurred a 
like penalty for actions involving 
Thompson.) 

The Wolfpack was undaunted. And 
when State beat Carolina in December 
with the vastly improved Burleson tak- 
ing all the rebounds and the gnomelike 
Towc controlling the contest even as 
Thompson was experiencing a bad night, 
the team knew how good it was. 

On Super Bowl Sunday the whole 
world found out about Thompson. Play- 
ing at favored Maryland, he already had 
scored 35 points on an assortment of dar- 
ing maneuvers and marvelous shots in- 
side and out. With the score tied at 85 
he broke from the corner and glided up 
the foul lane. Suddenly he was in posi- 
tion under the basket as Burleson fired 
away in the dying seconds. The shot 
bounced off the front rim. but all alone 
up there, almost too high to get into the 
TV picture, was Thompson. He had done 
his rise routine with hardly anyone aware 
of it; he simply hung up there for aw hile, 
grabbed the ball as it came off the iron, 
cradled it and dropped it in for victory. 

It was a breathtaking move by a man 
barely 6' 4" but one surely typical of his 
spectacular yet controlled flowing style 
of play the year long. Thompson went 
home to his dirt court at the end of the 
school year and reappeared last summer 
in Moscow as the absolute star-spangled 
hero of the U.S. victory over Russia in 
the World Games. 

By this time it was not stretching cred- 
ibility to note that a 19-ycar-old junior 
could actually be a combination of Os- 
car Robertson and Julius Erving, at once 
casual and cataclysmic. An ABA coach 
refers to Thompson's "joy in playing the 
game: the ability to lose himself in the 
team concept and make everyone around 
him better." A rival college coach says 
Thompson “plays 6' 1 1 '. If anybody can 
keep a team in the game with Walton and 
UCLA this is the guy," 

What Thompson does, really, is play 
within himself, never wasting effort or 
abandoning intelligence. This restraint 
sometimes appears to mirror (and may 
be a result of) his cautious personality 
off the court. He looks to be hiding his 
true skills as one might conceal strong, 
violent feelings. 

"David is so much better than every- 
one else he must get bored easily." says 


North Carolina's Jones. "Yet he never 
plays bored. He does just enough to get 
the job done at his own pace. You can't 
stop him: he can only stop himself. Some- 
times I think he is teasing us, playing 
down or something. The first time we 
played him he made a beauty, and I said 
'nice shot.’ He turned, smiled and said 
'thank you.’ I think he might have 
winked.” 

All last season, which Thompson went 
through encumbered by tape supporting 
torn cartilage in his right knee, critics re- 
ferred to his lack of lateral motion, an 
erratic dribble and careless shooting 
judgment. Now his knee is repaired: he 
is moving freely, running better, playing 
defense better, driving with abandon, 
jumping higher. (Tom Hcinsohn of the 
Celtics says, "On a scale of five we rate 
Thompson's outside shooting 10." ) Also, 
at 19 he is just starting to fill out. He is 
heavy-boned and has gained 10 pounds 
since last season. He is up to 200 even. 

"I got pushed around last year." he 
says. "I'd jump for a rebound and end 
up way out from under the basket after 
the bruisers got through with me. Now I 
feel I'm a lot stronger. I can hold my own. 
I'm goin' to be poppin' some." 

continued 


Leu Elmore plays aggressively underneath. 




Davit! ant! Goliath 




,V orih Carolina. s ‘till Olympian. Bohhy Jones, has splendid moves around the basket 


Dixie Classics. During that lime his 
teams never won fewer than 24 games in 
a season and several limes ihe Wolfpack 
was ranked No. I in the country. 

Unmarried, unfettered by hobbies or 
responsibility. Case lived a golden lime 
in Raleigh. He entertained coaches and 
writers into the wee hours at his large 
house in Cameron Village. He employed 
houseboys and had five apartment-style 
units installed for visiting friends. He ini- 
tialed parlies, was known to take a cock- 
tail now and then and enjoyed full ce- 
lebrity status. 

Then, in I960, it was over. On a De- 
cember night, as Case watched nervously 
from the bench, his Wolfpack mysteri- 
ously blew a 26-point lead against Geor- 
gia Tech and barely escaped defeat. No 
Stale team had ever collapsed like that 
before. Case smelled a rat. and he was 
right. When the scandals hit. they broke 
him. He was never the same, and in 1966. 
mercifully, he died, leaving most of an 
cstfcte of half a million dollars to be di- 
vided among his players. The trusted 
ones. He asked to be buried on a hill over- 
looking Route 70 where his team would 
always pass to play Duke. "I want to be 
w here I can wave goodby." he said. 

What Case had established was enthu- 
siasm and a fanatical interest in college 


As good as Thompson is. the Wolf- 
pack would not be a force without the 
blending talents of Ihe huge Burleson and 
the miniature Towe. both of whose ser- 
vices were in doubt not too long ago. Bur- 
leson had been arrested for breaking into 
a pinball machine and his eligibility was 
in question unti he was let off with a 
SI 00 line. (Now he is kidded as "Tall 
Tom Dillinger" by some teammates.) 
Towe. on the other hand, was of such 
small stature (5' 5*/i" j that Sloan once ad- 
vised a friend who recommended the 
dwarfish one to the Wolfpack. "You got 
the wrong team. It's Florida State that 
runs a circus." 

Currently, however, with a giant, a 
midget and master of the midway. N.C. 
State is the one under the big top. 

The Atlantic Coast Conference has be- 
come college basketball's foremost car- 
nival due largely to the efforts of. appro- 
priately. another N.C. Stale ringmaster. 
His name was Everett Case, and he ar- 
rived in Raleigh as head coach in 1946. 
Back home in Indiana. Case had never 
played the game but had been an admired 


high school coach at the age of IX. Even 
then he recruited lough: it was said as 
Case moved from town to town he trans- 
ferred the good studs with him. 

Case was suave and sophisticated. He 
bought his clothes in Chicago, had them 
tailored in New York and vacationed in 
Las Vegas. He owned a lucrative restau- 
rant chain and scored heavily in the stock 
market. But he quickly became a folk 
hero among the dirt farmers of eastern 
North Carolina because he recruited ex- 
citing players, coached a fast-break style 
and competed and won against the best 
teams in America. 

Case had a strategist's mind and a pro- 
moter's heart, He originated tourna- 
ments- the Dixie Classic with the "Big 
Four" colleges in the state playing 
against four outsiders. He forced the con- 
struction of enormous Reynolds Colise- 
um to be completed. He treated the rival 
teams in nearby Chapel Hill and Dur- 
ham like junkyard hounds. 

In his first 10-year period at Slate. Case 
won six Southern Conference tourna- 
ments. three ACC tournaments and six 
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°Hatfiaw§y flings out in a tugged, Canadian plaid. 


Hathaway’s newest, imported Lochlana is the Calgary Plaid. In looks, it smacks of the big outdoors. 
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David and Goliath continued 


Mitch Kupchak , North Carolina’s other big man , made the World University Games team. 


basketball. He forced the Big Four cam- 
puses to match him. After State had de- 
feated Carolina 15 straight times, the 
Chapel Hill school brought Frank Mc- 
Guire down from St. John's in 1952. Mc- 
Guire immediately established his under- 
ground railroad from New York, and his 
Gotham street kids beat Case’s Hoosier 
farm boys the first time the teams met. 
It took McGuire only five more years, in 
fact, to groom his team to go all the way 
to the national championship. 

In 1957 the Tar Heels were led by Len- 
nie Rosenbluth, whom Case had run off 
from a tryout camp a few years earlier. 
They also had a Kearns, a Cunningham, 
a Quigg and a Brennan, and by their de- 
feat of Kansas and Wilt Chamberlain in 
Kansas City they threw the college game 
into a melting pot. “I never thought I’d 
see the day when the state of North Car- 
olina sat up all night to watch four Micks 
and a Jew chase a black man across the 
stockyards,” one man said. 

That year Carolina completed what 
still may be the most memorable season 
a college team ever had. The Tar Heels 
won 24 games away from home. They 
won four overtime games. They won 13 
games by fewer than 10 points. They fin- 
ished the year by defeating Michigan 
State in the NCAA semifinals in three 
overtimes and Kansas in the finals in an- 
other three. Governor Luther Hodges sat 
on the bench; his constituents watched 
on TV at home in ecstasy. 

When the team returned to North Car- 
olina hours later 10,000 people were 
there, and the Raleigh-Durham airport 
just about collapsed. Now McGuire was 
king of the state. Though both sides deny 
it, this meteoric rush undoubtedly fos- 
tered the feuds, fights, name-calling and 
antagonistic resentments that have 
marked the Carolina-State series to this 
day and created bitter battlegrounds all 
through the ACC. 

N.C. State was on probation and Car- 
olina was soon to arrive there as Case 
and McGuire fought for power. On oc- 
casion the two coaches would meet for 
Sunday chats, but this relationship was 
mostly for show. The acting president of 
the state university system once had to 
call them together and reprimand them 
“for trying to tear the system apart.” 

McGuire began to lose his mass sup- 
port in 1959 when he pulled his starters 
in the final of the ACC tournament and 


let season co-champion State rout the 
Tar Heels 80-56. With State on proba- 
tion, Carolina was already assured of an 
NCAA tournament berth. McGuire said, 
‘‘The game didn’t mean anything.” In 
1961, this time with his own champion 
Tar Heels on probation, McGuire again 
thumbed his nose at Case by declining 
to play in the ACC tournament at all. It 
was his final act as coach. McGuire left 
Chapel Hill that spring 
Into the 1960s the scandals forced cut- 
backs in the athletic programs at State 
and Carolina. There was a rush to fill the 
vacuum. Bones McKinney, who had 
been a famous player at both state 
schools, took over as coach down the 
road at Wake Forest and constructed a 
fine team on the burly shoulders of Len 
Chappell. Vic Bubas, who had been a 
player and assistant under Case, switched 
to Duke. He brought in Art Heyman and 
Jeff Mullins and finished in the top 10 
six years in a row. Later Dean Smith, who 
had resurrected the sport at Chapel Hill, 
had a run of three straight Eastern cham- 


pionships. McGuire resurfaced at South 
Carolina with John Roche and other 
New York characters right out of A 
Clockwork Orange. Lefty Driesell came 
into Maryland recruiting his heart out, 
and he got McMillen away from Smith 
in the recruiting cause celebre of the dec- 
ade. Sloan, another player under Case at 
N.C. State, hurried back to his alma ma- 
ter. In 1968 he beat Duke 12- 10 and then 
nudged his way past Smith and Driesell 
by landing Burleson and Thompson. The 
battles were joined all over again. 

Today with more and better players, 
regal indoor stadiums, vast recruiting 
budgets and promotional brochures that 
publicize everything but the players' fa- 
vorite uppers, the ACC is more brutal 
than ever. Very few head coaches leave 
the ACC to work elsewhere. “It would 
be like going to the minors,” says Mc- 
Kinney. 

Animosities linger. Clemson’s Tates 
Locke once told his players of Driesell, 
“Just get me to the last two minutes even 
and I’ll outcoach this SOB from there." 

continued 
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David and Goliath continued 


Smith and Driesell should not be invited 
to the same party. Smith and Sloan 
should not be invited to the same city. 

“We aren’t little boys running around 
sticking our tongues out," says one 
coach. But too often the pressures, 
stakes, egos and conceits of trying to stay 
ahead make them act like boys. 

Solid citizens are not immune to such 
feelings. One of N.C. State’s leadingcon- 
tributors regularly calls a Raleigh radio 
talk show and publicly refers to Smith 
as Nickel Nose. "1 have to laugh,” says 
Smith. “I didn't think State guys were 
that clever." Around the league Sloan’s 
past transgressions into the realm of fury 
are cited and he is called Stormy Nor- 
my, the Human Panic. 

Graduates of the four North Carolina 
schools live, work and play next door to 
each other. When a man’s team loses at 
night, he loses at the office the next morn- 
ing. Even children become pawns. 

Last Christmas Eve, as Sloan was leav- 
ing candlelight services, he was stopped 
by a State alumnus who introduced him 
to a 9-year-old boy, an ardent Carolina 
fan. Peace and love were in the air. Si- 
lent Night could be heard from inside the 
church. As Sloan reached out his hand 
the boy shrank back in horror. “Ugh," 
he said, “I don't even want to touch you.” 

It is into this atmosphere that the na- 
tional tournament will come next March. 
If anything has a chance to pull the ACC 
together in common bond, probably it 
is the prospect of one of its teams de- 
feating UCLA. Maybe Maryland can do 
it. Perhaps North Carolina can. Inevita- 
bly, N.C. State has the best chance. 

As Burleson says, the Wolfpack can 
succeed if he plays Bill Walton “medi- 
um" and David Thompson has a 
“super” game. Towe says anytime you 
have Thompson on your side you have 
an advantage, that against UCLA Da- 
vid will be terrific. 

A few days ago Assistant Coach Bied- 
enbach was showing the ACC highlight 
film to an audience of students on the 
State campus. The movie showed Towe 
spinning like a yo-yo, Thompson ram- 
ming through defenders and Burleson 
towering over everybody. Afterward, one 
kid loudly asked, ‘ ‘How you goin' to stop 
Walton?” 

The whole room turned and looked up, 
up at Burleson. Then it exploded in 
laughter. Except that the man next to 
Burleson did not laugh. His name was 
David. Just David. He winked. 


He Just May Be 
The Baddest Ever 


His tendinitis-inflamed knees will still require ice packs and heating 
pads. His allergic reactions to a minor beesting while bicycling last 
summer caused collapse, a rush to the hospital by ambulance and 
heavy injections of an antitoxin (“It could have been fatal,” said the 
doctor). Then, on the first day of practice last month, the final hu- 
miliation: his coach made him get a haircut. Nevertheless, the young 
man on the opposite and following page who is defending, passing, 
swooping in and looking out over all of college basketball remains 
an ode to excellence in his sport. As the street rhetoric so often used 
to describe him has it: “The Redhead, he be the baddest ever." 

Four years ago Denny Crum, now coach of Louisville but at the 
time assistant to John Wooden at UCLA and the team's chief re- 
cruiter, returned from a scouting trip in the San Diego area. “Coach," 
he told Wooden, "I've just seen the greatest high school prospect 
ever.” Wooden reminded Crum that he had scouted Lew Alcindor 
in New York. “Yeah," Crum said, “but this kid is better." Wooden 
quietly turned toward his office and said, “Come inside— and close 
the door.” 

Bill Walton is not the kind of player anybody, even John Wooden, 
could hide for long. Last season he led UCLA to its seventh con- 
secutive national championship, its ninth in the last 10 years, its 75th 
straight victory over 2 Vi seasons. He has participated in 60 of those 
games, and last March in No. 60, when he made 21 of 22 shots and 
scored 44 points against Memphis State as UCLA won the cham- 
pionship again, the accolades peaked and held. High-toned praise 
was no longer necessary, it seemed: comparisons with other histor- 
ical denizens of the college game no longer valid. Kurland? Mikan? 
Russell? Gola? Chamberlain? Robertson? Lucas? Bradley? Maravich? 
Alcindor? Where have all the laurel wreaths gone? 

Having been offered kings’ ransoms to leave school and join a 
professional team, Walton demurred. Instead he remained at UCLA, 
and next week he begins his final season as an undergraduate. This 
time he has David Thompson, North Carolina State, the Atlantic 
Coast Conference, the entire NCAA and every campus hotshot out 
to get him. He has the alltime record for field-goal percentage easily 
within reach. And he has the opportunity to become the first man to 
lead his team through three years of college basketball to 90 victories. 
Can he? Probably, because the Redhead may just be the baddest ever. 
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THE TOP 
TWENTY 



Here they statu! . on pedestals. The wonder 
is that there are not two to a column , so 
packed has the elite of college basketball 
become. To those who have followed the 
game over the past few eons , it is no sur- 
prise that UCLA again is the choice. What 
does come as a shocker is that the old Bru- 
in assistant, Denny Crum, now head coach 
of Louisville ( rated sixth), thinks that any 
of 10 teams can lay hold to the title this 
year. There is solid reason for this judgment : 
Competition is stijfer than before and so are 
the schedules of the major colleges , includ- 
ing UCLA's. As scouting reports on the fol- 


lowing pages show, not only are high schools 
sending up bigger and better-trained play- 
ers, but an ever-increasing number of coach- 
es are stressing conditioning. Where once it 
was hard to find 20 logical contenders, it is 
now difficult to limit the choice to 30. Fan- 
ning over the country to weigh the teams' 
chances are Curry Kirkpatrick on the Pa- 
cific Coast; Barry McDermott, Mike Del- 
Nag ro and Susan Adams in the South; Kent 
Hannon, Larry Keith and Don Delliquanti 
in the Midwest and Southwest; Jim 
Kaplan and Angel Reyes in the East; and, 
for the small colleges, William White. 

CONTINUED 
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Scouting continued 



UCLA 


T in the interest of public service 
and to keep attention focused on 
all aspects of the situation, here- 
with a scouting report on the 
UCLA student managers past and pre- 
sent. Bob Marcucci, who did the honors 
during the tenure of Lewis Karcem, was 
fast with a towel but could not handle 
warmup jackets. He always took them 
one at a time. George Morgan, now a 
Marine based at nearby Camp Pendle- 


ton. accomplished chores for the Wicks- 
Rowe teams and never missed a play or 
a pun. Les Friedman, who toiled during 
Bill Walton’s first two years and is now 
in law school, was quick to the chairs but 
had no left hand. Now Friedman's broth- 
er Len, a junior and the new head man- 
ager. shows the most potential of the 
bunch. All he has to do is eat his greens 
and keep his proper silence. 

Eating greens and keeping silent have 
become uppermost in the minds of the 
Bruins since they went out the back door 
of the Arena in St. Louis last spring with 
their seventh straight national champi- 
onship. Recently Greg Lee, the senior 
guard, sold his teammates, notably Wal- 
ton and Andre McCarter, on the joys of 
vegetarianism. Walton in turn has seri- 
ously taken up Transcendental Medita- 
tion. He called a team meeting to con- 
vert the players and even Coach John 
Wooden attended a meditation session. 
This togetherness, however, did not pre- 
vent the two from having it out over Wal- 
ton’s hair length. “When you're under a 
dictatorship, you do what the boss 
wants," says Walton. “I even had to get 


it cut twice. I may be an anarchist, but 
I'm no dummy." 

The Bruins likewise do not lack for 
smarts in preparation for defense of the 
title. To replace Forward Larry Farmer 
there is 6' 8* Junior Dave Myers, who 
came on like a caged savage last year; he 
can shoot, move and jump through ceil- 
ings. Splintery Pete Trgovich gets first 
crack at the wing spot vacated by Larry 
Hollyficld. hut it is likely that Lee, an 
outstanding passer, and the occasionally 
brilliant sophomore McCarter will sec 
more action there. Both have abandoned 
the point, acceding to the superiority of 
Tommy (TC) Curtis who, in his yapping, 
bowlcgged way. is running the offense 
better than ever. 

Walton and The Splendid Silkman. 
Keith Wilkes, who must be the most un- 
derrated player in college, w ill fit the post 
positions fairly well in their final season 
together while sophomore Ralph Drol- 
linger and freshmen Richard Washing- 
ton, Gavin Smith and Marques Johnson 
wait offstage. "This is the best team I’ve 
ever been on." says Lee. Yes, but the 
manager is a rookie. 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE 


2 If you have most everybody 
back, except maybe a cheerlead- 
er or two, from a team that last 
year went 27 and zip, won a con- 
ference title, a couple of tournaments and 
the hearts of thousands, then obviously 
what you should be practicing is how to 
defense that congratulatory phone call 
from the White House. 

But North Carolina State is doing no 
such thing. It may have David Thomp- 


son, the man who beat the Russians last 
summer, and Monte (Captain Crazy) 
Towe and Tom Burleson, who always 
can find work as an elevator in a Ra- 
leigh skyscraper, but the Wolfpack also 
has rampant caution. As Burleson puts 
it, rather without imagination, "We’re 
going to play them one game at a time." 

That means North Carolina State is 
not ready to say it is better than You 
Know Who, a question that will be par- 
tially resolved when YKW and N.C. 
State go halfway across the country to 
meet each other in St. Louis on Dec. 15. 
That game, some say. will be for the real 
1973 NCAA championship, a little plum 
the Wolfpack was not allowed to reach 
for last season because it was on a year’s 
probation for recruiting violations. 

The nucleus of the team is Thompson, 
the man with the jet-assisted takeoff. Da- 
vid is flying higher than ever this year, 
thanks to an off-season knee operation, 
and he is a guided missile. It is no secret 
that he disdained a pro contract for a 
crack at being No. I. 

About as important are Burleson, at 
7'4' almost two feet taller than that 


5' SVi" rascal Towe. Monte could have 
posed for a Johnson & Johnson ad at times 
last season, wrapped as he was so often 
in swaddling bandages. Thompson may 
get the praise and Burleson may get 
the stares but the feisty Towe is the strut 
that keeps the Wolfpack’s plane together 
and flying right. 

Coach Norm Sloan docs have a cou- 
ple of problems. Besides finding a new 
wardrobe of neon clothing, he has to re- 
place graduated Joe Cafferky in the back- 
court and Rick Holdt up front. Junior- 
college transfer Moe Rivers will move in 
at guard if he can learn the nuances of 
Wolfpack strategy. If not. Mark Moel- 
ler will do. And Tim Stoddard, who hit 
4X' , from the floor as a sophomore last 
season, complements Thompson at for- 
ward with another transfer, Phil Spence, 
and with Steve Nuce filling in at forward 
orcentpr. "We were good last year,” says 
Towe. "We’ll be better this year." That 
means State should survive the perils of 
the Atlantic Coast Conference where 
both North Carolina and Maryland will 
be better, loo. but as for that national 
crown, will better be good enough? 

CONTINUED 



Our basic wagon idea: 
little cash and lots of carry. 


Like the original station wagon Ford pioneered back in 1929. the 
1974 Ford Pinto Wagon combines a durable, economical car with a 
lot of space in back. And what could be more basic than that? 

The economy : First and foremost, the Pinto Wagon is an 
economy car — low in price, easy on gas, low 
on upkeep. 

The space Put a Pinto Wagon's rear 
seat down, and you’ve got over 60 cubic feet 
of cargo space. To maximize cargo 
, space, the spare tire is carried 
. under the floor. 

Other basics : A rugged 
2,000cc overhead cam engine 
is standard. It's been developed for good gas mileage. 

And for those of you who want even a bit more pep. 



W 


there’s an optional 2,300cc engine. 

Front disc brakes are also standard— for 
efficient and fade -resistant braking and little pedal 
effort. 

Further, the steering is rack-and pinion. 
like in sports cars Who’d have thought a station 
wagon could handle that easy? They're all good rea 
sons why the closer you look, the better we look. 

See the 1974 Pinto Wagon at your Ford Dealer. 

When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


0 

"V 


FORD PINTO 

FORD DIVISION 


( Shown here Pinto Wagon with Squire Option, optional whitewall tires, luggage rack, and deluxe bumper group I 
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INDIANA 


The young couple snuggling 
under the covers of a bed out- 
side Indiana University's As- 
sembly Hall should, logically, 
have been posing for a local version of 
Joey Heatherton's Serta "Perfect Sleep- 
er” mattress ad. However, when the two 
could be parted for a question they re- 
vealed that student basketball tickets 
were to go on sale in six days and they 
wanted to be first in line. 


With fans like these and players like 
theirs, the Indiana Hoosiers, who had 
UCLA puffing in the NCAA semifinals 
last year, should again be first in line in 
the Big Ten. Beyond that, it will be up 
to two individuals to fulfill the challenge 
of a sign hanging above the Assembly 
Hall’s entrance. It reads: home of the 
BIG RED HORDE. BEAT UCLA. 

One of the persons is Bobby Knight, 
the hot-tempered coach whose ingenuous 
style has produced 39 victories in two sea- 
sons: the other is freshman Kent Ben- 
son. the auburn-haired center who chose 
Indiana over 300 other schools and who 
may become a horde all by himself. 

Benson is from Henry County, the lo- 
cale of Ross Lock ridge's Rain tree Coun- 
ty , and like most every other Indiana 
"Mr. Basketball" before him, he is ac- 
companied by folklore. A brutish high 
school player, Benson in one game 
rammed in 55 points and seized 35 re- 
bounds. He is both Catholic and a mem- 
ber of the highly Protestantized bellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes: he ate 33 
pieces of chicken at the 1971 state finals 
banquet: last summer he managed to 


play basketball in Germany and still 
show beef cattle at the Indiana State 
Fair. At 6' 10" and a slimmed-down 230 
pounds, he can be as tough and mean 
on court as he is gentle off it. 

Making sure Benson will be rough and 
ready for jealous opponents who will try 
to prove he made a mistake in going to 
Indiana is Scott May, a muscular 6' 7" 
forward who has been all over Benson 
in practice. Scholastically ineligible as a 
freshman. May looks and plays more like 
Sidney Wicks than Benson resembles Bill 
Walton, which is the popular notion. The 
rest of the starting five - Forward Steve 
Green and Guards Jim Crews and Quinn 
Buckner — is imperturbable. There is not 
a senior on the team, and John Laskow- 
ski and Bob Wilkcrson head a list of re- 
serves who all can and do play. 

Pro scouts already recognize that what 
they see in a Bobby Knight player is what 
they get. He pushes his players to their 
limit and seldom leaves room for im- 
provement. I hc Big Red Horde should 
be the scourge of the Midwest provided 
it gets by that Big Green Horde from over 
South Bond way. 




Notre Dame was a young 
team last year, laden with 
sophomores and juniors who 
seemed, early on. to resemble 
the 6-20 losers of the season before. But 
despite a 1-6 start they came on like ban- 
shees. Center John Shumate had spells 
when nothing went up that did not go 
in. Forward Gary Novak became very 
defensive and Guard Dwight Clay ran 
the offense superbly. After two-point 



losses to Indiana and Kentucky, the Irish 
apocalyptically earned an NIT berth with 
wins over Marquette, St. John's and 
South Carolina and nearly won the tour- 
nament with consecutive upsets of South- 
ern Cal, Louisville and North Carolina 
before a last-second basket gave Virgin- 
ia Tech the championship in overtime. 
"It's just as well," says smooth Gary 
Brokaw. one of five returning starters 
from the 18-12 team. "We know there’s 
a lot more we can accomplish." 

Notre Dame's turnaround under 
Coach Digger Phelps was not altogether 
unpredictable. Only three years ago 
Phelps was making miracles on Ford- 
ham's Rose Hill. Although he suffered 
grievously in his first season at South 
Bend, he installed a system and instilled 
pride in the team, and last year he got 
some honest-to-goodness players. Now 
he has some more, and for the first time 
under Phelps the Irish have depth and a 
more effective pressure defense. 

Freshman Forwards Adrian Dantlcy 
and Billy Paterno, the best that Wash- 
ington, D.C. and New Jersey could offer, 
will take lots of playing time if not start- 


ing jobs from Pete Crotty and Novak. 
Another freshman, Ray Martin, looked 
comfortable at the point guard, so may- 
be nobody is safe. 

Nobody except Shumate, the very 
physical 6' 9" center who made 38 of 51 
shots in the NIT and was the tourna- 
ment's Most Valuable Player. Shu has 
occasionally overlooked the virtues of 
dedication, inspiration and perspiration. 
To motivate Shumate is Clay’s job. "I 
just wasn't doing anything early last 
year," says Shumate, "and Dwight came 
up to me and said, ‘Big Daddy, I don't 
care how many shots you miss. I’m go- 
ing to keep bringing the ball to you be- 
cause I know you can do it. You've got 
to do it." '" Not long afterward Big Dad- 
dy started doing it. He finished the year 
averaging 21 points and 12 rebounds per 
game, both team highs. "It's like this," 
says Clay, whose basket ended Mar- 
quette's 8 1 -game home winning streak 
last year. "I keep Shu motivated and 
Digger motivates me." 

Phelps is unabashedly turned on by the 
Golden Dome, under which the joy 
should be immense this year. 


CONTINUED 



Two ways to get 
hi-fi features without 
paying for a hi-fi. 


To a lot of people, the “hi" in 
hi-fi means emptying your bank 
account just to fill your ears. 

But we wouldn't hear of it. 

So Panasonic offers two com- 
plete record, radio and tape 
systems that give you a lot 
more than you bargain for. The 
Panasonic SE-4070, with its 
own 8-track recorder. And the 
SE-21 50, with its own cassette 
recorder. 

Either way, you avoid the hi-fi 
price, but get some very hi-fi 
features. 

Like direct coupling. For less 
distortion. And more power in 


the bottom end. Where you 
really need it. 

And our exclusive 
Quadruplex’” circuitry. Which 
gives a 4-channel effect to 
stereo tapes, records and radio. 
When you add two more 
speakers. 

And each system is designed 
to help your precious records 
live longer. With an umbrella 
spindle to cushion the fall. 
Viscous-damped cueing to 
minimize those anguishing 
scratches. And anti-skating to 
keep the needle centered in 
the groove. 


We didn’t cut corners in the 
tape sections, either. They let 
you record your own music. And 
play it back. With the help of a 
VU meter to monitor signal 
strength. Fast forward to speed 
you to your favorite song. And 
an indicator to tell you when 
you get there. 

As if all that wasn't enough, we 
added a pair of air-suspension 
speakers. Each with a 6% " 
woofer and 2Vi " tweeter. 

It seems the only thing we 
left off is a hi-fi price tag. A 
famous hi-fi feature you can 
probably do without. 
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5 The quaint community of 
Chapel Hill is up to the tops 
of its pine trees in rumors, an- 
ticipation and good old-fash- 
ioned enthusiasm. What is it that Dean 
Smith is building in Carmichael Audito- 
rium? Can the freshmen really spot the 
varsity 10 points? 

The reason for the outbreak of gallop- 
ing fervor is that North Carolina has 
most of the components back from a 


team that went 25-8 and finished third in 
the NIT last year, and it had the best re- 
cruiting year ever, bringing in half a 
dozen freshmen who look like the neatest 
finds in Carolina since the filter tip. 

The neatest of the new bunch is a top 
banana named Walter Davis, a little 
green to be sure, but still a 6' 5" wizard 
the home folks like to compare to David 
Thompson, down the road at North Car- 
olina State. Davis is not that talented, 
but then who is? Still, he is too good to 
keep out of the lineup that is if he can 
survive the hazing period Smith automat- 
ically imposes to newcomers. “We kind 
of like the freshmen to remember they’re 
freshmen." he says. 

The other newcomers will remember 
who they are simply because the veterans 
are so good. First olT, there is Bobby 
Jones, who makes a habit of getting 
sneaky open. Jones does it so well that he 
made over 60' , of his field-goal attempts 
his first two seasons. "And if there’s a 
better defensive player in the country. I’d 
like to know who it is," says Smith. 

Sophomore Mitch Kupchak and ju- 
nior Ed Stahl will fight it out for anoth- 


er inside spot. Both are big and strong, 
and Kupchak hit 60' , of his shots and 
played in all 33 of the team's games as a 
freshman. In fact, the Tar Heels have 
such a lengthy list of good shooters that 
they have led the nation in field-goal ac- 
curacy the past two years. 

North Carolina will have to fill in the 
backcourt, where the graduation of 
George Karl hurts the most. And. as usu- 
al. Smith plans to use several different 
lineups, including “big" and “little" 
models, running players in and out with 
the speed of an assembly line. 

Even the schedule looks good. The Tar 
Heels travel outside the state limits on 
only four occasions, and one of those 
trips is against meek Biscayne. 

One sour note in the concerto is the 
missing beat of talented Donald Wash- 
ington Last year he was injured, then he 
fell behind in his studies and could not 
make up the grades in summer school. 
Now he is out of school altogether and 
hoping to return next year. Even so the 
Tar Heels figure to win 20 games for the 
seventh time in the last eight years. And 
maybe win a few more. 



LOUISVILLE 


For years, first as an assistant 
at UCLA, next as coach of 
Louisville, Denny Crum ma- 
nipulated players. He needled 
them and played them, appeased them 
and sat them down, badgered them and 
juggled them. Then came last year's team 
with three sophomores and two juniors 
who had never started a varsity game. 
Crum was unmanipulating but hardly un- 
happy. “It was my most rewarding sea- 



son.” he says. The Cardinals beat NCAA 
runner-up Memphis State 83 69, won 23 
games and. for the eighth straight time, 
appeared in a postseason tournament, 
this time the NIT. 

Crum built that record on ice, a pogo 
stick and a neophyte — and each returns. 
The ice. Allen Murphy, averaged 16 
points a game as a forward, shot a cool 
52 f , and was so quick that he always de- 
fended against guards. Bill Butler, the 
pogo slick, is the other forward and may- 
be the most intimidating one in college 
basketball. The last line of defense in 
Louisville’s zone press, he will uncoil un- 
der the basket to swat away shots two 
feet over the rim — and he is only 6' I”. 
In 16 games Butler led the Cardinals in 
scoring, rebounding or both. The neo- 
phyte is now a two-way junior. Junior 
Bridgeman by name. He so enjoyed his 
first season at guard • that he made 
all-conference. 

Bridgeman rejoins Terry Howard who 
after a slow start was voted the most valu- 
able player in the Rainbow Classic even 
though Louisville placed second. Also on 
hand is reserve Phillip Bond, who used 


to gum up scoring on both ends of the 
court but has been the leading percent- 
age shooter in practice this fall. 

Even with all this talent available, a 
freshman has been getting the loudest 
raves. Wesley Cox could be as magical 
to Louisville fans as the Derby. A two- 
time all-state selection from nearby Male 
High, he chose Louisville from the usual 
5,000 colleges because, he said, he want- 
ed his family to watch him play. While 
he or Ike Whitfield, a 6' 8" junior-college 
All-America from California, could 
move into the three-man front line right 
away. Crum prefers to start Cox. At 
6' 5", he would make the average height 
under the boards only 6' 3 Vi" but Crum 
has concluded that smallness is not bad 
per se. Indeed, he has become a firm be- 
liever in little teams that can. He harbors 
special memories of the UCLA team in 
1964. It did not start a player more than 
6' 5" tall and yet won the national title. 
Since then Crum has viewed enough 
championship races to speak with au- 
thority. “There are always 10 teams ca- 
pable of winning the national title," he 
says. “Now we are one of them." 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU GO THROUGH LIFE 
AT LEAST GO ON TIME. 



I SAT'TS] 


Whether you're meeting someone deep down in the ocean or out on the 
tennis courts or at a sidewalk cafe in Paris six hours away, an Accutron' watch 
will get you there on time. And in style. 

We have watches to suit most any way of life. And in each one you'll hear 
the hum of our faithful tuning fork movement that promises you complete ac- 
curacy to within a minute a month* 

Isn't it nice to know that no matter which road you take, there'll be one thing 
you can depend on. 

For men and women. 


BULOVA ACCUTRON 
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7 Willie McCovey is gone: John 
Brodie is going. Even Mayor 
Alioto wants out of San Fran- 
cisco, preferring the gover- 
nor's mansion in Sacramento. All the old 
boys seem to be leaving the city by the 
bay. But it is young boys that concern 
Bob Gaillard, the bright, mustachioed 
coach a\ USE: he needs them \o start ar- 
riving. The Dons have won two straight 
WCAC titles almost entirely with play- 


ers from within a radius of 15 miles of 
all those bridges. Now. with Jerry Tar- 
kanian bringing his recruiting road show 
to league-member Las Vegas. Gaillard 
feels he must go national to keep up. 
"The City doesn't mean much to high 
school kids." he says. "Ifwe recruited 25- 
year-olds. we'd rule the world." 

Gaillard does well enough: this year 
the Dons have their best team since Bill 
Russell left to shoot hoops for lomi d-i- 
S'T-a-n-c-k. Of USF's five defeats last 
year, two were to UCLA on the Bruins' 
court and two others were by a single bas- 
ket. Gone from that team are Snake 
Jones and Mike Quick, whose outside 
shooting will be hard to replace. But the 
team does keep smooth Phil Smith, a se- 
nior who three years ago walked onto the 
campus unnoticed and without scholar- 
ship and became USF's best backcourt 
player since K.C. Jones. Smith is sinewy , 
deadpan, unselfish and still unnoticed — 
except in the box scores. The UCLA peo- 
ple consider him the best player they 
faced last year and he may be the first 
guard drafted by the pros. John Boro re- 
turns to play sixth man and shoot against 



Everybody knows about 
Maryland: crab cakes. Spiro 
and Ball-er-mer Street. Now 
there is another spicy item. 
The Mary land basketball team is as tasty 
as a chef's delight: it can draw raves like 
a Broadway smash— and at times is as 
disappointing as bad burlesque. 

True the Terps have tweaked oppo- 
nents for 50 victories, an NIT champi- 
onship and an NCAA berth in the last 


tw o years, but somehow there were great- 
er expectations. This could be the year 
of fulfillment. 

Those super-sophs of a few y ears back 
are now superduper seniors. Tom Mc- 
Millen should become the school's all- 
time scoring leader sometime this season, 
and his partner on the front line. Lcn El- 
more. has recovered from a foot injury 
that crimped the team's style late last 
year. McMillen has put on weight. El- 
more has taken some off, and that means 
a balanced diet that opponents should 
have difficulty digesting. 

After a freshman debut that was sim- 
ply sensational, floor leader John Lucas 
is looking to improve on the Terrapins' 
finish in the Atlantic Coast Conference. 
**l think the team will be closer together 
this year." says Lucas, who spent his 
summer "playing ball three times a day. 
morning, noon and night. It's a funny 
feeling not being on top. I've always been 
on top all my life." 

For Maryland to gel there, it will have 
to replace graduated Jim O'Brien and 
Bob Bodell. Junior Owen Brown was 
slated to fill O'Brien's wing spot. He is 



zones, and newcomer Russ Coleman is 
a pleasant surprise, but Quick's starting 
spot should go to 6' I " Tony Styles, a blur 
with the ball out of Iowa Central Com- 
munity College who will take some pres- 
sure off Smith's bony shoulders. 

In Kevin Restani and Eric Fcrnsten 
the Dons have up front two big men 
(they're both 6'9*) who complement 
each other perfectly. Restani lacks fire 
and is slow . but he is an excellent shooter- 
passer and a threat to score from any- 
where. Fernsten dives not score but he 
doesn't let anybody else do it. either. 
Depth prevails at the other corner where 
sophomores Howard Smith and Richard 
Johnson and multitalented freshman Jeff 
Randell are competing. Rebounder 
Smith looked good in preseason, but the 
6' 5" Johnson is a valuable swing man and 
Randell also will play a lot. 

It is a confident, intelligent, close-knit 
group that Gaillard has assembled on 
The Hilltop probably to play UCLA 
twice again (in the Bruin Classic and the 
NC A A regional). T oo bad. Gently flow 
the Dons, who otherwise might rage 
through the West. 


quick and 6' 8”. but he injured a foot in 
preseason workouts and will not return 
until the very start of the season. Mc- 
Millcn has moved outside in the inter- 
im. allowing young Tom Roy a chance 
at a starting position down deep with El- 
more. And Jap Trimble, who is experi- 
enced. will fill Bodcll's guard slot if he 
can regain his form of two years ago fol- 
lowing knee surgery last season. If not. 
Maurice Howard will play there. 

The team has only one freshman on 
its 10-man roster. Wilson Washington, 
a big man who probably will have to sit 
and learn behind Elmore. McMillen and 
Roy. 

Maryland lost three games after El- 
more injured his foot last year, and all 
together dropped four games by four or 
fewer points, so it may have been better 
than its 23-7 record. But it had a char- 
acteristically poor year in the ACC (it 
has not lost a regular-season game out- 
side the conference in a three-year span) 
and on the road, losing six games away 
from Cole Fieldhouse. This team looks 
too good for that sort of burlesque. Start 
the music. 


CONTINUED 
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9 Fred Snowden had been 80-0 
as a junior varsity coach at 
Detroit's Northwestern High, 
109-7 with the varsity while 
winning five straight city championships 
and a line recruiter as an assistant at the 
University of Michigan. Yet the young, 
gifted black coach had never been offered 
a major college job of his own. 

"Old friends from Motown would 
stop by and ask when I was goi ng to make 


a move,” says Snowden, who played 
against the Four Tops, whose high school 
typist became a Supreme, and who 
coached people like Alex and Ron John- 
son. Willie Horton, John Mayberry and 
two of the Temptations before Arizona 
Athletic Director Dave Struck tempted 
him to Tucson last year. 

To be certain he was equal to the re- 
building task ahead (Arizona had been 
6-20). Snowden brought with him two 
kids who had been teammates at De- 
troit's Kettering High. "Neither Coniel 
Norman nor Eric Money looked terri- 
bly impressive when they got off the 
plane." Snowden recalls. "My assistant. 
Jerry Holmes, took one look and said. 
'That's the franchise?" " 

Local reporters were equally skeptical, 
possibly because they thought Money 
was the star, and were upset when Ar- 
izona. low on Money publicity photos, 
gave them pictures of Norman instead. 
As luck or just possibly ability would 
have it. it was Norman who popped in 
24 points a game as the Western Ath- 
letic Conference's Most Valuable Player. 
All Money did was average 19 points. 


Snowden sometimes started live fresh- 
men as the Wildcats won 16 games and 
finished in a three-way tie for second 
place in the conference. But his new har- 
vest is so rich that the only other soph- 
omore who definitely will start is 6' 8* 
Forward A I Fleming, whose mother's 
given name is Arizona. Freshman Her- 
man Harris will play opposite Fleming. 
Another newcomer, 6’ 10* Bob Elliott 
from Ann Arbor, is so ready that last 
year's starting center married and 
transferred. 

The Michigan regime has settled in 
nicely at Arizona although, as Norman 
says, "When a lizard walks across the 
street you know you're not in Detroit." 
To make his teen-agers more at home. 
Snowden does things like dropping in on 
them for a piece of pizza and a friendly 
rap. which docs not hurt his reputation. 
Kids from all over the country call him. 

For the moment, though. Snowden ap- 
pears to have all the talent he needs to 
reach the NCAA West Regionals in 
March. They will be played at Arizona's 
new McKalc Center— sort of a home 
away from home, lizards and all. 



PROVIDENCE 


Since it is impossible to 
write a report about the 
Friars without some- 
how mentioning Ernie 
DiGrcgorio, reflect for a moment on vin- 
tage Ernie D before he signed with Buf- 
falo and people began to question every- 
thing but his I lalian ancestry. Here comes 
Ernie, dribbling up court against Mem- 
phis State early in the NCAA semifinal 
game. Kev in Stacom is on the end of the 



fast break and DiGrcgorio whips him one 
of his wonder passes for a layup. Stacom 
is the curly-headed and indefatigable kid 
who rejected lucrative professional offers 
to return to Providence. 

Here comes Ernie D again. This time 
it is a bchind-thc-back half-court bounce 
pass to Marvin Barnes, who vaults with 
the ball above the rim to put in a basket. 
Barnes hurt a knee later in that loss to 
Memphis State but recovered to play in 
both the U.S.A. -Russia series and the 
World University Games in Moscow. He 
was the leading rebounder and finished 
second in scoring at the World Games. 
He. too. could have turned professional 
as a hardship case, but he also chose to 
play a final season with Providence. 

So w hile it is goodby to Ernie D and 
to Fran Costello and Nehru King and 
Charlie Crawford- Coach Dave Gavitt 
can look forward to another year of Sla- 
corn and Barnes. In monetary terms that 
amounts to more than a million dollars 
in players. The question is: For all that 
obvious dedication, can the Friars be as 
good without Ernie D? 

Just maybe. In Barnes, who blocked 


137 shots and was second nationally in 
rebounding (19.0). Gavitt has a domi- 
nant center that any team in the country 
other than UCLA would covet. In Sta- 
com, w ho hit 55' , of his shots, he has a 
prized shooter who additionally is solid 
defensively. Depending upon who plays 
the other guard position, Stacom also can 
run the club, but he would be better off 
as the shooting guard. 

Gary Bello, a junior who saw little ac- 
tion last year, and Rick Santos, a junior- 
college transfer, are candidates as DiGre- 
gorio's replacement. Santos is the favor- 
ite. but there is also 6'4Vi* freshman Joe 
Hassett to consider. The best high school 
player in Rhode Island last year, he has 
a DiGrcgorio reputation as a passer and. 
remarkably, lives even closer to the cam- 
pus than his backcourt predecessor did 
which is to say he practically came out 
of the boiler room. Barnes can expect re- 
bounding help from forwards Mark Mc- 
Andrcvv and Bob Cooper, a two-time All- 
Service and three-time All-Navy selec- 
tion whose chief job was recruiting boots. 
That's a switch the Friars hope will help 
boot them home. 


CONTINUED 



Sure, you can dig down for 
it takes to have the clock fixed. 

But what about those big money 
waiting down the road? What about guaranteed income 
for your family if you’re not here to provide it? 

For that, you need help. 

Talk to a Prudential representative about it soon. 

Protect your family and your^ Prudential 

future with a piece of the Rock. 4# 


Lifelnsurancs 








Scouting continued 



There are days when 
Coach Al McGuire, bur- 
dened as he is with the re- 
sponsibilities of fame and 
wealth, does not come to practice. And 
there have been days, like a recent one, 
in which he came late and departed ear- 
ly. During his few minutes courtside he 
gave S30 to a former player and fell into 
a loud argument with a current one. The 
final thrust was the player's, a 5' 10” 


bench warmer. He told the coach to shut 
up. McGuire smiled. Later, while eating 
shrimp in a restaurant he partially owns, 
the coach said he did not even know what 
the fuss was about. "I am." said Mc- 
Guire, ”75 r ', bull and 25 r J serious." 

And who isn't at that traveling road 
show on Wisconsin Avenue in Milwau- 
kee? Mary Beth, Al's lollipop-licking 
secretary? Mike, the information direc- 
tor, who says that creeping foliage will 
be the ruin of the concrete and asphalt 
school he once loved? Chris, the 384- 
pound student sports editor who skipped 
picture day to buy a case of beer? And 
certainly not the /anics clad in fringe- 
tinged Sand-Knits with the Menomini 
Indian stripes who will likely appear at 
an arena near you this fall. 

The Warriors are small, young, inex- 
perienced and not very deep. The only 
senior starter. Guard Marcus Washing- 
ton. is a poor shooter from anywhere on 
the court. But he offers the mature lead- 
ership the team needs. "There were jeal- 
ousies last year,” he says. "This year 
there won’t be so much hassle." 

It is difficult to presume who would 


hassle 6' 9" Maurice Lucas, whose 1 1 re- 
bounds and 1 5 points per game creden- 
tials are the team’s best. When last ob- 
served. Maurice was pitching quarters on 
the gym floor, clad only in nylon briefs. 
Lucas needs the sartorial advice that 
freshman Bo Ellis can offer. Skinny Bo 
is interested in fashion design. Better, he 
can score. Earl Tatum, who played little 
as a 6' 5” guard, switches to forward. 

The real guards are Washington and 
Lloyd Walton, who sat out last year af- 
ter transferring from Moberly JC and 
signing, for a while at least, at Jackson- 
ville. Walton (doesn’t everybody have 
one?) wants to break Dean Meminger’s 
three-year assist record in two years. 
Somebody tell Lloyd that Allie McGuire 
holds the Marquette assist record. 

And somebody else tell America that 
a coach and a team that are 25' se- 
rious have, the last five years, won 88' , 
of their games and played the nation’s 
third best defense. All of this with Al 
McGuire in self-described "retirement" 
and without chalk drills, films or very 
much offense. Somebody’s conning 
somebody, right, Al? 




It may never reach the 
popularity of some of 
those dances they do on 
American Bandstand, but 
Dick Clark — a Syracuse graduate — 
should pay heed to this one. When the 
Gorilla catches on, historians will record 
that it started at Manley Field House on 
the Syracuse University campus and its 
founder was neither Hank Ballard nor 
Chubby Checker. Dennis (Sweet D) Du- 


Val does the Gorilla, and all his team- 
mates just die to copy his moves. 

Coach Roy Danforth lines up his bas- 
ketball team, each man at arm’s length, 
and sends DuVal to the front. Sweet D 
slides. The team slides. Sweet D glides. 
The team glides. He moves his hands. 
They do, too. He walks, he talks, he 
crawls on his belly. Ditto the team. It is 
all a reaction drill the Orangemen have 
developed to keep themselves just a frac- 
tion quicker than their opponents, and 
it and some very good players helped 
them post a 24-5 record last season, the 
most wins ever by a Syracuse team. 

Three starters — DuVal, Rudy Hackett 
and Bob Dooms — return from a team 
that finished 14th in both wire-service 
polls. Jim Lee. the sixth man, gains a 
starting position in the backcourt with 
DuVal, who moves more like his idol 
Dave Bing the longer he plays at Syra- 
cuse. DuVal scored at a 19.5 rate and to- 
taled 113 assists last season. Lee, who 
appeared in every game, shot 44' , as a 
sophomore and complements DuVal’s 
spectacular moves with his consistency. 

Hackett, at 6' 8” the tallest man on 


the squad, plays forward, while Dooms, 
6' 5", is the center. It all seems kind of 
small by modern standards, but DuVal 
says, "I guess on paper you could say 
that, but what counts is what takes place 
on the court." He means, of course, that 
the team has its share of leapers. Dooms 
is a steady rcbounder; he docs not give 
away his position. Hackett rebounds, too 
( 10 a game in 1972-73), and he has add- 
ed 20 pounds, mostly in the shoulders, 
to the 190 he carried last year. 

The Orange had counted on Fred 
Saunders, a 6' 7" transfer from South- 
western Louisiana who enrolled at Syra- 
cuse this fall, to provide them with even 
more strength under the boards, but 
NCAA detectives put a hold on that 
action. Too bad. but not fatal. The sched- 
ule is not overly tough and there is plen- 
ty of additional help to come from the 
likes of Tom Stundis, Steve Shaw and 
Scott Stapleton, all of w hom played last 
season, sophomore Mark Meadors, who 
did not, and Chris Scasc. a non-predic- 
tor. The Orangemen w ill have them danc- 
ing in the aisles at Syracuse whether it’s 
the Gorilla or not. 



CONTINUED 


Scouting continued 



There is something inher- 
0 ently unfair about this 

0 Blucgrass tradition. Last 
year marked the 4 1st re- 
newal of the Southeastern Conference 
basketball race, and for the 28th time the 
same thing happened: Kentucky blue 
and white paraded to the winner's 


circle. 

New Coach Joe Hall won the derby 
on his first mount, even after stumbling 


out of the gate. Kentucky rallied for 10 
straight victories in the stretch to beat 
Alabama. Tennessee and Vanderbilt by 
a game, largely on the spirit and poise of 
sophomores Kevin Grevey. Jimmy Dan 
Conner and Mike Flynn. They promise 
to be even better as juniors. 

Grevey honed his considerable abili- 
ties this summer with the U.S. team in 
China. A complete player, equipped w ith 
DeBusscheresque mobility and a soft out- 
side touch, Grevey saved his best perfor- 
mances for the title push, averaging 33.5 
points over the last six games, mostly 
from beyond 20 feet. Conner, the other 
forward, is a deft passer and the indom- 
itable Flynn, who eschewed his high- 
scoring prep style to become the Wild- 
cats' top defensive man. brings grit and 
size to the backcourt at 6' 3". 

Senior Ronnie Lyons, a little freckle- 
faced towhead who resembles Dennis the 
Menace, has recovered from the stom- 
ach and ankle injuries that made last sea- 
son his winter of discontent. A fine shoot- 
er whose quickness and court awareness 
more than compensate for his 5' 9" stat- 
ure, Lyons should be a menace again. 



There were limes last 
year when Penn Coach 
Chuck Daly must have 
cursed the Ivy League's 
ban on freshman play. As his varsity was 
struggling to a 21-7 record (which really 
is struggling at Penn), 6' 8" John Engles 
was leading the freshmen to a 15-1 rec- 
ord. Finally Daly could control himself 
no more. "I love him!" he shouted as 
Engles made one outtasight move. As- 


sistant Rollie Massimino had another 
thought: "I'll marry him!" Massimino 
has since taken the Villanova head coach- 
ing job (presumably with a broken heart) 
and Daly adoringly watches Engles im- 
prove his varsity. Such is Engles' pres- 
ence that Penn can afford to alter its long- 
revered system of light defense and 
patterned offense. "We will fast-break 
more." says Daly. "I haven't seen many 
kids who can outlet the ball like John 
can." His moves vaguely resembling 
those of a teen-age Westley Unsold. En- 
gles has exceptional strength and the en- 
durance of a marathon runner. When he 
teams with 6' 8" Ron Haigler, the East’s 
Rookie of the Year in 1972-73, Penn has 
one of the best forward combinations in 
the country. Haigler beat St. Joseph's of 
Philadelphia and Manhattan with shots 
at the buzzer. "The pressure doesn't real- 
ly bother me," he says. 

But will it get to the guards? One sure 
backcourt starter is John Bcecroft. a 
crack free-throw shooter (87.7' , ) who 
won the Princeton and St. John's games 
with onc-and-one situation proficiency, 
but Daly doubts that he can hit from the 



The departure of 6' 1 1" Jim Andrews, it 
was feared, would leave the offense with 
a gaping hole in the middle, but the feel- 
ing now is that UK may be better ofi' 
without Andrews' moodiness than with 
his 20 points and 12 rebounds a game. 
Junior Bob Guyette. while two inches 
shorter, excels in the three Ds: diligence, 
desire and defense. 

Offensively. Hall will try to open up 
the middle for drives off Guyette screens, 
but the Cats will rely mainly on outside 
marksmanship and a devastating fast 
break by those thoroughbreds of his. 
Further, the coach's stable of competent 
subs is fuller than ever, giving him con- 
fidence to go 10-12 deep. Two of these 
are black freshmen from Western Ken- 
tucky, Larry Johnson and Merion Has- 
kins (brother of the Phoenix Suns' 
Clem). Hall, who feels he lived a "fish- 
bowl" existence last year as the replace- 
ment of a legend, is gradually erasing the 
racist reputation under which Kentucky 
basketball long labored- The Wildcats 
should win. If their talent does not ac- 
complish that, tradition will. "Kentucky 
never graduates that." Hall says. 


perimeter. Bill Finger, Whitey Varga and 
Ed Stefanski will try out for the other 
guard spot. It may go. however, to 6' 7“ 
Bob Bigelow who played guard, forward 
and center last season. " 1 1 w as my sch izo- 
phrenic year." he says. "I'd like to help 
the team any way 1 can. but I'm best at 
forward, rebounding." Maintains Daly: 
"We don't have any guards w ho can stick 
the hall. Bigelow is important here. If he 
plays guard, he must shoot." Otherwise 
he will compete for Penn's only forecourt 
vacancy w ith John Jablonski. Larry Lew - 
is and 6' 1 1 ” Henry Johnson, the team's 
only center-sized center in recent histo- 
ry. No problems here. 

Penn is a team of paradoxes. It is young 
(no senior may start) but experienced 
(only one senior started all games last 
year). It had the second-best defense in 
the country but will give up more points 
while scoring more. There are no two 
ways about Penn prospects. The Quak- 
ers ended last season by losing to Prov- 
idence and Syracuse in the NCAA re- 
gional*. The only place they can hope to 
avenge the losses is in the NCAA region- 
al*. No problems here, either. 


CONTINUCO 



First Class. 

Our 747 First Class is big and 
gracious, our 1011 First Class is big 
and gracious. Plus we made part of 
it a dining room with big, comfort- 
able swivel seats so you can dine 
with friends. You can even make 
reservations as you would in a 
restaurant. 


Coach. 

You like Coach to be roomy? 
You'll love how roomy this Coach is. 
And so you won't feel crowded, we 
put in unique two-by-two seating. 
You’ll never be more than one seat 
from the aisle. 


Technology. 

TWA’s 101 1 is even more advanced 
than the 747. It’s the most advanced 
plane ever built. In fact, it uses 
some of the same technology that 
landed our men on the moon. TVeat 
yourself to a trip on TWA’s 1011. It's 
everything an airplane should be. 


TWA is what travel should be 
to Los Angeles and Phoenix. 



Scouting imimtd 



There would have been 
only slightly less of a stir 
around Austin Peay last 
year had Fly Williams ar- 
rived wrapped in swaddling clothes. Be- 
fore Fly, Tennesseeans along the Cum- 
berland regarded college basketball as 
somewhat less amusing than holding a 
June bug on a string. Those outside 
Clarksville who knew of Austin Peay 
mispronounced it (it’s Pee) and few but 


opponents found delight when the Gov- 
ernors took the court. For nine years in 
the Ohio Valley Conference Austin Peay 
never had a winning season and in four 
of the five years Before Fly it finished last. 

"We couldn't get good w hite players," 
Coach Lake Kelly says, "and to recruit 
black, you need a black recruiter." So 
he hired Leonard Hamilton, who forth- 
with ventured to Brooklyn, N.Y., found 
Fly and ended ignominy. In his second 
appearance as a freshman. Williams 
scored 42 points. "People described him 
as if he were something sighted over Pas- 
cagoula. Miss.," a student recalls. Twice 
Williams hit 51 points, breaking a 12- 
year-old OVC mark, and his 29.4 aver- 
age boosted team scoring to 93.1, third 
highest in the land. The Little Red Barn 
where the team plays (capacity 2,500) 
grew hopelessly inadequate. AP won the 
OVC title and beat Jacksonville in the 
Mid-East Regional. It bowed 1 06- 1 00 to 
Kentucky in double overtime. 

"This is a climactic year," Kelly says. 
Enrollment has fattened to 4. 1 24 and an 
8,500-seat gym is under construction. 
New, too, arc nine players, but with Wil- 




ALABAMA 


Last year when the Crim- 
son Tide finished 22-8 
and made its first appear- 
ance ever in a postseason 
basketball tournament, even Bear Bryant 
took notice. He accompanied the team 
to the NIT and sat, sometimes quietly, 
at the other end of the bench from Coach 
C. M. Newton. During one particularly 
exhilarating game Bryant jumped up sev- 
eral times to object to the officials’ ap- 


parent myopia. Afterward in the locker 
room he apologized to Newton: "Gee, 
J was afraid they were going to give us 
u penalty." Wendell Hudson, Alabama's 
first black player, laughed, "It's a foul 
in this game, not a penalty, coach.” 
In such ways are Alabamians beginning 
to learn about the strange game of 
basketball. 

Three starters return and the Wave had 
the best recruiting haul in the conference, 
which should mean that Newton will not 
be caught offside in the race for the 
Southeastern Conference title. But hold 
it. One of the missing players, Hudson, 
was the undeniable leader on the floor 
and the unflappable counsel off" court. 
Forward Glenn Garrett and sixth man 
Paul Ellis will be more easily replaced. 
"Finding a leader is the thing that con- 
cerns me most — more than who we 
play." says Newton. "Wendell was so 
good that the others just naturally looked 
to him. You can't force that kind of lead- 
ership on just anybody." 

Guard-Forward Charles Cleveland, 
All-SEC as a sophomore last year, could 
be the man to direct the Tide's roll. He 



liams still around, little will change. 
Poinlman Danny Odums ( 10. 1 points per 
game) and Wing Percy Howard (11.4) 
rejoin him. along with 6' 5" Richard Jim* 
merson, who moves into the post. Joe 
Johnson, an All-America at Gulf Coust 
JC last season, will replace Wing How- 
ard Jackson, a two-time AII-OVC selec- 
tion who broke both legs in a fall from a 
roof last summer. Jackson's rebounding 
will be missed, but Kelly hopes to be com- 
pensated by more scoring from inside. 
Kemp Hampton. Ralph Garner and 
Fred Lee also figure in his plans. 

For Williams, too. a climactic year ap- 
proaches. “The Pcay's got to win and 1 
do, too," he says. “This place grows on 
you, but what I want in life I can get fast- 
er in the pros." Austin Peay ranked 1 5th 
nationally in its average margin of vic- 
tory during 1972-73, and the Govs suf- 
fered five losses by a total of eight points. 
A better defense could have won those 
and that is what Williams and the team 
are working on. "No more I shoot, you 
shoot," he says, "and we'll fly." In 
Clarksville they’ll take a Fly over a June 
bug anytime. 


was the one the team looked to for one 
of those behind-thc-back passes from 
midcourt that hit a teammate in the chest 
under the basket or to go one-on-one for 
the clutch bucket. Senior Guard Ray- 
mond Odums, a streak in the backcourt, 
is also back to lead the hot fast break 
and. hopefully, the league in assists 
again. Sophomore Leon Douglas, the 
6' 10" center who intimidated so many 
shooters in his first year, has shed some 
of his reserve and developed quick inside 
moves on offense. Nicknamed Gram pa 
because of his age (19). Douglas' con- 
sistency ard improvement offensively are 
the keys to the kingdom. Alabama will 
probably start freshman T. R. Dunn at 
one forward and junior-college transfer 
Charles Russell at the other. Dunn is so 
fluid that he sometimes is overlooked, 
but he rarely makes a mental error and 
he often comes through w ith the big play. 
There is more raw athletic ability on the 
bench than anywhere this side of the Al- 
abama football field. And come to think 
of it. down there at the end there is like- 
ly to be a man named Bear who doesn't 
like to lose. 


CONTINUED 


This demonstration recreates the powerful cleaning ability of Sears Lady Kenmore Dishwasher (Certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute) . 



Sears Lady Kenmore. 
The do-it-itself dishwasher. 


No scraping. No pre-rinsing. 

Lady Kenmore has 6 powerful hot 
water jets for the bottom rack, surg- 
ing hot water with enough force 
to scrub every dish, pot and pan 
really clean. Even baked-on food 
comes off. 

And the dishes on top get as 
clean as those on the bottom. 

Because every cup and glass 
is scoured inside and out by 
a field of eight upper jets. 

Then there’s Lady Ken- 
more’s protected pulverizer 
for leftovers. It’s kind of a 
mini-grinder with 12 stainless steel 
teeth that grind soft foods into tiny 
particles that wash right down the 
drain. (Of course, water is always 



fresh and clean — the water that rinses 
your dishes hasn’t washed them.) 

And our 8 different cycles include 
Sani-wash, which gives your 
dishes an extra-hot 155° final 
rinse. So everything is hygieni- 
cally clean. 

^ What’s more, Sears Lady 
Kenmore is built to perform. 
But if you ever do have a 
problem, you can rely on 
Sears service. 

Sears Lady Kenmore does 
^ just about everything, itself. So 
you really do have freedom from 
scraping and pre-rinsing. That’s why 
we call it The Freedom Maker. The 
"7^ Freedom Maker, both 

£>ears built-in and portable, is 


available at Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. stores and through the catalog. 
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Scouting 



Consistent with his new 
surroundings, he is called 
Talk the Shark, a name 
recalling the tricky mon- 
ikers affected by underworld gangland 
chieftains, at least in the movies. But 
though Jerry Tarkanian. the new coach 
of the Las Vegas Jackpots, would never 
be mistaken for a mob capo (his shoes 
arc unpolished), he has already brought 
into town enough hit men to make John 


Shaft throw 1 down his shoulder holster. 
Tark imported LA’s Big Lew from the 
Avenue. Pittsburgh's Jeep and Houston’s 
half-Japanese Massao Owens, freshmen 
all. to light up the Strip. He transferred 
a couple of junior-college triggermeii 
from Idaho and Arizona to take care of 
the backcourt. Quicker than you can say 
Godfather, he treated Las Vegas to a 
brand new Family. 

The school and community, in turn, 
have demonstrated renewed interest and 
support for the team: tickets are sold out 
at Convention Center; over 1.500 peo- 
ple paid S50 a plate at a fund-raising 
sports dinner; the governor made a 
speech and so did Shecky Greene. "I love 
it here," says Tarkanian. "Weather 
great, people terrific. 'Course if 1 start 
losing, I won't like nothin'." 

That is hardly likely. Las Vegas had 
two returning stars even before Tarka- 
nian went to work; 6'9" Jimmie Baker 
and 6'4" Bobby (The Phantom Phenom) 
Florence. Baker averaged 22 points and 
1 5 rebounds last season, including a 
dominating game against San Francisco 
in which he outrebounded the entire Don 


from line. Florence, a thrill-and-spill art- 
ist on the offensive board, has a nose for 
points, having averaged 25 a game, 
scored 44 against Houston and made 24 
of 35 shots against San Francisco. 

The real problem will be in coordinat- 
ing all those new faces. Already Lewis 
Brown, the 6'9" freshman center, has 
been a budding malcontent, loafing and 
initiating fisticuffs in practice. Converse- 
ly, the one-on-one prodigies in backcourt 
get along fine. 

Tarkanian would like to start two ju- 
nior-college recruits, muscular Ricky 
Sobers and shooter Lawrence Williams, 
but Williams cannot dribble and he has 
been hurt, So his job falls to 6' 7" Lddie 
(Massao) Owens, who is cat-lithe, elec- 
tric and poised. Despite his height and 
swing position. Owens could be the floor 
leader, freeing Sobers to concentrate on 
scoring. Jeep Kelly, quickest of the 
bunch, and Pat Bolster, ah, bolster the 
guard corps. The Rebels could use inside 
depth, but that should not matter. The 
schedule is a cookie, and v ictories should 
come easy as pic say about twice a Bak- 
er's dozen of them. 




OKLAHOMA 


Try this for instant trau- 
ma: in the first 30 seconds 
of his college debut Al- 
van Adams, all 6' 9" of 
him, lost (he tap to the Indiana State cen- 
ter, who picked up the loose ball and put 
in a layup. “Then we came down to our 
end and when 1 shot against the same 
center he blocked it," Adams recalls. "I 
made my next shot, but I think my whole 
season could have changed if that guy 


blocked that one." Hardly. Adams fin- 
ished the game with 34 points and 28 re- 
bounds. He finished the season as the Big 
Eight's Player of the Year despite miss- 
ing the last five games with a broken wrist 
and despite one other small point: he was 
only a freshman. 

If Adams dominated the conference 
last season, he might just smother it this 
time around. He is a bit stronger, a bit 
quicker and a lot more worldly, having 
played in both China and Russia this 
summer. Adams, however, will be play- 
ing under a new coach, the Sooners' third 
in half a year. John MacLeod gave up 
college ball for the Phoenix Suns, and Joe 
Ramsey, an assistant, and Lester Lane, 
a coach of international teams in Spain 
and Mexico, became the finalists for his 
old job. Lane won out and Ramsey lit 
out on Interstate 35 to become an assis- 
tant at Kansas State, 320 miles away. But 
Lane, only 41. died of a heart attack in 
September, and Ramsey, who had al- 
ready bought a house in Manhattan, 
Kans.. was summoned south to Norman. 
"Naturally. 1 am ambivalent about the 
situation," Ramsey says. "1 wanted the 


job, but I regret the way it came about." 

With Adams, Ted Evans and Tom 
Holland. Oklahoma can play a towering 
and tested front line. But Ramsey might 
prefer to use his galloping forwards, 6'4" 
Herb Williams and 6' 6” Melvin Baker. 
Williams is a prize junior college trans- 
fer, Baker a freshman from Gallup. 
N. Mex.. in Navajo country. "We can 
create some one-on-one situations for 
Melvin," says Assistant Coach Larry 
Dunaway, who had Baker in high school. 
"We figure two things can happen — ei- 
ther he scores or he gets fouled.” Or both ! 

The backcourt could be troublesome 
unless Ramsey finds a running mate for 
flashy Lee Gilbert. Mike McCurdy will 
till in while Percy Wells, who played bc- 
f ind Dwight Lamar at Southwestern 
Louisiana last season, is recovering from 
knee surgery. Jay Williams, another knee 
case, and John Breathwit could help. 

The Sooners will be playing in a well- 
balanced conference, one made even 
tougher with the introduction last sea- 
son of a 30-second clock. But they are 
prime favorites unless, of course, Adams 
has his first two shots blocked. 
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LONG BEACH STATE 


It seems fitting that fresh- 
man Clifton Pondexter 
wears No. 41 for Long 
Beach State, his older 
brother Roscoe wears No. 44, and Leon- 
ard Gray No. 50. The uniform numbers 
indicate fullback, fullback, middle line- 
backer, but the trio appears equally suit- 
ed to helping out at a tug-of-war, build- 
ing excavation or nuclear holocaust. It 
would not be too surprising this season 


to find that some teams take one look at 
the 6' 8". 230-pound Cliff, the 6' 6". 220- 
pound Roscoe and the 6' 8'. 235-pound 
Gray and immediately call out the Na- 
tional Guard. If they arc not enough, 
transfers Carlos Mina, the 6' 8" Mexican 
Jumping Bean, and Floyd Heaton, a 6' 5" 
former tight end himself, should provide 
sufficient intimidation to enable the49ers 
to lead college basketball in terror again 
this w.nter. “If we can get to hand-to- 
hand combat, it’s all over,” says new 
Coach Lute Olson. 

Along with imposing size, veterans and 
a fine tradition, Jerry Tarkanian unfor- 
tunately also bequeathed Olson enough 
dirty linen to make NCAA probation a 
distinct possibility in the eyes of the lo- 
cal gentry. However much the former 
coach carried out his prolonged negoti- 
ations with Las Vegas in the newspapers 
and had both schools wallowing in fan- 
tastic (not to say outrageous) offers, 
community feelings have since calmed, 
and Olson, who was summoned from 
neighboring Long Beach City College, is 
in full command. 

The Tark-to-Lutc transformation in- 


cludes a quieter atmosphere, concentra- 
tion on technology rather than emotion 
and constant man-to-man extended de- 
fenses. Olson has instituted a mobile 
passing game which has the 49ers switch- 
ing and weaving as never before, but 
when it counts. Long Beach will again 
go to its inside jam game. There Gray, 
who has lost 20 pounds and gained new 
hope (his clashes with Tarkanian as- 
sumed alarming proportions), and the 
Pondextcrs should excel. Roscoe had a 
terrific rookie year, leading the team in 
rebounds as a sixth man. The dominating 
Cliff, though unused to stiff competition, 
is a fast and willing learner and one of 
the best freshmen in the land. "1 hope 
so," he says. 

Though the backcourt will miss Ed 
Ratleff. senior Glenn McDonald is still 
around to provide good defense while 
newcomer Dave Leslie is a shooter of re- 
pute. Little Rick Aberegg runs the break, 
throws flashy passes and delivers com- 
edy antics as well as his famous cough. 
“I think he has TB,” says Olson. Op- 
ponents are more worried about the 
49ers‘ GTP: Gray and two Pondextcrs. 




Before he leaves his 
present position to 
try something easi- 
er — like prosecuting 
Watergate or selling lawn mowers to Es- 
kimos— let tribute be paid to Bob Boyd 
of Southern Cal. Now and forever Boyd 
is hearing things like “too bad about last 
year” and “where does it hurt the most?” 
But, in truth, last year his Trojans fin- 
ished second in the Pac Eight, won 18 


games and went to the NIT. The trou- 
ble, of course, is that he just doesn't beat 
UCLA — at least not often enough. 

So Boyd keeps beating his head against 
the UCLA wall and one place where it 
hurts the most is in attendance, which 
was down last season at the Sports Are- 
na. Football Coach John McKay has 
promised to spearhead a season-ticket 
drive this time, but it may not be enough 
to keep Boyd in what he calls “the tough- 
est coaching job in America”: next sea- 
son he has an open ticket to Duke. 

As frustrating as the situation on the 
West Coast is, Boyd had an especially 
trying time of it last winter. Injuries, sus- 
pensions, players quitting and criticism 
for playing his son Bill all had effect. The 
final frustration was a St. Patrick's Day 
massacre at the NIT in which USC out- 
scored Notre Dame by nine goals only 
to lose when the victors took 33 free 
throws to the Trojans' two. “Skill of the 
Irish,” says Boyd, dripping sarcasm. 

Though all the season-end Trojans 
have returned, their offense has not. To 
correct bad passing habits USC will 
switch to a high and low post with less 


reliance on patterns. In backcourt Dan 
Anderson again is being promoted for 
stardom, but junior Gus Williams, an ex- 
plosive operator who can rebound, too, 
is the Trojans' best. Defensive specialist 
Biff Burrell completes a sound guard line. 

Elsewhere USC will take advantage of 
what Boyd calls his “unconventional” 
inside men— Mike Westra. John Lam- 
bert, Clint Chapman and Bruce Clark- 
to “outdeep” the opposition. It won't be 
all that easy. While nice things are ex- 
pected of Lambert, Westra always has 
proved inconsistent. And while Chap- 
man was somewhat of a disappointment 
for one season, Clark has been that for 
three. Both men, though 6' 8" and 6' 9", 
prefer to spray away outside rather than 
burrow down under. For that job. mus- 
cular Bob Trowbridge, a potential defen- 
sive stopper, is well equipped. The Tro- 
jans are heavy in size and numbers (Bill 
Boyd is another medium-range threat, es- 
pecially on the road away from the cat- 
calls) but they are neither quick nor phys- 
ical. “A year away” is Boyd's annual 
joke, but next year the coach himself may 
have gone away. 
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Exciting Like underwear 
isn't Made for wearing 
everyday But bolder 
Brighter Not just colored 
underwear But Dynamite! 
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skin In powerful colors 
Explosive prints 
Brash, blazing patterns 
tfciW Comfortable Like _ 
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H everything he wears 

H seriously 
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Best of the Best 


Five to Watch 

li is hard to imagine that anything among 
the Colorado Rockies could come up 
short, but that is what has happened to 
the University of Colorado Buffaloes, 
who are tall in every way except height. 
With a few more inches here and there 
they might have made the top 20. Still, 
they will be very much worth watching, 
not necessarily because they will finish 
in the next five— they likely will not 
but because, like Louisiana Slate. Pur- 
due. Boston College and Oregon, they 
are an interesting team that has not been 
heard from much recently but will be 
soon. What the Buffaloes have instead 
of height is Lee (Harpo) Haven, whose 
blond locks will be reflecting the dim light 
of the CU field house as he leads a fast 
break. Haven is one of the scrappy play- 
ers who helped unflappable Sox Walseth 
become the Big Eight's 1972-73 Coach 
of the Year by hanging up a 9-5 league 
record. Junior-college transfer Tony 
Lawrence and Scott Wedman, a 6' 7" se- 
nior and one of the country’s better de- 
fenders. can both score in Walseth's pat- 
terned offense. 

Another Coach of the Year was Lou- 
isiana Stale's Dale Brown. Late-season 
SEC wins over Alabama and Tennessee 
led the Tigers to a 9-9 league and 14-10 
overall record and helped Kentucky (ho- 
hum) take the conference title again. In 
his second year Brown has a solid nu- 
cleus in a backcourt of Mike Darnall and 
Eddie Palubinskas and an interchange- 
able fronlcourt of Collis Temple. Wade 
Evans. Randy Herring. Ed LeBlanc and 
John Engquist. Temple developed into a 
surprisingly accurate shooter last season 
after he was advised to soak his hands in 
hot water before games and during half- 
time. The best of five promising newcom- 
ers is Glenn (Hondo) Hansen, a transfer 
from Utah State who can play every po- 
sition but center. Dennis Wolff, a superb 
passer, provides depth in the backcourt. 
Brown, called •'Billy Graham in Sneak- 
ers" by the local press, has a reputation 
for getting maximum performance from 


his players. In a well-balanced league, 
maximum might be just enough. 

Purdue, mother of astronauts. NEL 
quarterbacks and Heisman Trophy los- 
ers, has been missing its share of hot- 
shots lately, and no one is more con- 
cerned about this post- Rick Mount state 
of affairs than second-year Coach Fred 
Schaus. So far he is coming in third to 
those other state rivals. Digger Phelps 
at South Bend and Bobby Knight at In- 
diana. which is not particularly pleasant 
for a man who had become accustomed 
to better things as coach and. most re- 
cently, general manager of the Los An- 
geles Lakers. Still. Schaus managed a 
15-9 record in his first Purdue season — 
mainly because he instituted the same 
UCLA track conditioning program that 
Bill Sharman used to transform the Lak- 
ers into an NBA champion -and his 
Boilermakers could improve with John 
Garrett and Frank Kendrick scoring and 
Bruce Parkinson directing matters. Now 
if Schaus can come up with some supers, 
he should not mind those season-ending 
games at Indiana so much. 

Mel Weldon of Boston College 
thought ■'the whole world was coming 
at me" when he was playing for the U.S. 
at the World University Games this sum- 
mer. Turned out it was only the Cuban 
team. Life will be slightly less precarious 
this winter as Weldon tries to make the 
Eagles highflyers again. A Tiny Archi- 
bald-style guard from Jersey City via ju- 
nior college. Weldon will be abetted by 
some fine homebreds. among them Bob 
Carrington, Wilfred Morrison and Bill 
Collins, and Syd Sheppard from Penn- 
sylvania. Coach Bob Zuffelato expects to 
use a free-lancing offense featuring a 
point guard and four mobile forwards 
and to substitute freely enough with 
Team Captain Dan Kilcullen, Jere No- 
lan and Mark Ratcrink to wear down 
opponents. Weldon eventually wants to 
enter social work so he can "help the peo- 
ple." Boston College is his first case. 

Ron Lee, the son of a Boston motor- 
cycle patrolman is one local product that 
BC let get away — all the way to Oregon. 


He averaged 19 points a game last sea 
son and became the first freshman ever 
named to the All-Pac Eight first team, 
but he is not all Coach Dick Harter is 
relying on to do something about the 
UCLAs. USCs and Stanfords his Ducks 
have to face. A promotional picture that 
shows all five Oregon players in a pileup 
for a loose ball is what Harter has in 
mind, the Kamikaze defense that worked 
well for him at Pennsylvania. Harter 
says, ••We'll be clean but tough." Two 
of his toughics arc Steve Mankcr. a 7- 
foot center from Des Moines, and for- 
mer Pennsylvania high school star Stu 
Jackson, but it is Lee, whose brother 
Russell plays for the NBA Bucks, that 
Harter counts on most. Among other 
things. Lee does sleight-of-hand card 
tricks in his spare time. Now, if he can 
make UCLA disappear. . . . 

The South 

I ndcpcndencc remains a respected calling 
in this region where such loners and non- 
joiners as South Carolina. Virginia Tech. 
Florida State and Jacksonville continue 
to send out teams that, respectively, have 
had five straight 20-win seasons, an NIT 
championship and, in the cases of the 
Seminoles and Dolphins, berths in two 
of the last four NCAA finals. 

Jacksonville has its usual plethora of 
height and might, most of it experienced, 
but the Dolphins could have trouble ad- 
justing to the unfamiliar personality and 
methods of Bob Gottlieb, their third 
coach in five years. "I may be guilty of 
doing too much too soon," the former 
Kansas State assistant admits. Flashy 
Henry Williams and menacing Butch 
Taylor are two of the four starters back 
from last year's 21-6 team. 

Transfers and dropouts have left Flor- 
ida State's Hugh Durham with a young 
group .but without the dissension that 
helped create an 1 8-8 disappointment last 
year. Defending NIT titlist Virginia 
Tech, a late-blooming 22-5 surprise in 
1973. returns nine of its first 10. though 
the absentee, leading scorer Allan Bris- 
tow, may be irreplaceable. South Caro- 
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lina lost both its rebounder and its point 
producer, but skinny Alexander English 
and Brian Winters provide more than a 
little of both. Centenary’s super big man, 
Robert Parish, would have ranked high 
nationally in both scoring and rebound- 
ing with 23.0 and 18.7 averages last year 
if the NCAA recognized the Gents as, 
well, gentlemen. But the NCAA does not 
and will not until the Louisiana school 
repents for a long list of rule infractions. 
Georgia Tech and Tulane are in better 
social standing, though new Coaches 
Duane Morrison and Charles Moir, both 
up from the smalls, would prefer im- 
provement to popularity. Four returning 
starters buoy optimism at George Wash- 
ington, whose 1 7-9 record last year was 
the school's best in 17 years. 

Vanderbilt and Tennessee should pres- 
sure the Southeastern Conference lead- 
ers. Even with four starters back from a 
20-6 team, including two-time leading 
scorer Terry Compton, the Commo- 
dores plan to reshuffle. Jan van Breda 
Kolff, Butch’s son and a record assist 
man as a 6' 8" guard, moves to center. 
When he is healthy, the Volunteers’ 7- 
foot pivot, Len Kosmalski, is the league’s 
best offensively, but he has to struggle 
to outrebound the team manager. Board 
help comes from freshmen Mike Jack- 
son and Ernie Gruntield, the latter New 
York City’s top high school player last 
year. Mississippi and Mississippi State 
have experienced teams but not a 20- 
point scorer between them. 

When Duke Coach Bucky Waters un- 
expectedly resigned this fall, the Blue 
Devils almost lured 77-year-old Adolph 
Rupp onto the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence battlefield. “I hated to say no,” ad- 
mitted the former Kentucky coach. “It 
was the greatest tribute ever paid me.” 
Rupp declined when the death of his 
business partner left his Lexington farm 
unattended. Neill McGeachy got the job 
instead, but he picks up Duke's first los- 
er in 35 years. Virginia Forwards Wally 
Walker and Gus Gerard are standouts, 
and freshman Bill Longloh steps in for 
the departed Barry Parkhill. Tates Locke 
had his best season in three tries at Clem- 
son, though 12-14 is not much to build a 
dream on. Seven-footer Wayne (Tree) 
Rollins will give the Tigers bark if not 
bite. Wake Forest, respectable in its first 
season under Carl Tacy, returns Guard 
Tony Byers with his 22-point average. 

Davidson won its seventh straight reg- 
ular season Southern Conference title 


last year, but Furman captured its second 
consecutive championship tournament. 
The Wildcats, with five returning start- 
ers, are still looking for a big man. Bull- 
ish Clyde Mayes and tall Fessor Leonard 
provide the punch for the inconsistent 
Paladins, who last year won 20 for the 
first time since 1954. Morehead State and 
Murray State are the most likely Fly 
(Williams) swatters in the Ohio Valley. 

The East 

In the 35 years of the NCAA champion- 
ship, only three Eastern teams have won 
the title. Excluding Villanova — disqual- 
ified after a tournament — only six fin- 
ished second. Slim pickings, yet under- 
standable considering the 56 major col- 
leges in the region, the innumerable small 
ones and the legion of outside schools 
that cull the local product. But if all this 
has a watering-down effect as far as na- 
tional championships go, it virtually 
guarantees the dog-eat-dog rivalries of 
the region. In Philadelphia, for instance. 
Penn, one of the few places that seem to 
collect hot prospects in bundles, fully ex- 
pects to win the Big Five. Temple, La 
Salle, which won the NCAA 20 years 
ago, and St. Joseph's fully expect it will 
not, and one of them could be right. 

Temple, which may be the strongest of 
the three, is playing under a new coach, 
Don Casey, who already has made two 
significant moves. He installed the free 
substitution system that Dean Smith 
made successful at North Carolina and 
he eliminated the cigar that his highly 
successful predecessor, Harry Litwack, 
always smoked. Otherwise no change. 
Four starters are back, including 6' 10" 
Joe Newman, and the Owls have the usu- 
al whiz newcomer — this one is Wesley 
Ramscur. They should improve their 17- 
win record. Joe Bryant, 6' 10" but scho- 
lastically ineligible as a freshman, makes 
his long-awaited debut at La Salle. Even 
without him the Explorers won 1 5 games. 
They expect more with Bill Taylor and 
Joe DiCocco returning and, when he be- 
comes eligible in December, Varick Cut- 
ler, a 6' 7" transfer from Maryland. St. 
Joseph's loses 40 points per game 
through graduation of Mike Bantom and 
Pat McFarland. Yet Coach Jack McKin- 
ney thinks he has a better shooting team 
than last year when the Hawks finished 
22-6. Only at Villanova is there Big Five 
woe. Jack Kraft left for Rhode Island af- 
ter a dozen years and his first losing sea- 
son. Just in time maybe. Rollie Massim- 


ino follows him without many prizes — 
and without Tom Ingelsby. 

In the Ivy League. Gerry Alaimo be- 
gins a second term in the resurrection of 
Brown. The Bruins return all five starters, 
most noteworthy among them 6' 5" For- 
ward Phil Brown, the league’s top re- 
bounder and its ninth-highest scorer. 
Princeton has 6' 9" Andy Rimol and 
sophomore Guard Armond Hill, and 
Yale welcomes to the varsity last year's 
20-1 freshmen. Poor Dartmouth mourns 
the graduation of James Brown, Cornell 
digs out the snowblowers and Harvard 
warms up a new coach, former Boston 
Celtic Satch Sanders. 

Larry Weise has been replaced at St. 
Bonaventure by 27-year-old Jim Satalin, 
an ambitious redhead who may gray ear- 
ly. In December the Bonnies play an 
away game against UCLA. They have 
6' 9" Glenn Price and rave over 6' 6" 
freshman Forward Essie Hollis. Niagara 
will open 8,800-seat International Con- 
vention Center in Niagara Falls in Janu- 
ary with ever-smiling Andy Walker at 
forward. He is the best Niagara pro pros- 
pect since Calvin Murphy. Canisius 
starts without starters. All from last sea- 
son had to be replaced. Yet optimism 
abounds because of 6' 5” Forward Larry 
Fogle who transferred from Southwest- 
ern Louisiana where he was the top fresh- 
man scorer. With 6' 8" Charles Jordan 
and Mel Montgomery expected to return 
in January, the Griffins again are favored 
to win the Little Three. 

Lou Carnesecca returns to St. John’s 
to find the Redmen in a power struggle 
with once-lowly Manhattan and without 
Mel Davis, who decided to spend his se- 
nior year as a pro. While Carnesecca does 
have a formidable set of guards in Mel 
Utley and Frank Alagia, he fears 6' 7" Ed 
Searcy may get lonely under the boards. 
“Other teams have trees,” he says. “We 
have a sapling.” 

Manhattan returns 6' 10" Bill Campi- 
on, whose 1 5.5 rebound average was sev- 
enth in the nation. Charlie Mahoney can 
score around the key, and George Bucci 
plays as though he means it. Rutgers has 
a new coach, Tom Young, explosive For- 
ward Phil Sellers, Mike Dabney and 
6' 10" Les Cason. Not a bad front line, 
until it is compared with Duquesne’s. 
Coach Red Manning is luxuriating in 
able bodies. Ifeither6' 10' Murray Meik- 
enhous or 6' 9" Ray Milligan comes 
through at the post, he plans to move All- 
America candidate Lionel Billingy, ill at 

continued 
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Our newest copier can take this many originals 





and make this manycopiesyall in one minute. 


Nobody likes to spend time hanging 
around a copy machine waiting to make 
copies. 

It is upon this simple premise that we 
designed the newest copier in the IBM 
line, the IBM Copier II. 

This plain-paper copier has a special 
document feed that lets you put in your 
originals continuously , without centering 
And it ejects them automatically. 

And that can have a startling effect 
on how long it takes from the time you 


start making copies until you have them 
in hand. Or what we in word processing 
refer to as "throughput." 

Aside from being fast enough to al- 
low 23 single copies of single originals 
per minute, our Copier II is versatile 
enough to copy halftones. Light pencil 
originals. Big bound volumes. Even 
giant architectural drawings. 

Moreover, it features a price- 
ceiling plan that lets you know in 
plain English what the limits of 


your copying costs will be. no matter how 
many copies you make. (Our money- 
saving lease plan might interestyou, too.) 

And along with crisp, sharp copies, 
it gives you the same reliability people 
have come to expect from other IBM 
office equipment. 

For more information, or a demonstra- 
tion, call our Office Products Division 
and ask about the IBM Copier II. 

The copier that waits for you, 
instead of you waiting for it. 


IBM 

Word Processing 
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ease at center, back to forward. Look for 
the Iron Dukes when the regular season 
is complete. 

In New England, Fairfield should be 
back in another NIT, and Connecticut 
and Massachusetts appear best in the 
Yankee Conference ... to name just a few 
of those 56 teams. 

The midwest 

Gene Bartow is alternately amused and 
astonished each time he picks up a news- 
paper and finds his Memphis State Tigers 
unmentioned in a list of this year’s best 
basketball teams. The papers may be for- 
given since the finest players in the 
school’s history — Larry Finch, Larry 
Kenon and Ronnie Robinson — all left at 
once. But Bartow, named 1973 Coach of 
the Year for leading MSU to a second- 
place finish in the NCAA tournament, 
has an easier route — State has left the 
Missouri Valley Conference — and better 
players than most people suspect. 

Senior Forwards Billy Buford and Wes 
Westfall are tall and swift, sophomore 
Guards Bill Cook and Clarence Jones 
have already proved their stuff, and 
freshman Guard Dexter Reed looks too 
good to keep on the bench. Add 6' 10" 
John Washington at center, and zippo! 
Instant Rebuild. 

With the Tigers out of the Valley, ev- 
eryone aims for Louisville, and the chief 
marksmen should be from Tulsa. Just in 
time, too, since crosstown rival Oral 
Roberts, a powerful independent with a 
gaudy modern arena, has just about mo- 
nopolized the city’s attention. In Willie 
Biles the Hurricanes have the first Valley 
player to average 30 points since Oscar 
Robertson and a shooter who can put 
the memory of Oral Roberts' Richard 
Fuqua to rest. Hopes soar, too, with 6' 
9' Sammy High, especially now that the 
Titans will be minus their 7-foot center, 
David Vaughn, out for personal reasons. 

The mass exodus from Minnesota adds 
still another chapter to The Strange Case 
of Bill Musselman and leaves serious 
doubt as to his future in the Big Ten. Not 
only did the entire starting five depart, 
but his three top reserves transferred to 
smaller schools and Musselman’s all- 
new freshmen-transfers squad (“skinny, 
short and white,” says a local reporter) is 
more representative of his days at Ash- 
land (Ohio) College than of the Ron Be- 
hagen-Clyde Turner regime. Wisconsin 
claims to have the tallest starting lineup 
in the country, average size 6' 8 Vi", and 


hopes to challenge Indiana and Purdue. 

Kansas State leads the land rush 
against Oklahoma in the Big Eight. 
Coach Jack Hartman's record (344-132) 
and disciplined teams make him look 
more like John Wooden every day. 
Guard Lon Kruger is back and should be 
enough to hold off Iowa State. The Mid- 
American Conference winner will be ei- 
ther Bowling Green, defending champi- 
on Miami of Ohio, Ohio University or 
Kent State. All four return at least four 
starters. 

Southern Illinois was one of the few 
Midwest independents to finish under 
.500 last year, and that should not hap- 
pen again. Three college players who par- 
ticipated in a children's benefit tourna- 
ment in Gary, Ind. — Center Jim Bradley 
of Northern Illinois, Center Andy Pan- 
cratz and Forward Bill Robinzine of De- 
Paul — will reportedly be lost to their 
teams until Jan. 1. Dayton could have a 
contender for national scoring honors in 
Donald Smith, who led in free-throw 
shooting last season. Marshall lost four 
starters but has a much easier schedule. 
Cincinnati will not be as dangerous with- 
out Derrek Dickey on the boards, but the 
Bearcats have Lloyd Batts and freshman 
Jim Webb, shooters. At Detroit, former 
Rutgers assistant Dick Vitale will try to 
re-create the success he once enjoyed in 
the New Jersey scholastic tournaments. 
Seven-footer Mike Heck has put on 15 
pounds and should help Creighton better 
its 15-1 1 mark. Oklahoma City will miss 
Ozie Edwards and Marvin Rich too 
much to win 21 games again. Indiana 
State is talking about the NCAA play- 
offs, and the Sycamores have a new 
10,000-seat amphitheater. Illinois State, 
without Doug Collins, is on the way 
down from 13-12. 

The West 

Hawaii is a fine place to visit, which is 
why coaches hate to journey there. Their 
teams like it so much they forget to play 
basketball. Matters could be still worse 
because the University of Hawaii’s first- 
year coach, Bruce O’Neil, has assembled 
an array of stunning Rainbows, among 
them Tom Henderson, the former Olym- 
pian, and Melton Werts, who developed 
into a promising center as a freshman. 
Now, if they do not fall into the same las- 
situde as their visitors, aloha. 

Houston, another strong independent, 
has Louis Dunbar back — all 6' 9" of 
him — and he could play guard, where he 


averaged 21 points. Freshman Otis Bird- 
song sounds as if he should be with the 
Supremes, but he plays the backcourt 
well enough to probably move Dunbar 
to forward. Pan American is rebuilding 
under humorist-Coach Abe Lemons, 
who will have some tall tales to relate. 
Another Texas outfit, UTEP, will con- 
test Arizona, New Mexico and Utah for 
Arizona State’s Western Athletic Confer- 
ence title. Coach Don Haskins has Gus 
Bailey, who could play for anybody, and 
two-year starter Beto Bautista, who can 
run the offense in his sleep. And, if he 
recovers from a knee injury, James 
Forbes, another former Olympian. 

New Mexico’s Bernard Hardin is the 
equivalent of UTEP’s Bailey and he plays 
for a coach. Norm Ellenbcrgcr, who has 
a way with young men, witness his 21-6 
team of unknowns last season. Utah 
Coach Bill Foster expects improvement 
now that Mike Sojourner and Luther 
(Ticky) Burden have acquired experi- 
ence. And Arizona State has the height 
in Ron Kennedy, Mark Wasley and Scott 
Lloyd to chase after its own WAC title. 

Stanford, with 7-foot Center Rich Kel- 
ley, gave UCLA trouble last year and 
could be the surprise team of the Pac 
Eight. Washington Coach Marv Harsh- 
man grew his hair longer and added a 
mustache. He is still a good coach, but 
that never seems to be enough. San Fran- 
cisco and Nevada- Las Vegas do not have 
a monopoly on all the good players in 
the West Coast Athletic Conference. 
Lloyd McMillian (brother of Buffalo pro 
Jim) and Luther Philyaw are at Loyola, 
Pete Padgett at Nevada- Reno, Frank 
Oleynick at Seattle and the alleged Su- 
per Six at St. Mary’s. 

Southern Methodist was a disappoint- 
ing fifth in the Southwest Conference 
mostly because Ira Terrell, Sammy Her- 
vey and Zack Thiel could not get their 
act together any more than could their 
feuding coaches. Coach Bob Prewitt says 
things have settled down. "We have a 
very positive attitude. Last year is for- 
gotten.” Amen to that and hello to to- 
morrow. If Larry Robinson is healthy, 
he and Harry Larrabee could make Tex- 
as a contender. Weber State does not al- 
ways win the Big Sky title, but it has taken 
six straight and eight in a decade, and 
Coach Gene Visscher is ready again. 
Denver, with four starters returning, pos- 
sibly will make a postseason tournament, 
and defense-minded Air Force could 
have its finest team in Academy history. 

CONTINUE!) 
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The Hatchback of Notre Dame. 


There’s a new face on campus this 
year. The Honda Civic!” From UCLA 
to NYU, more and more Hondas have been 
squeezing into parking places. 

Why? Well for openers, the Civic 
Hatchback costs only S2250* and gets up 
to 30 miles to a gallon. Pretty nice 
economics. 

But economy is only half the story. 

The Civic’s performance is even more 
remarkable. 

In comparing the Civic against other 
economy cars, April Road Test magazine 
found that its 0-60 mph accele- 
ration was bested only by 
the Mazda RX-3 (which lists at 
about a thousand dollars more). 

And March Car and Driver 
magazine reportedCIts accele- 
ration is not only better than 
that of VW’s and other small 
displacement competitors like 
the Toyota Corolla 1200, but it 
also exceeds that of the stand- 
ard engine Pinto as well. And 
with a top speed of 88 mph, the 
Civic is no sitting duck on the 
freeway either!’ 

Road Test summed it up 
pretty well when they said: 

“Clearly, the automobile has it 
all; it provides the most 


immediately viable solution to our traffic 
problems and does this with comfort, 
performance, economy and a low price. For 
center city commuters, the Honda Civic is 
the car of the future. And it's here now!’ 

Test drive it yourself. 

And find out why we believe that new 
face on campus will soon become a very 
familiar sight. 

The New Honda Civic 

It will get you where you 're going. 



’Suggested retail ($2150 lor 2 Dr Sedan) California add about $13 Dealer preparation transportation tax and license extra 1973 American Honda Motor Co Inc 



The price of today’s 
many driving comforts 
is one hot engine. 



Today, your car engine's greatest enemy is heat. There's more 
heat because today your engine has to power more equipment. 

Your automatic transmission, power steering, air conditioner— as 
well as the emission controls in today's cars— all cause heat that may 
rob your motor oil of its full power to protect your engine. 

So change your oil as soon as your owner's manual te lls you to. 
And by all means, use only a premium quality oil such as 
Quaker State. It's refined only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil and specifically fortified to handle the 
severe heat that builds up in today's engines. 

For your peace of mind, ask for Quaker State. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 





Scouting eoniinurd 


Small 

Colleges 



II right, assume that you have heard 
about the Greyhounds, assume that 
you even know that they come from 
Worcester, Mass., and assume that ev- 
ery last basketball-wise sophomore in the 
land has made a gag about their sudden 
rise in the listings— the name is Assump- 
tion, get it? — 10 gets you one you are not 
prepared for what comes next. The coach 
of Assumption, Joe O'Brien, says 
straight out. not a tinge of blush to him, 
"Our bag is we teach basketball." 

A platitudinous thing to say — except 
that it is true. Assumption teaches bas- 
ketball. At the open practices, for in- 
stance. that often are attended by stu- 
dents and coaches of the upcoming 
opposition. Were it not for the coed judo 
class at the other end of the gym — 
O'Brien says that if you are distracted in 
practice you arc vulnerable in games— 
the sessions seem like the real article, 
which hardly benefits all those prying 
coaches. In game-day warmups the Grey- 
hounds run through their entire offense 
anyway, hiding nothing, which almost 
never has anything to do with the out- 
come. Generally— in 11' ", of their games 
in the last 20 years and all but three of 
their 28 games last season— they win. 
That 1973 finish may be harder to dupli- 
cate now with Roanoke, Maryland-East- 
ern Shore, Cameron College of Oklaho- 
ma and Alcorn A&M pushing their ways 
upward, but do not count on it. 

"Execution and adjustment are the 
names of the game," O'Brien says, still 
unembarrassed by the language he uses. 
And scholarships. This year he has three. 
In the 22 years before there were only 
49, more than half of them partials. As- 
sumption should be plenty tough again. 

O'Brien, incidentally, was the school's 


first athlete to receive a full-time schol- 
arship. That was in 1953, which could 
be called the rebuilding year, literally: 
parts of the college had been flattened 
by the tornado that ravaged Worcester 
in June and the president decided that 
better basketball might help raise extra 
funds. In the two decades since, the pro- 
gram has stressed the educational side of 
basketball. As Dr. Pasqualc Di Pasquale 
Jr., the college's first lay president and a 
Notre Dame graduate says, "The stu- 
dents arc most impressed with our size 
(1,038 enrollment) and the personal at- 
tention they get. Basketball is part of our 
education. It's our identity." Ninety-four 
percent of the scholarship players have 
graduated in the normal four-year peri- 
od, 1 4 of them are now coaches and three 
are athletic directors although Assump- 
tion does not offer a physical education 
degree. 

The college has had just one pro bas- 
ketball player (he lasted three months), 
but it has a fine prospect this year in 6' T 
junior John Grochowalski, a 22.2 scorer 
and 16.9 rebounder. He and 6' 3" Jeff 
Scott, who attended the North Yar- 
mouth Academy prep school in Maine 
together, are co-captains. "The program 
here allows for creativity, so you can do 
your own thing," says Scott. "But my 
biggest thrills come from stopping the 
other team's big gun." Groch, who holds 
the school’s single-season rebounding 
record, claims he’s happiest when he is 
rebounding. "That makes the coach hap- 
py," he says. 

The coach is happiest when his team 
is attacking defensively. "The one thing 
that has not changed in my years here is 
our switching defenses," he says. But a 
well-executed fast break has been known 


to warm O'Brien's heart, too. It is not 
unusual to see the Greyhounds break and 
run full court without the ball ever touch- 
ing the floor. "We don’t run and gun. 
We agree on what's a good shot for each 
player,” says O'Brien. 

One player with a fistful of shots is 
freshman Jim Boylan. A high school All- 
America out of Jersey City who was re- 
cruited by Florida State, North Carolina 
and several other large powers. Boylan 
says, "I flirted with the idea of going big 
time. But a lot of the schools bring in ju- 
nior-college transfers, and then it is your 
junior year and you're sitting on the 
bench. I made up my mind early in high 
school that 1 was coming here. Basket- 
ball is basketball." And Assumption is 
Assumption. Boylan's brother Mike was 
a little All-America there last year. 

Four of the top eight players from last 
season, including Mike, have graduated, 
yet O'Brien is not worrying. “Our phi- 
losophy doesn't allow for a losing sea- 
son," he says. "We rebuild as we win, 
which means we win 15 or 16 games. 
When we're not rebuilding, 20 to 27." 

The Greyhounds have made the round 
of eight at the NCAA small-college finals 
in Evansville in each of the last three 
years and are just beginning to be rec- 
ognized outside of New England. "We 
would like to be a small-college power," 
says O'Brien, "with a shot at the bigs." 
For Assumption, Providence has been a 
bit too big of an annual shoot, but the 
Greyhounds are coming. They will be in 
the ECAC Holiday Festival at the Prov- 
idence Civic Center in 1975 where the 
field will include South Carolina, St. 
John's, Holy Cross and Providence 
among others. Assuming you get the gag. 
that is scarcely a dog show. end 
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The old Men's Gym at North Texas State was nick- 
named the Snakepit, and lest any visiting player 
got the mad idea that the place was less fright- 
ening than it seemed, students trotted out a bull 
snake as a convincer. Snakes do not live in pits 
and never have, but the term, long used in sports, 
may derive from the Hopi Indian custom of throw- 
ing snakes into a pit of sacred meal and diving in 
after them during prayers for rain. We are not 
sure exactly what this accomplished, but college 
basketball coaches have been known to pray, too, 
when they find themselves within an opponent’s 
pit. The worst of these are so small that fans in the 


balcony can block shots, so noisy with hometown 
support that teams huddle at midcourt during time- 
outs so they can hear themselves talk, and so old 
and ugly on the outside that visiting teams are al- 
most too terrified to enter, let alone play winning 
ball once inside. Some of the most notorious dens 
of iniquity and antiquity — where the home court 
advantage over the last 10 years has averaged 
three wins to every loss— are shown on these 
pages. Sadly, perhaps they are a vanishing breed. 
This year, North Texas State, like so many other 
colleges recently, moves into a sumptuous new 
10,000-seat arena. The architect calls it Superpit. 


too 
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T he from row is just 
a quick grab from 
the action ot DePauw's 
Bowman Gym. Intimidat- 
ed by the hostile home 
audience, visitors usually 
shoot poorly when their 
goal is dead in front 
of the student cheerers. 



IwM 

■ "•oreoften outnum- 
bered by the city people 
at Milwaukee Arena, 
which doubles as a home 
for the pro Bucks, but 
that does not make the 
crowd any less vocifer- 
ous. To a stunning din, 
Al McGuire's Warriors 
won 81 in a row ot home. 



ULLOOCS 


e ecause of its clingy 
lighting, Weber 
State's Wildcat Gym 
ranks a dim second to 
many high school courts 
in Utah — making the 
Wildcats almost invinci- 
ble at home. They have 
been casting a dark spell 
on all those animals up 
there in the background. 






S an Francisco Coach Bob 
Gaillard describes the 
horrors of playing at Pacific: 
"After dressing in an oversized 
closet upstairs, you walk down 
a winding staircase and ex- 
pect the Phantom of theOpera." 





Snakepits rominufd 



D own Eosl is just 
downright bad ot 
the University of Maine’s 
Memorial Gym, where 
last year no visiting team 
would go on the floor 
first. Overflow crowds 
turn the place inside out 
and moke the court — 
which is 10 feet short — 
look like a shoe box. 


THERE’S NO OTHER CHARCOAL GRINDER like 
the one at Jack Daniels. Thac’s both good and bad. 

Back in the 1800’s, the machine was used to grind meal. 

It was Lem Motlow who discovered it ground charcoal 
to just the right size for mellowing whiskey. . . and we’ve 
used it that way ever since. Ol course, our bookkeeper 
complains some over the cost ol 
maintaining such an old machine. 

But we figure it like this: Fine 
whiskey is made first to drink 
and then to sell. So we’ll make 
Jack Daniel’s the way it should be 
made, and let the bookkeeper 
go right on complaining. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop.. Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 

Ron Reid / 


Getting tanned 
in Miami, 0. 


HARPER BEGAN AND ENDED THE SCORING. RETURNING THE OPENING KICKOFF 9S YARDS 


N estled down among the rills, farm- 
land and covered bridges of tiny Ox- 
ford (pop. 6.500). Miami of Ohio docs 
not seem like a campus with an athletic 
reputation. You might guess that it 
would he hard to recruit for anything 
more formidable than a field-hockey 
team, so snug and secure is the atmo- 
sphere. Watergate is but a distant annoy- 
ance: good, black coal cools the energy 
crisis as it heats the dorms; and unless 
you leave town the biggest trip of the 
weekend is 3.2 beer. Miami is just that 
well insulated. The campus is pure Cur- 
rier & Ives. Annoyances tend to be 
minor: the name of the place and its ge- 
ography, for instance. People keep get- 
ting the former mixed up with Florida. 
Of the latter, Miami's president. Dr. Phil- 
lip R. Shriver. will tell you. "As we say 
about Oxford, all roads don't lead to it. 
You’ve got to want to come here." 

It is a fact, however, that football play- 
ers and kindred coveted athletic types 
gravitate to Miami in quantity envied by 
its Mid-America Conference rivals and 
in quality that irritates such Ohio State 
fans as Woody Hayes, who has coveted 
not a few of them himself. It is a fact, 
too. that the Redskins enjoy smashing 
success. For Miami has a tradition as 
proud as its locale is rustic, a succession 
of graduates now in coaching that reads 
like the first chapter of Matthew. It also 
has the enviable custom of winning 75' , 
of all its athletic contests. 

In football Miami has now defied the 
axioms of recruiting through 31 consec- 
utive winning seasons, the most recent 
and finest of which was perfected in Ox- 
ford last Saturday before 1 3.058 fans who 
did want to get there for the Cincinnati 
game, a neighborhood war billed as the 
oldest rivalry west of the Alleghenies. 

Pity those who arrived late, for the 
turning point came on the opening kick- 
olT. Larry Harper, a 5' 9" wingback, first 
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hobbled it. then returned it 95 yards for 
the only score of the afternoon. In the 
tedious 59 minutes and 45 seconds that 
followed, the teams combined for 140 of- 
fensive plays, most of them blunted, fit- 
ful maneuvers. 

Miami's defense held Cincv to live first 
downs. 92 yards and one pass completion 
in 22 attempts. Miami's offense, stopped 
twice inside the five-yard line, lost three 
fumbles, an errant pass and missed four 
field-goal tries and a PAT. All of which 
kept the score as old-fashioned as Mi- 
ami Field, which looks more like a high 
school park than the home of one of the 
nation's unbeaten, untied teams. Artistic 
errors aside, the win gave Miami a 10-0-0 
record, the best in the school’s 85-year 
football history. Miami also now has the 
longest win streak among major college 
teams at 1 1 and is headed for the Tan- 
gerine Bowl on Dec. 22 in Orlando. Fla. 

While many of the Redskins could be 
playing for the Big Ten teams that once 
tried to recruit them — including that oth- 
er big Ohio club in Columbus — Coach 
Bill Mallory's men are generally more 
workmanlike than wondrous. Mallory 
credits much of this season's success to 
an inspiring group of seniors, not the 
least of them Co-captain and Running 
Back Bob Hitchens from the Columbus 
suburb of Urvancrest. Off his yeoman 
performance of last year, when he car- 
ried the ball 327 limes for 1.370 yards 
and 1 5 touchdowns. Hitchens became an 
All-America candidate. The honor will 
probably elude him. however, since the 
increased versatility of this year's Red- 
skin attack eased his workhorse role. His 


statistics for '73 read 176 carries for 591 
yards and six touchdowns. At a differ- 
ent place from Miami the change would 
have produced an unhappy player. 

Hitchens, however, is satisfied. "I 
came dow n here because I wanted to play 
a whole lot of football and I've done that 
all right." he says, "but winning the 
championship this year has been the 
highlight of my career. Being Offensive 
Player of the Year last season and all that 
other stuff, that was nice, but I would 
have traded all of it for this. 

"This year," he went on. "all the pre- 
season polls, the sportswriters and the 
football magazines said we weren't sup- 
posed to finish higher than third or fourth 
in the conference. They also said we were 
probably in for our first losing season in 
a long time. Our team responded to that. 
We said. 'Hey. no way is that going to 
happen.'" With Linebacker (and also 
co-captain) Mike Monos, the Redskins' 
Most Valuable Player leading a defense 
that yielded but six touchdowns all year. 
Mallory got an indication that he had a 
team of uncommon strength in the sec- 
ond game on the schedule, at Purdue. 
“We were down 19 10." Mallory says, 
"but our attitude was remarkable. No 
one was dropping his head or giving up. 
We just came back and won it 24 19 in 
the last seven minutes. The same thing 
happened the next week at South Car- 
olina." Miami won that one 13 II and 
the clock ran out with the Redskins on 
the Gamecocks' one-loot line. 

Mallory likes to drop shocking exple- 
tives like "dag-gone" and "darn" into 
his conversation. "This team has heen a 



Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




In this picture, every- 
body has a gimmick . . . 
almost everybody. 

Try picking the one who 
doesn't go along. 

1. No way. He's Gerry Atric. over-the-hill hippie. Irons his hair 
twice daily. Cigarettes taste just as flat. Gimmick: Watching 
bowling pins "do their own thing, man." 2. Naomi Glowsoul. 
Gimmick: Uses so much body english that police have raided 
the place four times. 3. Nope. It's Angie "The Arm" Kugelman. 


Throws so hard three automatic pin-setting machines have quit. Smokes 
cigarettes so heavily filtered, he's like a man giving mouth-to-m 
resuscitation to a rock. 4 . Right, He just likes bowling, not gimm 
Likes his cigarette honest and no-nonsense, too. Camel Filters. 

Easy and good tasting. 5 . Zooty Smith. Gimmick: Has worn 
same good luck clothes since he broke 125 in 1942. Smokes 
war surplus cigarettes and saves the tinfoil. 6 . Whiz Kid 
Developed math formula to bowl a perfect strike. 

Unfortunately releases ball on backswing. 


Camel Filters. CAMEL 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



20 mg. "tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.73. 




In the forty years since its invention 
we haven’t figured out a better way to main- 
tain traction on a wet deck. 

Those sharp-angled slits in the anti-slip 
sole are what makes the Sperry Topsider® 
great. And it works on any deck. 


Wet or dry. 

This is the true classic. And you know, 
since its invention we’ve often wondered 
how often the Topsider might have helped 
a sailor through some rough seas. If you’ve 
got a sailing story that involves the Top- 
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We’ll never know how many 
lives they saved, 

or how many races they won. 


The Sperry Topsider. 


sider we’d like to hear from you. 

Because Uniroyal is a company that 
doesn’t sell a product unless it has a scien- 
tific competitive edge. 

The kind that will help you be just a 
little better at your game. 


“We’re in the business of winning.” 





The Sherwin-Williams Show 
ft could turn out to be your favorite program. 


This is not a television set. 

This is a Sherwin-Williams set. 

It enables do-it-yourself decorators 
to relax and select paint, wallcoverings, 
and carpeting from hundreds of coordi- 
nated colors and room ideas. 

We call it the Color Harmony Guide. 
It’s a brand-new decorating concept from 
Sherwin-Williams and nobody else has 
anything like it. On a viewer produced by 
Kodak? you see colors and textures that 
go together beautifully. 

With over 1,800 Sherwin-Williams 
Decorating Centers around the country. 


you’re bound to find a Color Harmony 
Guide near you. 

The Color Harmony Guide. An inno- 
vative first from the same company that 
puts innovation to work every day. 
Whether it’s for do-it-yourselfers, con- 
tractors, or manufacturers, we have the 
research and technical facilities to 
develop ultra-durable finishes to protect 
just about anything. 

For your home or business, 

Sherwin-Williams iMk 

HELPS YOU DO IT ALL. 




The ambitious lawyer and the 
devout churchman. 

The brinksman and the moralist. 



THE 
DEVIL 

AND \JOHN 

FOSTER 
DULLES 

by Townsend Hoopes 

Author of "The Limits of Intervention' 


"I find Townsend Hoopes' book so interesting 
that I cannot put it down. He's done a magnificent job 
and for the first time l feel that someone has begun to 
come to grips with the phenomena of John Foster Dulles." 

—Harrison E. Salisbury 

"Townsend Hoopes' book gives an absorbing 
description of the man I knew as a forceful Wall Street 
lawyer and later as an uncompromising, religious anti- 
communist dominating our foreign policy ... A fasci- 
nating and penetrating account of the Dulles/ 
Eisenhower years."— W. Averell Harriman 

In the "first full-scale study of the last really powerful 
pre-Kissinger Secretary of State" ( New York Magazine), 
Townsend Hoopes offers a lively account of both the 
human and the historical side of John Foster Dulles. 

Drawing on a wide range of sources, Hoopes casts 
revealing new light on the men and events that 
shaped the diplomacy of the Eisenhower era, and, 
ultimately determined the course of modern history. 


With 41 photographs, index and notes, 
$15.00 at all bookstores 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY publishers 
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Don’t just make them feel good, 
make them feel important. 

Russia. 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


darn hungry group." he says. "They 
knew what they wanted and they went 
out and did it. We*d been 7-3 for four 
years in a row and I think they kind of 
got tired hearing people ask. *Hcy. when 
are you guys ever going to win a cham- 
pionship?’ They beat Purdue and South 
Carolina back to back and then all five 
MAC rivals in a row. We got in sort of a 
groove and went after it." 

In the long run. of course. Miami's suc- 
cess rests on its well-established reputa- 
tion as the Cradle of Coaches, a tradi- 
tion that doesn’t hurt at all when it comes 
to recruiting. Coaches obviously have to 
start somewhere, but no institution has 
turned out more obvious coaching suc- 
cess stories than Miami. 

The list of men Miami has either em- 
ployed or graduated who have gone on 
to coach at other places includes Paul 
Brown (class of ’30), Weeb Ewbank (’28), 
Walter Alston (’35) and Clive Rush 
('53 ). who was also once employed in the 
pro ranks. Sid Gillman coached four sea- 
sons at Miami and Woody Hayes put in 
two before he moved to Columbus and 
gave the job to his freshman coach, Ara 
Parseghian (’49). Parseghian begat John 
Pont (’50), now at Northwestern, who 
in turn begat Michigan's Bo Schcmbech- 
ler (’51). Former Army Coach Earl 
(Red) Blaik (’18) played for Miami and 
so did Yale’s Carmen Cozza (’52). South 
Carolina’s Paul Diclzel (’48) and Mallo- 
ry himself (’57). 

Trainer Emeritus Jay Colville, a sham- 
bling, 67-year-old bear of a man with a 
Will Rogers haircut and humor to 
match, has seen them all come and go 
and thinks this is the finest Miami team 
of them all. He is probably the only per- 
son who remembers Paul Brown as "a 
smallish kind of quarterback and a good 
baseball player,” or who can recall the 
fateful season when Ewbank coached the 
Miami basketball team. 

Perhaps even more than the perfect 
season or the glorious past, the intel- 
ligent attitude of senior Quarterback Stu 
Showalter speaks best about Miami. A 
sophomore starter who lettered again 
last year, he finished the '73 season with- 
out one minute of playing time after 
losing his job to Steve Sanna, a better 
passer, and Sherman Smith, a better run- 
ner. Despite his fall from grace, he says, 
"The experience here has been a good 
one even if it’s been a mental battle at 
times. So many guys, particularly if 
they’ve had the success, would have 


given up and quit, but doggone it all, 
football taught me discipline and it made 
me do things I didn’t want to do. There’s 
more to it than just starting. It was im- 
portant enough to me that I wasn't going 
to let it go for any reason. 

“The coaches here have been great, 
real top quality men. I never reached 
the point where I said, ’nuts to them, 
they're wrong.’ I always felt. ‘I'm doing 
my best, if they want me. I’m here.' It 
would be great to be No. I all the way 
through, but life isn't that way. Some 
people are in the right place at the right 
time and some people aren't. If you can't 
accept that in something like football, 
you’ll have trouble accepting it in life, 
too." 

Maybe more roads should lead to 
Oxford. 


THE WEEK 

by PAT PUTNAM 


WEST 

1. UCLA (9-1) 

2. USC (8-1-1) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (9-1) 

On the first play UCLA Quarterback Mark 
Harmon gave a fake and a nod. then lofted 
a 32-yard pass to freshman Tight End Ray 
Burks, who ran 50 more yards to score with 
only 1 5 seconds ticked off on the clock. At 
the end it was UCLA 56-Orcgon State 14, 
and Oregon State Coach Dee Andros, think- 
ing perhaps of USC, was saying that it was 
going to take a whale of a club to beat Pep- 
per Rodgers' Uclans. 

“I don’t care what they run, they’ve got 
great ball handling, great execution and four 
great backs to run that damn wishbone," said 
Andros. "In 25 years of coaching this is the 
first time a team I've played hasn’t made a 
turnover or once punted." 

During the rout in the rain. Tailback Kcr- 
mit Johnson carried only 12 times but he 
shattered two UCLA records. His 49 yards 
gave him 1 ,022 for the year, making him the 
first Bruin ever to exceed 1 ,000 in a season. 
And his three touchdowns gave him 15 for 
the year, passing the record of 14 set by Gary 
Bcban in 1965. "I'm proudest of the 1,000- 
yard year," he said. "Mainly because all the 
guys up front wanted me to get it. They are 
the ones who deserve it." 

USC. which plays UCLA this week for the 


Pac-8 championship and the host berth in 
the Rose Bowl, hadn’t figured Washington 
to run much, and they were right. The Hus- 
kies put the ball up 45 times, completed 19 
passes and twice led the Trojans before fall- 
ing apart 42-19. At halftime, in the face ol 
the aerial assault. Coach John McKay 
moved Artimus Parker from safety to a rov- 
ing back in the secondary, and from there 
Parker intercepted three passes to turn loose 
USC's legions on scoring sprees. 

In other Pac-8 action, Quarterback Mike 
Boryla broke open a tight game with two 
third-quarter passes to reserve Tight End 
Brad Williams, and Stanford clinched third 
place in the conference with a tidy 24-7 
victory over Oregon. Washington State 
scored on a field goal the first time it had 
the ball, added three straight touchdowns 
and then held on to down California 31-28. 
The Bears closed to within three points in 
the last quarter, but then WSU’s Andrew 
Jones went six yards to score and close it 
out. 

Trailing by a point and with only 27 sec- 
onds to play. Arizona Coach Jim Young sent 
in a two-point conversion play, but some- 
thing was lost in the communication. The 
play failed and Air Force won 27-26. "Thai’s 
the first time I ever had to make that kind of 
a decision," Young said, "but there’s no 
question that we made a big mistake on the 
play. 1 requested that the ball be moved to 
the far hash mark. That's the option of the 
offensive team. But apparently that part of 
my message was never delivered." 

The University of Texas at El Paso scored 
first, but then Arizona State's Woody Green 
took over, rushing 12 times for 132 yards 
and three scores en route to a 54-13 rout. 
Arizona State, which leads the nation in to- 
tal offense with 551.9 yards per game, 
amassed 615 against hapless UTEP. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (9-0) 

2. LSU (9-0) 

3. NO. CAROLINA ST. (7-3) 

Bear Bryant was not all that happy with Al- 
abama's 43-13 thumping of the University 
of Miami. "We were not consistent on of- 
fense," he said. Three of Alabama’s touch- 
downs came on long strikes: Willie Shelby 
returned one Miami punt 52 yards; Duffy 
Boles ran back another 62 yards; and Gary 
Rutledge hit Johnny Sharplcss with a 69-yard 
scoring pass. Take away the three explosions 
and PATsand that makes it a 22-1 3 ball game 
and, as Bryant said, "LSU is waiting for us 
Thursday." 

LSU, meanwhile, was saving as much 
strength as possible, using almost nothing 
continued 
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Reader. 


^ The easy-reading, 
easy- listening digital clock 
radio. With the time in lighted 
numbers big enough to read 
across the room — even in the 
dark. Plus FM/AM sound so 
big, you’re surrounded with 
sound anywhere in the room, 
thanks to Zenith’s famous Circle 
of Sound® 360° speaker 
system. Hear The Luminar big- 
time radio, model C472W, at 
your Zenith dealer’s. 


The qualify goes in 
before the name goes on? 


but reserves for the last two quarters, con- 
tent with a modest 26-7 victory over Mis- 
sissippi State. Even at that, LSU came away 
sorely wounded. Offensive Guard Tyler La- 
fauci, a prime All-America candidate and an 
outstanding pass blocker, injured his knee, 
and offensive Tackle Richard Brooks, who 
plays next to Lafauci, pulled a hamstring 
muscle. 

Mississippi used what Coach John Vaught 
calls the new "1" formation to upset Ten- 
nessee 28- 1 8, which didn't stop the V ols from 
accepting a bid to the Gator Bowl. 

In a game in which a punt was punted 
twice, Georgia finally overcame Auburn 
28-14 and now needs only a victory over 
Georgia Tech, a 26-22 victor over Navy, to 
earn a spot in the Peach Bowl. The double 
punt came in the third quarter, with Au- 
burn's Roger Pruett picking up his first kick, 
which had been blocked, and getting off a 
wobbly second one, which bounced off a 
Georgia player. An Auburn player fell on the 
ball and a Georgia player fell on him. That's 
when the brawl started. Said Georgia Coach 
Vince Dooley, "Anything I would say would 
just show my ignorance of the rules." Said 
Auburn Coach Shug Jordan, "How the hell 
do I know what happened. It was just a lot of 
mumbo-jumbo" Oh, well. In other SEC ac- 
tion, freshman David Posey kicked field 
goals of 46 and 28 yards as Klorida upset 
Kentucky 20 18. Tulanegot two early scores 
from Quarterback Steve Foley and went on 
to beat Vanderbilt 24-3. 

Surviving a terrible offensive showing. 
North Carolina State managed to score tw ice 
in the last quarter to down Duke 21 3, the 
last touchdown coming in the final seconds 
after Duke had accidentally called time out 
with the ball on its own three. With Mary- 
land defeating Clemson 28-13, the victory 
assured N.C. State of the Atlantic Coast 
Conference co-championship. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (7-2) 

2. HOUSTON (8-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (9-1) 

Last week one of the hunting seasons opened 
in Texas and Darrell Royal told his troops 
that that meant for Horned Frogs. So the 
Longhorns went out and slaughtered TCU 
52 7. The victory was Texas' 30th straight 
at home and leaves Royal just one short of 
tying Jess Neely's record as the winningest 
coach in Southwest Conference history. Nee- 
ly won 144 games during his career at Rice, 
and Royal should match that against Texas 
A&M Thanksgiving Day. 

It was another big one for Roosevelt 
Leaks, who gained 105 yards in 22 carries to 


run his season's total to 1 ,388, surpassing by 
26 yards the 23-ycar-old SWC season rush- 
ing record set by Bob Smith of Texas A&M. 
And it could have been greater. With the 
score 38 7, Leaks retired early in the third 
quarter, As TCU Coach Billy Tohill noted 
later, "We started wrong and it went 
downhill from there." 

Rolling to its highest score in history. Tex- 
asTech slammed Baylor 55 24 and promptly 
accepted a bid to the Gator Bowl. At one 
point Tech trailed 10 7 but then scored three 
times in a minute and 41 seconds to lake a 
commanding 18-point lead. Tech now stands 
9-1 with only Arkansas left. 

Another SWC mark fell last week, this one 
to Arkansas' Dickey Morton, who rushed 
for 189 yards in a 7 7 tie with SMU. giving 
him a career mark of 3,262, exceeding the 
record set by Texas' Chris Gilbert. 

With little more than two minutes to play. 
Carl Swicrc took off on a 95-yard touchdown 
return of a kickolVand the Rice Owls stunned 
favored Texas A& M 24 20. Swierc's scoring 
romp followed a second-half three-touch- 
down scoring spree by A&M. 

Traveling mostly on the passing arm of 
Quarterback Jeb Blount, Tulsa defeated 
North Texas State 24 15 and clinched the 
Missouri Valley Conference co-champion- 
ship. Blount was stung by five pass intercep- 
tions but completed 15 of 26 for 205 yards. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (10-0) 

2. PITT (6-3-1) 

3. HARVARD (7-1) 

Harvard, looking ahead to this week's Ivy 
League final with Vale, had to overcome a 
1 3-point disadvantage before downing sur- 
prising Brown 35 32 to remain in a tie with 
Dartmouth for the league lead. At that. Har- 
vard won only because Brown twice missed 
on placement conversions and once on a two- 
point pass-conversion attempt. 

After losing its first three games Dart- 
mouth has come on with a big rush, making 
Cornell, the preseason Ivy favorite, its fifth 
straight victim, 17-0. Rich Klupchak, out 
three games with a shoulder separation, ran 
for 128 yards, mostly around the corners. 

With another Orange Bowl berth safely 
tucked away. Penn State used Ohio Univer- 
sity as little more than a polishing cloth for 
John Cappellctti's Hcisman Trophy creden- 
tials. The senior tailback, playing less than 
half the game, ran for 204 yards and scored 
four times as the Lions won easily 49 10. 
Asked if he would have done anything dif- 
ferent if he had known how' strong Penn State 
really was, Ohio Coach Bill Hess said. "Yes, 
I wouldn't have scheduled them." 


Syracuse, which has been having more 
than its share of despair, took the opening 
kickoff on a 76-yard march to score and went 
from there to upset Boston College 24-13. 

Pitt had little trouble in downing winless 
Army 34-0, giving the Panthers their sixth 
victory and their first winning season since 
1963, and then they surprised no one by ac- 
cepting a bid to play in the Fiesta Bowl on 
Dec. 21. 

Capitalizing on five turnovers, C. W. Post 
defeated Fordham 33 0 for its ninth victory 
against one loss. Rolling up 452 yards and 
matching four pass interceptions with four 
fumble recoveries, Delaware shocked Buck- 
ncll 50-0. And for the second straight year 
Williams defeated an unbeaten Amherst 
team, this lime 30-14, to win their third suc- 
cessive Little Three championship. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (9-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA (8-0-1) 

3. MICHIGAN (10-0) 

Michigan and Ohio State will finally get 
around to picking on someone their own size 
this week: each other. The Big Two have 
finally run out of sparring partners. The 
Buckeyes pounded poor Iowa 55 13 while 
Michigan unloaded on Purdue 34-9. The 
workout over with. Bo Schcmbcchler, the 
Michigan coach, said that he was relieved 
and now maybe they could start getting ready 
for Ohio State. "Everybody has been talk- 
ing about Ohio State for three weeks. How 
the hell do you get a team prepared for any- 
thing else'.’ But now they can talk Ohio be- 
cause that’s next." 

Before Purdue, Schcmbcchler had been 
worried. "Maybe I've been too nice," he 
mused. "And that doesn’t become meat all. 
I'm gonna be pretty damn tough from now 
on." He was upset because the week before 
his troops had lost four of six fumbles in beat- 
ing Illinois 21-6. 

"This week my defensive scout team will 
tackle the football on every down," Schem- 
bochler had warned, "and the first guy that 
drops it. I'll run him until his tongue hangs 
out. Carelessness causes fumbles. The ques- 
tion is whether 1 can teach them not to be 
careless." As an educator, Schembechlcr was 
faultless. No one fumbled, and after a slow 
first-half start Michigan’s powerful ground 
game (310 yards) crushed any Purdue hopes 
of an upset by outscoring the Boilermakers 
in the second half 28-6. 

For Ohio State. Iowa went into a six-man 
line, ignoring what Woody Hayes has said 
in the past: "Anybody can take away one 
of our backs with their defense if they want 
to pay the price." 

continued 
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Maruman s solid state "piezo-electric ' system 
offers faultless ignition that really purrs on clean 
butane fuel. 

Available in two dis 
tinctive styles, 19 beauti 
ful designs and finishes. 

Priced from $15 to $35 at 
fine jewelry, tobacco and 
department stores. 

Maruman. The perfect 
combination of elegance 
and reliability. Beauty 
and brains means you're 
truly gifted. 


/Maruman 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation 
1 Gulf + Western Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10023 


GOLFER'S LUCKY STYMIE MARKER 

Lucky is the golfer who has 
this golden four-leaf clover 
(instead of a coin) to mark 
his place on the green. Brings 
a lucky putt! Any golfer's 
name expertly engraved. Full 
price $ 1.00 each. Guaranteed 
to delight or your money 
back. Ideal Xmas gifts. We ship in ? days. 
Order by mail direct from ELGIN ENC R >VING 
CO.. 950 Edwards Ave., Dundee, Illinois 601 18 
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Paradise Valley/Scottsdale, 
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Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H&. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


So Ohio Stale simply pitched out to Ar- 
chie Griff n, and the sensational sophomore 
swept the flanks for 246 yards, breaking his 
own school record. "We went to the six-tr ai 
line so they wouldn’t punch us around," j aid 
Iowa Coach Frank Lauterbur. "If you want 
an endorsement of Ohio State, I’ll cndois: 
them." 

At Ames, Iowa, the Sun Bowl people con- 
fided happily at halftime that they had signed 
Missouri and Auburn, and then ran into a 
total eclipse. A two-touchdown underdog, 
Iowa State came from nowhere to upset Mis- 
souri 17 7, and the game was hardly over 
when another interesting score arrived at the 
stadium: Georgia 28, Auburn 14. "1 was pet- 
rified," said Iowa State freshman Quarter- 
back Buddy Hardeman, filling in for injured 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Oklahoma Halfback Joe Washing- 
ton rushed for two touchdowns and 1 19 yards 
against Kansas, giving him 1.006 yards for the 
season and making him the first Big Eight 
player to pass the 1.000-yard mark this year. 

the lineman: Sieve Heif, a 6' 4'. 205-pound 
linebacker, nailed the runner on a two-point 
conversion attempt in the last seconds to save 
Air Force's 27-26 upset victory over Arizona. 
Before that. Hcil was in on 17 other tackles. 


regular Wayne Stanley. Other quarterbacks 
should be so fearful before a game. Harde- 
man merely completed five passes for 74 
yards and a touchdown and ran 15 times for 
54 yards. 

‘Tve been on the other side," said Barry' 
Sw itzer, running in 72 players to hold down 
a 48 20 Oklahoma rout of Kansas. An au- 
thority on Nebraska. Kansas State Coach 
Vince Gibson decided that the Cornhuskers 
belonged in the Top Ten but that they were 
not a superteam without Johnny Rodgers. 
And so, without Rodgers, who is now do- 
ing his thing in the Canadian League. Ne- 
braska ran up 434 yards on the ground, 
added 178 passing and crushed the Wild- 
cats 50-21. Oklahoma State, twice beaten 
and twice tied, scored 31 straight points 
and gained a 38-24 conquest of defensively 
tender Colorado. 

Elsewhere, Wisconsin Quarterback Gregg 
Bohlig moved the Badgers 60 yards in the 
fiial minute for the touchdown that nipped 
Northwestern 36-34, while Michigan State 
survived a last-minute surge by Indiana to 
hand the Hoosiers their sixth straight Big 
Ten loss, 10-9. Minnesota recovered six Il- 
linois fumbles and wiped out a 13-point def- 
icit to win 19-16. Marshall senior Quarter- 
back Reggie Oliver completed 22 of 26 passes 
for 217 yards in a 37-14 victory over 
Dayton. end 



20 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Feb. 73. 
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Kodak presents 

Sound movies you make yourself 


Close your eyes and listen. The sounds alone 
will tell you It's Christmas, crackling fires 
and Jingling bells are the stuff of which 
memories are made. 

And that's what's so important about the 
new Kodak Ektasound movie camera and 
Kodak's new sound movie films. They make 
movies you can see even with your eyes 
closed: Christmas carol movies, school 
pageant movies, or just-sltting-around-having- 
a-good-time movies. 

The camera 

The Ektasound movie camera works about like 
you do. Its eyes and ears are In the same head. 


Sight and sound are captured together in a 
single compact unit. Simply plug the mike into 
the camera, look through the viewfinder, press 
a button and you're making Talkies. 

The film 

Because sight and sound are cap- 
tured together In the camera, it 
makes sense that they should be re- 
corded together on the film. And so 
they are. New Kodak sound movie 
films have a thin brown sound stripe 
that runs right alongside the picture. 

That way, your movies are auto- 
matically synchronized— what you 





Thelalkies 




see is what you hear. And everything fits nicely 
in a handy cartridge so you still enjoy the con- 
venience of drop-in loading. 

You have two Kodak films to choose 
from. There's a new Kodak Ektachrome 160 
sound movie film that lets you make 
movies without movie lights, outdoors and 
indoors, night and day. Then there's new 
Kodachrome n sound movie film intended 
mainly for outdoor use. 

The projector 

If you're having trouble finding the projector 
on this page, look for a trim rectangle 
encased in wood with a smoke-tinted dust 
cover for the front. That's the Kodak Ektasound 
movie projector. 

It's totally new. from the way the film goes 
on to the way the picture comes out. Channel- 
threading makes It easy to load. 

And there's a little mirror in- 
side that flips back and 
forth and projects your 
movies out the front 
or back. They sound 
good either way. 


Thelalkies 

Kodak Ektasound cameras and projectors are 
remarkable performers, surprisingly easy to 
operate, amazingly convenient. But. most of all. 
they're fun. Plug in the microphone, drop in a 
cartridge of film, press that one button and 
you're making sound motion pictures. 

Wed say they're just like Hollywood movies 
except that they're better. Because they star 
people you know. 

What price Talkies? Ektasound movie cam- 
eras start at less than S190: the projectors from 
less than $220. Because our new films capture 
both sight and sound, you can expect to pay a 
little more for them than for silent films. 

Your photo dealer has all the details. So stop 
by for a look and a listen. Just think, you could 
be making Talkies by Christmastime. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Ektasound 
movie cameras 
and projectors 
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baseball / William Leggett 


I wouldn’t say that 1973 was the most 
difficult year I ever had as a general 
manager." Jim Campbell was musing as 
he sat in the noonday sun at Dunedin, 
near St. Petersburg, the winter base of 
the Detroit Tigers' team in the Florida 
Instructional League. "Other seasons 
have been tougher for me. People tend 
to forget that as late as August 14 we 
were in first place in our division and that 
we had a good year for attendance 
[1,700,000]." 

But 1974 may be something else. As 
he approaches a new season, Campbell 
is faced with a classic dilemma: his Ti- 
gers are growing old. Jim Campbell 
knows it and a million Detroiters know 
it. These old Tigers command high sal- 
aries. Thus Campbell’s first recourse is 
to bewitch other general managers into 
believing that it is desirable to swap 
bright young cubs for costly long- 
toothed Tigers. Two weeks from now 
Campbell will make his pitch in the cor- 
ridors and byways of the annual base- 
ball meetings at Houston. "I don’t think 
we will have to change ourclub complete- 
ly," he says. "We aren’t going to make 
wholesale changes just so we can say we 
made changes." 

Spoken like a general manager. But 
what does Campbell have to offer? First 
Baseman Norm Cash is 39, the redoubt- 
able A1 Kaiine 38. The only experienced 
second baseman has a little too much ex- 
perience to be readily marketable; Tony 
Taylor will be 38 by April. Shortstop Ed 
Brinkman will soon be 32. Outfielders 
Willie Horton, Mickey Stanley and Jim 
Northrup are 30, 3 1 and 34, respectively. 
Third Baseman Aurelio Rodriguez is the 
kid of the club at 25. And when it comes 
to Detroit's four starting pitchers only 
Joe Coleman, at 26, is on the low side of 
30. Mickey Lolich and Woodie Fryman 
are 33, Jim Perry 37. Catcher Bill Free- 
han is 32 and at a low ebb; he batted in 
only 29 runs last season. 

What’s more, Campbell goes to the 
meetings painfully aware that Detroit’s 
farm system has not turned up a Rookie 
of the Year since Harvey Kuenn in 
1953 — indeed, he has been the only one 
in Tiger history — and that many Michi- 
ganders are still displeased about the fir- 
ing of Billy Martin as manager. Ralph 
Houk has burned his Yankee bridges and 
is the new Detroit skipper. Dick Wil- 
liams has burned his Bay bridges and is 

contlnutd 



NOVICE OF PROMISE: DANNY MEYER, 21, AT INSTRUCTIONAL GAME WITH WIFE 


Anyone finding fountain 
of youth, call Detroit 

In the meantime, the Tigers attempt to solve the age problem 
with a crash program designed to force-feed their own young 
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the Yankee manager-elect. Oakland 
Owner Charlie Finley, who wants some 
Yankee compensation for having to give 
up Williams, completes a triangle that is 
taking American League President Joe 
Cronin a mule’s age to sort out. 

Which brings us back to the question 
of why Campbell was in Florida watch- 
ing Instructional League baseball and 
talking long and late with Hoot Evers, 
the director of player development, Ed 
Katalinas, the director of player procure- 
ment, Vice-President Rick Ferrell and 
Superscout Jack Tighe. In the spot he was 
in, Campbell needed a youth fix — the 
sight of kids with Tigers in bold letters 
on their uniforms belting the ball with 
authority. 

Through the years Detroit has had 
good teams in the Instructional League, 
which makes it all the more remarkable 
that so few able newcomers have made 
it to Tiger Stadium. Heaven knows this 
predicament is not due to stinginess. One 


of the most prosperous organizations in 
baseball, the Tigers get it and spend it; 
up to $6 million a year. Last season the 
team’s major league payroll alone was 
more than SI, 300,000, one of the high- 
est in the majors if not the highest. 

In view of overall expenditures, the In- 
structional League is something of a bar- 
gain. “It costs us between S50.000 and 
S60.000 to operate," says Campbell. “I 
feel it is the best money we spend all 
year." 

Well, it would be if it would only pro- 
duce. This fall there was real hope. De- 
troit's entry in the Instructional League 
was one of the best ever and Campbell 
feels that it might yield as many as five 
future major league players. “For many 
years," Campbell says, “we sent players 
to the Winter Leagues in Puerto Rico, 
Mexico or Venezuela, but it is tougher 
and tougher to get kids to go to those 
places now. There isn't that much mon- 
ey in it and many players feel that by the 


time the regular season has ended they 
want a chance to rest. Now we concen- 
trate on the Florida Instructional and to 
my mind it is working out well for a cou- 
ple of reasons. 

“Above all. there is no pressure on a 
kid. He is not playing before big crowds, 
and the manager can do things in these 
games that he wouldn't be able to do 
during a season in the minors. A pitch- 
er can stay in a game — work on dif- 
ferent pitches, say, or change his de- 
livery — and not worry if he is knocked 
around or gives up runs." 

Thus the Instructional League can be 
an ideal device with which to develop 
raw talent at rock-bottom costs. The 
players are paid only $16 a day, from 
which they must pay their room, board 
and laundry. The season lasts from the 
middle of September until the middle of 
November and all the games are played 
in nice, economic sunlight. 

It has been shining most brightly at 
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FORD PICKUP: WITH BETTER IDEAS LIKE THIS 
MATCHING BOX COVER. Pack in the tents, the provi- 
sions, the motorbikes ... in 50% more space than any con- 
ventional station wagon has. The trim, weathertight box 
cover locks securely. And up front you 
enjoy the full-foam seat ... the extra- r/’N pN 

roomy cab . . . and the car-like ride | \ J 

made possible by Twin-I-Beam 
front suspension. „ 
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FORD BRONCO: 4-WHEEL DRIVE PLUS POWER 
STEERING AND CRUISE-O-MATIC. It will get you 
agilely through mud, sand, rocky terrain . . . most any- 
thing. Do it automatically too, thanks to Cruise-O-Matic 

and power steering options, 

now available with optional 302 CD 1""^ 

V-8 power. Excellent ground | 

clearance for breaking trails. 
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Dunedin this fall on a broadbacked Cal- 
ifornian from Laguna Beach named 
Danny Meyer. Youth he has. He is 21 
but looks 1 8 and has a comely brunette 
wife who would be a knockout at a sock 
hop. Best of all, he is a promising left- 
handed hitter. 

“You don’t pay that much attention 
to batting averages here,” Meyer said. 
“I keep my own batting average and 
figure it out every day. I’m hitting .340 
now but I have tailed off a little bit in 
the last week or so.” 

Among those not so nonchalant about 
averages is Campbell, who knows that 
Meyer is one of the few batsmen in re- 
cent years to hit .400 anywhere. He did 
it in last year's Instructional League, and 
came close with a .396 for Bristol in the 
Appalachian League in 1972. 

Fielding is another matter. “My prob- 
lem,” Meyer says, “is finding a posi- 
tion. I was signed two years ago as a 
second baseman but I have also played 


third, first and in the outfield. Next year 
I hope to be advanced to Detroit's Tri- 
ple A team at Evansville. I have to be 
honest and say that this season, when I 
played with Lakeland in the Class A 
Florida State League, I had some field- 
ing problems.” 

This year Meyer also had to face up 
to a shift, a rare experience for a young 
hitter. It shows unusual respect by the 
opposition for his bat— and may be a 
hint that Meyer could vault past Ev- 
ansville all the way to Tiger Stadium. 
“I struggled and struggled against it,” 
he said, “and kept hitting the ball right 
where they were playing me. But near 
the end of the year I started to get the 
ball to the opposite field. Then the hits 
began to come.” 

He paused and in all seriousness add- 
ed, “I have a feeling that the Tigers are 
about ready for a youth movement. I very 
much want to be a part of it.” 

So, surely, does Ralph Houk, although 


he has been peddling the standard line 
that the Tiger veterans are still capable 
of winning. Like everyone else, he knows 
that Baltimore recaptured the division 
championship by infusing youth into an 
aging team, and winning means beating 
Baltimore. 

When he quit in New York, Houk said 
he had gone as far as he could with the 
Yankee players. What he did not, and 
will not, say is that the new octopus own- 
ership had perhaps stuck one tentacle too 
many into his handling of the team. A 
story persists, for example, that General 
Partner George Steinbrenner sent a 
memo to him one day saying that play- 
ers X, Y and Z had hair of unseemly 
length and would forthwith have it cut — 
designating the players by the numbers 
on their uniforms in his apparent igno- 
rance of their names. 

As Houk takes over in Detroit his first 
problem will be finding players with 
enough hair to cut. end 
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FORD CLUB WAGON : TAKES UP TO 1 2 ... OR 5 
PLUS A TON OF GEAR. With five bound-for-fun 
travelers, you still have twice as much room for supplies 
as an ordinary station wagon. And you have the extra 
durability and riding stability of 
Twin-I-Beam front suspension. 

A great family wagon. 
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FORD RANCHERO: THE PICKUP “CAR” LOADED 
WITH SPORTS APPEAL. It has a big capacity for fun . . . 
this smart 74 Ranchero that easily carries more than 
half a ton of people and their gear. Sporty interior, 
sporty handling. Power choices . 
up to a big 460 cu. in. V-8. I"~ I""*) Hv 

A better Idea lor safety: 

Buckle up. 
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tennis Jerry Kirshenbaum 



Which 
color TV 
needs 
fewest 
repairs? 

TVservice 
technicians 
say Zenith. 

Again. 

For the second consecutive 
year, a nationwide survey of in- 
dependent TV service techni- 
cians named Zenith, by more 
than 2 to 1 over the next best 
brand, as needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION: ' In general, of the brands 
you are familiar with, which one would 
you say requires the fewest repairs?" 

ANSWERS: 

Zenith 35% 

Brand A 14% 

Brand B 11% 

Brand C 5% 

Brand D 3% 

Brand E 3% 

Brand F 2% 

Brand G 2% 

Brand H 2% 

Brand 1 1% 


Olh.r RiAnck 3*. AtH.ui Equal 13% Don't Know 1 1% 




Aussies cancel Czechs 


Rod Laver led the Australian Davis Cup team— a geriatric brigade of 
millionaires— past Czechoslovakia and on to the U.S. for the finals 


I t was certainly the oldest — and rich- 
est — Davis Cup team ever, and most 
people would say it was the best. Ken 
Rosewall. 39. Mai Anderson. 38, Rod 
Laver, 35. and John Newcombe, at 29 
the baby of the team, were picked to play 
for Australia against Czechoslovakia in 
the interzone semifinals, held at Mel- 
bourne's Kooyong Stadium last week. 
The winners would go on to Cleveland 
to meet the Americans in the finals on 
Nov. 30. If the Australians won, it would 
be their first chance to retrieve the pre- 
cious trophy that had been lost to the 
U.S. in 1968. 

Australian Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam, who has been trying to win 
back ownership of Australia's natural re- 
sources from the international compa- 
nies that now own them, sent a telegram 
to cup Captain Neale Fraser asking him 
to help. “Please inform our prodigal 
stars it’s time for the Davis Cup to re- 
turn to its rightful place," said the prime 
minister. “We won’t be satisfied with 
anything but 100% Australian equity.” 

The matches were expected to be a very 
one-sided affair. Even Jan Kodes, the star 
of the Czech team, did not sound confi- 
dent when he arrived in Melbourne. “We 
are going to fight, that's for sure,” he in- 
sisted, "but we are not expecting to win.” 
It was no wonder he felt that way. The 
Australian team was an embarrassment 
of riches. The selectors spent a lot of time 
trying to decide which two of the formi- 
dable trio of Laver, Rosewall and New- 
combe would play singles for Australia, 
and they had Anderson to consider when 
choosing the doubles team. The news- 
papers had good fun talking about the 
wealthy athletes, and even Fraser joked, 
"It’s a heck of a thing when you have to 
drop a millionaire." Drop one they did, 
and maybe the richest of them all. Laver 
and Newcombe won the coveted singles 
spots, and Rosewall, his hair as thick and 


dark as it was when he played in his first 
Davis Cup match 20 years ago, managed 
only a place on the doubles team. 

Newcombe had been an easy choice for 
a singles position, but it was Laver's vic- 
tory in the Australian Indoors tourna- 
ment held in Sydney the previous week 
that had given him the nod over Rose- 
wall. Laver had not played for three 
months earlier this year because of a back 
injury and he had arrived in Australia, 
his first trip home in three years, with 
only a hope that he would actually get to 
play in the Davis Cup again. “There's 
still something special about the Davis 
Cup," he said, “and I think all the boys 
are excited about recapturing it." 

The Czechoslovak captain, Antonin 
Bolardt, was not optimistic, but neither 
was he completely discouraged. “The 
Australian team has famous players, and 
they are very experienced, but our play- 
ers are young and maybe they can sur- 
prise them. I think there will be some sur- 
prises.” And when it got down to the 
nitty-gritty, the Australians would walk 
onto the court armed only with ten- 
nis rackets to attack the Czechs. Bank 
statements and championship trophies 
would be useless weapons. 

The first match pitched Laver against 
Kodes, and it seemed to be the lone 
question mark — the only match that 
might keep Australia from a total 
rout. Kodes had the respect of the 
Australians because of his Wimbledon 
victory and his fine showing against New- 
combe in the finals at Forest Hills, and 
Laver was considered the team's weak 
link. Laver turned out to be not the weak 
link, but the linchpin that kept the "un- 
beatable" Australian team from falling 
apart. In his first Davis Cup match in 
11 years the bandy-legged Laver beat 
Kodes, who is eight years his junior, 
6-3, 7-5, 7-5. At the end of the match, 
with no sign of his back trouble, La- 
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Share America's 


When you head out for a Christmas 
party in the country, sometimes you 
find the roads aren’t plowed. 

Sometimes you find there aren’t 
any roads. 

But no matter. A little snow won’t 
hold you back. Not when the lodge is 
just around the bend. Where the fire 
is crackling, and a turkey’s turning on 
the spit. 

It’s a time when old friends make 
new friends, and everyone shares the 
joy of the season. 

It’s a time when all over America, 
people share the friendly taste of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown. Not only as a 
gift, but in the holiday 
drinks they serve. 

Seagram’s 7 is America’s i 
favorite whiskey. Especially i 
for America’s favorite time 
of year. 

Give Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America’s favorite. 


Seagram? 

Scvcr/^Cro | “ a j 


ars 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY— A BLEND. 86 PROOF. 


GIFT-PACKAGED AT NO EXTRA COST. 



TENNIS continued 


ver said, "I could have gone 10 sets." 

Laver's victory made the early predic- 
tionsofa5-0win for Australia look good, 
and Newcombe came onto the Kooyong 
court ready to wipe up young Jiri Hre- 
bec, a virtually unknown player whose 
most important victory was a win over 
his teammate Kodes last month at the 
Prague Grand Prix. The Australian team 
had watched the 23-year-old Czech prac- 
ticing earlier in the week and was un- 
impressed. But Hrebec must have left all 
of his mistakes on the practice court. 
Newcombe, who earlier had observed 
that Hrebec did not "have much of a 
serve," regretted the remark before the 
first set was over. In the eighth game Hre- 
bec blasted in four straight aces and 
threw Newcombe so off strike that he 
never recovered. The Czech won 6-4, 
8-10, 6-4, 7-5, and the matches were 
suddenly tied. 

Before the ball for the last point had 
even hit the ground Hrebec had jumped 
two feet in the air, arms stretched to the 


sky and racket thrown away in glorious 
excitement. "It was the best I have ever 
served," he said of his Maces, and it was 
the best match he ever played. Although 
Newcombe was certainly off his game, 
Hrebec made him look much worse than 
he really was. "You don’t know how 
hard that kid hits the ball." said New- 
combe. "He surprised us all." Hrebec 
was himself surprised. "I only gave my- 
self a 30% chance of winning," said the 
youngster from Prague who has been 
playing tennis since he was nine. He al- 
most gave up tennis for soccer at an early 
age, but his father, a first-class soccer 
player who had to quit because of knee 
injuries, talked him into concentrating on 
tennis, a noncontact sport. 

All week long Australians had been 
struggling with the name Jiri Hrebec, and 
it was only after his victory over New- 
combe that they made an effort to pro- 
nounce it properly. You say it "Year- 
gee Sheb-betz," and tennis fans probably 
will have numerous occasions to use it 


in years to come — from Wimbledon to 
Forest Hills. 

On Saturday, Laver was back, partner- 
ing Kenny Rosewall in the doubles 
against Kodes and Vladimir Zednik, the 
big man of the Czech team at 6' 4' and 
220 pounds. Zednik’s serve kept the 
Czechs in the game, but again it was La- 
ver who saved the day. He played strong, 
consistent tennis, never losing his serve 
and bolstering Rosewall, who looked un- 
sure in his play. The Australians won 6-4, 
14-12, 7-9, 8-6 to make it 2- 1 in the series. 

On the final day Hrebec proved his vic- 
tory over Newcombe was no fluke. A 
capacity crowd of 1 1 ,800 filled Kooyong 
with wild cheers and enthusiastic ap- 
plause as the young Czech made Laver 
work for every point. Laver fought 
through five hard sets over three hours 
in the November heat to pull out 
a victory at 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 

H rebec’s game showed no weaknesses, 
and he played with confidence that be- 
lied his lack of experience. His serve was 
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strong and true, his ground strokes were 
hit with authority and well placed, and 
he amazed his opponent by returning 
shots that Laver thought were winners. 
The youngster never let up the pressure 
and never gave up on any point. It was 
Laver’s experience and all the wonderful 
abilities that had given him two grand 
slams that finally won for Australia. La- 
ver’s 35 years never betrayed him, and 
he finished the match still fresh enough 
to chat with newsmen over a beer while 
young H rebec went straight to the mas- 
seur's table. 

Some of the press, caught unawares by 
Hrebec's fine play, mused about sub- 
jecting him to a saliva test. Laver seemed 
to agree. "I wish I knew what he is on,” 
he joked. “I'd like some, too." Some- 
how, Rod really did not seem to need 
anything. His hair may be a bit thinner 
and is about six inches longer than it was 
in the days when he played under Harry 
Hopman, but the skills were still there 
and the aging legs held out. Laver 


claimed that the Australians expected to 
have a difficult time against the Czechs, 
but he admitted it was Kodes, not H re- 
bec, who was supposed to provide the 
difficulties. “We knew we were going to 
have a tough match," said the Rocket, 
"but we didn't know how tough. We’ll 
probably see a lot of good tennis in the 
future from Hrebec." Kodes never came 
through at all. In the final match New- 
combe beat him 6-2, 6-2, 6-4 to give 
Australia a 4-1 edge. 

Laver was glad Czechoslovakia was no 
walkover. “It’s good to win a tough 
one," he said. "It will really boost my 
confidence in the next two weeks." The 
victory at Melbourne has boosted the 
confidence of the whole Australian 
squad, and the American team is going 
to have a fight on its hands trying to keep 
the cup. “We must be considered to have 
the better team," says Laver, and on pa- 
per he certainly seems right, particularly 
since the Davis Cup final will be held in- 
doors for the first time. Laver, New- 


combe and Rosewall have more experi- 
ence than almost any other players in the 
world on indoor surfaces, and they all 
perform very well indoors. 

The Australians are so happy about 
playing in Cleveland that Wayne Reid, 
president of the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion of Australia, threw out a challenge 
to the Americans to use anyone they 
wanted, even Arthur Ashe and Cliff 
Richey, who are not eligible because of 
professional contracts. “We want to beat 
the best and we invite the Americans to 
play whoever they like in the final," he 
said. Whoever the Americans pick — and 
Stan Smith is obviously No. 1 — Neale 
Fraser thinks his team can beat them. 
“We’ve never had three players of this 
caliber together at one time. Rosewall is 
better than he was 20 years ago, New- 
combe is better than he was 10 years ago. 
and Laver is as great as he has ever been." 
The geriatric brigade from Down Under 
is headed this way and it is not planning 
to go home empty-handed. end 



For years, health insurance wasn’t 
available to those who needed it most. 


Until that day CNA 

■ - _ The year was 1957. People who needed hos- 

lllaQC ll ditto 111 IOWcIb pital and medical insurance the most, people 
65 and over, were the ones who found it least available everywhere. Everywhere, but 
Iowa. Because there, in the September 8, 1957 edition of the Des Moines Sunday Register, 
Continental Casualty Company, a member company of CNA/insurance, placed an ad. 
The headline? "Now! A Plan that Pays Hospital Bills for Anyone 65 and Over ... I No 
medical exam I No health questions! Nothing like it ever before!" 

Two days later, the Register's editorial page commented, "An interesting experi- 
ment is starting in Iowa. The Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, 111., announced 
. that it would provide health insurance protection for elderly people who most need 
such protection but who find it most difficult to obtain." Thus was recorded the beginning 
of "65-Plus," or Golden 65 as it is now known. For the first time in an entire state men and 
women 65 and over— regardless of their past medical history — were able to purchase 
hospital insurance at costs they could afford. 

Today, tens of thousands, including people under 65, own health and accident in- 
surance policies purchased from CNA and other companies through mass enrollment 
techniques. Coverage that affords the best value for each insurance dollar. 

Offering such coverage is what made us a part of a growing three and a half bil- 
lion dollar corporation. Growing because we've got special skills to write insurance 
where others can't. Or won't. And the special kind of people and CNA agents. People 
who write insurance to set precedents. To go where insurance never was. Do what insur- 
ance never did. And do it better than anyone else. 

Your CNA agent can show you how; we're listed in the Yellow Pages. 


^ GOING WHERE INSURANCE NEVER WAS 

*' CNA /insurance 

A PART OF CNA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

Transportation Insurance Co., Valley Forge Insurance Co.. Valley Forge Lite Insurance Co., CNA Casualty of California. 
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From the time of Davy Crockett , America 
was enthralled by sharpshooting , but the 
razzle-dazzle is gone and only one man is 
left making his mark by J. D. REED 


/~ he 7 mm. expanding point slug explodes a cab- 

ifiHB bage head, turning it to green snow. Vaporized 
grapefruit juice hangs in the humid air. A moth- 
ball turns to powder, big automobile body- 
washers zing out of sight making ghostly noises. 
The photographer, an Italian from New York’s 
Lower East Side who thinks shotguns are used only for 
holdups, staggers sideways holding his ears. Cordite resi- 
due enters the pores of the spectators. Plastic wadding hails 
down on heads and on the car roofs, and the only sound 
between the authoritative muzzle reports of the full-choked 
12-gauge shotguns is the clink of brass shell casings chip- 
ping the lenses of Decot shooting glasses. 

This is not a contract killing in a vegetable market but a 
demonstration of shooting skill and instinctive reaction 
called "The Power of the Gun.” Bob Allen, 53, an 1 1 -time 
member of the All America Trap Shooting Team, and his 
son Matt, 15, are performing between thunderstorms at a 
National Guard summer camp near Des Moines. It is one of 
those July days on the Plains when the sky is made of nic- 
otine in aspic. You could poach an egg in your handkerchief. 
A few rats have drowned in the nearby hand-grenade prac- 
tice pits, and local weather watchers predict that if the rains 
continue the few cattle still being fattened under the last 
spasms of Phase IV will be swept away into the flooded riv- 
ers. It is here on the unpredictable and sightless Plains, where 
the horizon is a giant cuticle, that a sport has come home to 
die. For it was space, the vistas of the pioneers, that spawned 
trick shooting, and it is to space that its last practitioners 
return. 

Bob Allen is the one remaining professional to perform 
trick and fancy shooting in public demonstrations. He ap- 
pears at county fairs, before police boys’ clubs and almost 
anywhere else that he is given a chance with his son to ex- 
hibit this nearly lost mixture of show business, shooting 
skill and fluid instinct. 

The audience is composed of a few National Guards- 
men, the base commander and his grandson, and the man- 
datory old guy who keeps muttering, ". . . done better by 
Parsons in *47." The Guardsmen would have preferred to 
go home and resume their telephone-lineman jobs and get 
out of the heat and their grimy fatigues. But Bob Allen’s 
patter and ability with rifles and shotguns have them hunk- 
ered down on the brown grass staring at the sky. 

Bob and Matt Allen get up their table of targets, am- 
munition and firearms in the traditional trick shooter’s way. 
The table is covered with a red Pendleton blanket deco- 
rated with badges and emblems that show participation in 
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events like the Nebraska one-box pheasant hunt. The small- 
er the event the larger seems its patch. The whole thing 
looks as if it were a merit-badge sash for some impossible 
Eagle Scout. 

From the trunk of Allen’s Cadillac comes an impressive 
array of hardware. The efficient Remington nylon-stock 
.22s, a big Remington 7 mm. rifle, a smattering of Brown- 
ings, the magnificent and tight Krieghoff skeet and trap guns 
and two shotguns that should go into the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s design collection, the new Weatherby automatics 
and pumps. The guns are worth more than two cars. And 
the engravings of roebucks and alert woodcock on the sil- 
ver trigger guards make Donatello's Si. John look like 
handicraft. If the guns were never shot, if they just lay there 
all day in the hot air and humidity, it would almost be 
enough. 

The Allens line up double rows of targets by size. One of 
the tricks of this sort of shooting is warming up. You shoot 
a few big 2 , /i-inch wooden blocks and work down to the 
smaller, more difficult targets. The array on the red blanket 
looks as if Julia Child were about to make some goofy Pro- 
vencal compote: cabbages, grapefruits, lemons, eggs, golf 
balls, mothballs, aspirins. Aspirins? And we all thought that 
if we could shoot a squirrel from the bedroom window 
through the screen we were doing well. The collection of 
odd targets also includes auto body-washers, traditional clay 
pigeons filled with lampblack, coins and gasoline jugs. 

The Allens take up positions, one on each side of their 
smorgasbord. Young Matt begins to knock off some wood- 
en blocks while Bob turns loose a fast patter on the crowd. 
He explains that the power of the gun is awesome and that 
respect for firearms is the prime attitude in handling them. 
Meanwhile, Matt is working through a stack of auto wash- 
ers and nickels. Bob picks up a .22 and dispatches a variety 
of small targets. 

The action is fluid and apparently simple. The shooter 
throws the target up with his left hand, follows through to 
grasp the barrel, tracks, leads and shoots the target. It is 
done in split seconds. The target goes almost straight up to 
a height of 10 to 20 feet. 

“Instinct shooting’’ is the technical name for what the 
Allens practice, but as always, when a professional tells you 
that he works by instinct, there are years of hard work, 
knowledge and training behind that deceptively simple 
swing of the barrel. It is a response so deeply ingrained it 
approaches the Zen archery of Japan in which the medulla 
oblongata and the DNA in the muscle cells have picked up 
the correct target-leading distance. The brain is necessarily 
absent. A man in France is claiming to have invented in- 
stinct shooting, but it is hard to say anyone did. Maybe the 
first gunfighter in the Old West who drew and fired without 
consciously saying "aim'’ to himself invented it. 

The performance picks up. Bob grabs a shotgun. Matt 
picks up the 7 mm. rifle. They begin -blasting the large fruit 
and vegetables. Allen drives a golf ball straight up out of 
sight with a 12-gauge shotgun. As they prepare for the fina- 
le, exploding jugs of gasoline that make spectacular fire- 
balls, Allen holds up two bullets to the crowd, a .22 short 
and the deadly 7 mm. magnum. He explains the differences. 

conUnurd 
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The baggie 
mocc slip- 

Don't stay down on your heels. Step up 
in the world. With the Baggie Mocc 
Slip-On. By Rand. Rising to the 
occasion on our new high-standing, 
he-manning kind of a heel. Perfect for 
baggies. And the flare. For those who 
dare. Most styles $16.00 to $25.00 


put you r foot don n for 


Rand 


International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
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Assistants have set plastic gallon jugs 
of gasoline over newspaper fires in met- 
al barrels. They run for the safely of the 
hand-grenade pits. 

Bob and Matt, side by side, fire the 
big loads into the jugs. With a delightful 
whoosh! miniature Nagasakis erupt in 
the humid air. The heat is intense. In- 
sects drop all around. The photographer 
is screeching that he missed the shot. His 
auto-drive Nikon was set up behind the 
gasoline, and in his fear that a 15-year- 
old boy was pointing a hugc-bore rifle at 
the lens he forgot to touch off the remote- 
control shutter release. The shot w ill have 
to be redone. But the crowd, sweating, 
orange-faced, is satisfied. 

It makes one wonder, standing there in 
dead insects, black smoke and the littered 
salad of exploded food, w hat possible de- 
monology possesses otherwise sane men 
and women to shoot at things that can 
be thrown into the air before crowds of 
gawkers. Trick- and fancy-shooting dem- 
onstrations were plentiful (and profit- 
able (into the 1950s. Held on fairgrounds 
and at sportsmen's shows around the 
country, shooting demonstrations drew 
large and appreciative crowds. Most of 
the professionals were in the employ of 
large arms manufacturers, but the ex- 
pense of supporting these shooters was 
finally too much for the gun companies. 
They threw their advertising budgets into 
high-powered, opulent magazine adver- 
tisements as a better way to reach the 
shooting public. And public opinion has 
turned against gun sport to some extent. 
The slaughter of public figures, the un- 
earthing of mass graves, Vietnam, have 
dulled our appreciation of marksman- 
ship and excellence in shooting. 

From the early 19th century through 
World War 1 1, the comc-on for shooting 
shows like the Allens' was simply a "see- 
what-I-can-do" attitude. The use and 
function of firearms was well enough im- 
planted in the public mind that no fur- 
ther explanation was necessary. But as 
the old pros faded out in the face of new 
attitudes, Allen stayed contemporary. He 
began calling his act “The Power of the 
Gun," which brings out both the old- 
fashioned fascination of man with the fire 
stick and emphasizes the more modern 
concern with gun safety. 

One of the values of history , if it is valu- 
able at all anymore, is to remember pro- 


cesses that arc no longer practiced — the 
way a whale gets raised from the water 
or the use of tools to split shingles. In its 
flashy way, the rise and fall of trick and 
fancy shooting parallels the rise and fall 
of the American West. The beginnings 
of trick and fancy shooting follow a fa- 
miliar pattern: the professionalizing of 
enjoyment. 

In the early 19th century holiday tur- 
key shoots, squirrel "barking" and muz- 
zle-loader contests were natural celebra- 
tions for frontiersmen whose lives and 
livelihood depended heavily on firearms. 
Popularized by men like Boone and 
Crockett, the ability to shoot well was 
necessary, and friendly competition — or 
the not-so-fricndly kind — was natural, 
the way lumberjacks today still have log- 
rolling contests long after the necessity 
to walk on floating logs has disappeared. 

By the 1850s things were getting fan- 
cy. The shooting of live pigeons in con- 
tests, nail driving at 50 yards, candle 
snufling and "drawing pictures" were 
popular shooting sports. And back East 
the talcs of frontier prowess were gen- 
erating interest. The outsize myths that 
grew around the gaunt, misty figures of 
gunfighters, gamblers, buffalo skinners 
and Indian campaigners were rampant 
forms of a national hysteria of self-in- 
terest. The good folks of Philadelphia 
and Kansas City wanted to hear the roar 
of the Winchester and feel the buck of 
the buffalo gun. 

Since buffalo were scarce in Philadel- 
phia and killing Indians was prohibited 
within the city limits, sharpshooters be- 
ginning to make a living entertaining the 
public had to find something else to 
shoot. And for every better mousetrap, 
there’s an inventor. 

His name was Captain Adam H. Bo- 
gardus. He had been a market hunter in 
Illinois, and in 1869 the good captain 
shot 500 pigeons with a single muzzle- 
loader in less than nine hours. Bogardus 
shot well and often. By the next year he 
issued a challenge "to any man in Amer- 
ica to shoot a pigeon match. 50 single 
and 50 double rises, for from S500 to 
55,000 a side." He soon began calling 
himself “The Champion Wing Shot of 
the World" and barnstormed the Mid- 
west like a broken heavyweight offering 
the old "one-round-with-the-champ" 
routine. 

Bogardus was no slouch as an enter- 

cominued 
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They’re still giving the government money 
the government wants them to keep. 


They’re people in business for themselves. 
Doctors, lawyers and shopkeepers who work 
twelve to fourteen hours a day to make a success of 
something. 

Unfortunately, they’re like too many people 
who worry about the future of their business, and 
forget they have a future of their own. 

These are the people the government, and 
The Travelers, arc trying to help through a plan 
called HR-10. It can save the small businessman mon- 
ey he would otherwise pay in Federal income taxes. 

It’s a tax break. A legitimate tax break, de- 
signed to provide a decent retirement benefit for 


any self-employed person and the people who work 
for them. 

Because the day will come when the man who 
runs his own business might like to slow down or 
step aside. 

And when that time comes, he ought to be able 
to do it. 



THE TRAVELERS 
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prising capitalist, either. He patented the 
glass balls that he used as targets when 
he wasn't shooting pigeon, and the trap 
that threw them. The hordes that 
watched his performances bought these 
items at an amazing rate. The sport con- 
tinued in different ways to sell the equip- 
ment that it used. In fact, trick and fancy 
shooting probably has the longest run in 
America as a product-endorsing sport. 
Bogardus was making more money than 
Ted Williams autographing all those 
fiber glass gunwales. 

Killing 500 pigeons in a row soon 
bored the captain. He wanted to set a 
record that would stand as truly unique. 
With his good show sense he rented Gil- 
more's Garden in New York in 1879. 
Bogardus would shoot at 5,000 glass 
balls. In less than seven hours he was 
done. When the smoke had cleared. Bo- 
gardus had missed only 156. The captain 
retired from professional shooting with 
a severe headache and "a roaring in my 
ears." 

Bogardus had started a minor nation- 
al craze for shooting matches and exhi- 
bitions. The mythical importance of fire- 
arms in opening and settling the West 
was fresh and exciting to those who had 
remained behind. The madness must 
have been like our current craze for cars: 
for racing them, comparing them, mak- 
ing movies of them. Each age has its focal 
machine, and if ours is the automobile, 
the 19th century had the carbine. 

In 1868, a year before Bogardus issued 
his challenge to any man in America, an 
8-year-old girl named Phoebe Ann Mo- 
ses picked up a Kentucky long rifle and 
went into the woods near Greenville, 
Ohio to hunt squirrels for her fatherless 
family. At the age of 15, Phoebe Ann, 
who would be known as Annie Oakley, 
was supplying game to the tables of a 
plush Cincinnati hotel. She got involved 
in a bet between the hotel owner and a 
traveling vaudcvillian trick shooter. 
Frank Butler. On Thanksgiving Day of 
1875 Annie Oakley outshot Butler in a 
contest and began one of the strangest 
romances and rivalries in the history of 
sport, culminating in a musical. 

After a few years with sleazy vaude- 
ville acts and performing in odorous cir- 
cuses. Oakley and Butler joined the Buf- 
falo Bill Cody Wild West Show. For the 
next 17 years they brought the flashy arts 
of trick and fancy shooting to a vora- 

continued 
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cious public. The stories are legend: how 
Sitting Bull, also a part of the act. adopt- 
ed her after seeing her shoot: winging the 
ashes from Kaiser Bill's cigarette; audi- 
ences with the “crowned heads of Eu- 
rope." It was the Wild West Show with 
its two main ingredients — Indians and 
firearms — that perpetuated the art of ex- 
hibition shooting. 

The man who brought the art of trick 
shooting into the 20th century was the 
son of a Texas gunsmith with the impos- 
sible name of Adolph Tocppcrwein. 
Topp traveled the Butler circuit, barely 
making a living at vaudeville and circus 
shooting. On the way he was racking up 
live bird, skeet and trap records. 

And then profit reared its necessary 
head. In 1901 Toepperwein was hired by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Compa- 
ny to demonstrate its wares. Arms man- 
ufacturers had been hiring expert skeet 
and trap shooters for some years prior 
to this, but Toepperwein was the first 
shooter to combine the flamboyance and 
dash of exhibition shooting with good 
marksmanship. He worked for Winches- 
ter many years and formulated the basic 
structure of trick- and fancy-shooting 
shows. 

For Winchester. Toepperwein repre- 
sented colorful advertising. The multi- 
million-dollar sports-endorsement in- 
dustry was under way. Today we can only 
imagine Toepperwein on the tube in our 
living rooms, holding up a can of hair 
spray and saying something cute, like 
"Get the lead out of your scalp." 

Like Bogardus before him. Toepper- 
wein became enchanted by the notion of 
setting a record that would stand. In 1 907 
he shot at 5 1. 000 2 V4- inch wooden blocks 
at the San Antonio Fair Grounds. After 
seven days he had missed only four and 
had a straight run of over 14,000. Since 
there was some ammunition left. Toep- 
perwein shot at 21.500 more blocks. 
Total score: 72,491. He missed nine 
blocks in 10 days of shooting. (The cur- 
rent record is held by Tom Frye, a Rem- 
ington pro who shot at 100.010 blocks 
in 1959, missing only six. But the throw- 
ers of the blocks to Frye stood at his left 
shoulder, lofting the blocks along his line 
of fire. Tocpperwcin's throwers stood 25 
feet in front of him. lofting blocks 20 to 
30 feet in the air.) 

During World War I the professional 
shooters were called into the service to 


teach gunnery and target leading. Toep- 
perwein pulled a stunt typical of his 
trade. Hewas to demonstrate the Brow n- 
ing Automatic Rifle to a group of mil- 
itary observers. The B.A.R. is a heavy, 
unwieldy weapon, difficult to hold and 
raise above the horizontal. Toepperwein 
proposed to shoot it like a .22 at targets 
in the air. John Browning, the gun's in- 
ventor. claimed this to be impossible. 
Toepperwein drilled holes in 1 Vi-inch 
metal disxs thrown 20 feet in the air. The 
Army bought the B.A.R. 

The years between the wars were gold- 
en for trick and fancy shooters. There 
was the great Billy Hill of Remington. 
He would throw’ five nested clay targets 
at once and break them all, alternating 
shoulders with each shot. Ed McGivcrn, 
the best pistol shot around, actually mas- 
tered that piece of silly fiction about aim- 
ing with a mirror. There was Dave Flan- 
nigan, the champion all-round shot of the 
'30s. and Ernie and Dot Lind, the Win- 
chester husband and wife team who per- 
formed into the early 1950s. 

But probably the most exciting trick 
shooter was the great Winchester pro. 
Herb Parsons. Once at a demonstration 
in Maine, Parsons saw some crows about 
half a mile away, mere blurs, circling on 
the horizon. He picked up a .30-06 and 
fired. There was an explosion of black 
feathers. But his favorite targets were the 
juicy anc stinky variety. He would spike 
a watermelon with a few sticks of ditch- 
ing dynamite and blast away, or center 
three eggs between his legs, turn, pick up 
an automatic shotgun and scramble them 
before they hit the ground. He could 
break seven clay pigeons on one throw. 

Bob Allen was a young traveling sales- 
man when he first saw Parsons. "I had 
been shooting since I was a boy," Allen 
recalls, "but I was drawn to trick shoot- 
ing immediately." Allen was that myth- 
ical Midwestern boy who is out with a 
BB gun when he's supposed to be home 
doing math. Hunting and a love of guns 
were firmly implanted in his upbringing. 
His fast-talking and easy-going life as a 
salesman gave him the necessary show- 
biz flair for the sport. At the beginning 
of World War II, when he was 21. Allen 
was all set to devote himself to the shoot- 
ing sports of trap and skeet and live pi- 
geon. and to practice privately on trick 
and fancy shooting. 
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GOOD 

Most solid state 
console color TVs 
are well 
engineered. 
And give you a 
one year 

service guarantee. 



TWICE AS GOOD 

We think Philco-Ford is engineered better. 

So we give you the only 
two year service guarantee. 



Choose from up to 26 different solid state color consoles. Shown is Model C2550 


How can we give you 
a two year service guar- 
antee and coverall parts 
and labor? A service 
guarantee that protects 
the entire setter twice as 
long as any other major 
manufacturer? 

By designing and engineering 
our 100% solid state color con- 
soles differently. 

MORE MODULES. 

First of all, we build our sets 
with more plug-in modules than 
any other major color TV maker. 
These modules are designed to 
make Philco console color TV 
more reliable. And we even com- 
puter test and align them for 
extra reliability. 

Modules are also replaceable. 
Which means it’s easier and 
quicker for the serviceman 
to locate and fix a problem. But, 
of course, with a Philco solid 
state console color TV, you won't 
have to worry about parts or labor 
costs for two years. 

FEWER PARTS. FEWER PROBLEMS. 

Because we use more inte- 
grated circuits in our consoles 
than anybody we know of, we can 
reduce the number of parts. That 


means there are fewer things that 
can go wrong. Which is another 
reason we can guarantee these 
sets twice as long. 

OUR PICTURE IS PROTECTED. 

Then there's our Picture Guard 
system. This improves tube life. 
And protects the tube from 
burning out in case of a sudden 
voltage change. Picture Guard 
also keeps our Super Black Matrix 
color picture consistently super 
bright. Even during brown-outs. 

LESS FIDDLING WITH THE SET. 

Because of our automatic 
"Hands Off" tuning system, you 
won't have to fiddle with the con- 
trols. And our color picture will 
be consistently good. 

WE RUN YOUR SET BEFORE YOU DO. 

Many critical problems with 
color TV happen during the first 
few hours. So before you ever turn 
on one of our sets in your 


home.we'vealready run 
the chassis for up to 8 
straight hours in our fac- 
tory. Result? We can 
find and fix a problem 
before it’s yours. 

So take a look at 
Philco-Ford 100% solid 
state console color TV. 

Vou’ll see why we believe our 
engineering is better than any- 
body else’s. And why we’re 
the only people who give you the 
twice-as-good two year service 
guarantee to prove it. 

OUR SOLID STATE 

CONSOLE COLOR GUARANTEE. 

Although most manufacturers 
offer a two year parts warranty on 
the picture tube only, Philco-Ford 
protects the entire set for two full 
years. With no charge for parts 
or labor. 


“FOR TWO YEARS 
AFTER DEUVERY 
WE’LL FIX 
ANYTHING 
THAT’S OUR FAULT.” 


PHILCO 

We think we engineer them better So we guarantee them better 
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the t\att\e is &ansui 

the technical superiority is dansui 



The ah new Sansui QRX-5500 receiver gives you everything in a 
four channel receiver. Four VU meters allow you to monitor all 
channels simultaneously. The vario matrix circuits provide the 
greatest four channel separation currently available. The QRX-5500 
can decode Sansui’s own QS Regular Matrix, and all other matrices 
such as SQ.with unequalled fidelity; as well as accept the output 
from discrete sources such as four channel tape and CD-4 
demodulators. The conservatively rated 30 watts per channel 
continuously into an 8 ohm speaker with all four channels operating 
means that you can power your system with watts to spare. Hear 
the future at your Sansui dealer. 

SANSUI ELECTRONICS CORP. 

Woodside. New York 11377 • Gardena. California 90247 
SANSUI ELECTRIC CO.. LTD.. Tokyo. Japan 
Sansui Audio Europe S. A.. Antwerp. Belgium 
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The Duster Coupe is more car than the Maverick 
Coupe. 

It has room for one more passenger. 

And it has half again as much trunk space. 

It offers more options. 

It gives you more weight, which you'll notice at 
freeway speeds. 

It has more width. 

Duster’s price is more, but not that much more. 
So, of course, this year, we’ve been selling more. 
Small wonder. 
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Plymouth Duster. MliMlI 

Extra care in engineering . . . It makes a difference. 
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About ihitl lime the Army Air Corps 
began to hire professional shooters to 
teach skeet and target leading to pilots 
and gunners. Allen was recruited, and af- 
ter a year spent instructing he was sent 
to the South Pacific with a B-29 group. 
Of all the trick shooters, champions and 
factory reps, he probably was the only 
one to see combat and to actually shoot 
down an enemy plane, putting to the test 
w hat shooters had been saying all along: 
instinct does it. Allen retired from the ser- 
vice as the staff gunnery officer for the 
entire 20th Air Force. 

But a far more important event hap- 
pened then that sealed his life in sports. 
It was a chance happening in a parachute 
shop on Tinian near Guam. Allen re- 
members: "It was broiling hot in the 
Plexiglas nose of a B-29. The Air Corps 
didn't issue any suitable headgear, and 
you were in danger of getting your brains 
fried. So one day I went over to the para- 
chute shop, took an old pair of pants and 
made myself a serviceable cap on one of 
the sewing machines." 

The cap became famous. It is difficult 
to find a photo of an Air Corps general 
of the day without one on. Flyers, and 
nonflyers, too. began to wear the caps as 
fast as Allen could make them. At the 
same time, he devised some shooting 
vests for the skeet team. They worked, 
something rave in shooting gear at the 
time, and word got around. 

After the war. Allen found a small fac- 
tory that would make caps to his speci- 
fications. and he made a living peddling 
these and shooting vests to sporting 
goods stores. His fame as a professional 
shooter was growing. 

Allen began to take part in the pre- 
mier event of shooting sports, live pi- 
geon. Since the competition is illegal in 
most stales, it is usually held abroad. A 
bird is released from one of five cages or 
traps inside a horseshoe-shaped fence. It 
is 16 yards to the fence in any direction. 
The bird must be dispatched and fall 
within the confines of the fence. In 1949 
Allen reached the finals of the world 
championship in Monte Carlo. "The 
shoot was held on a specially built em- 
bankment out over the Mediterranean." 
Allen remembers. "There was a strong 
wind blowing, and it was obvious that if 
the bird came out of the leeward trap, 
he would blow over the fence before you 
could get off a shot. 
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Trustworthy. You can always depend on 
this Mercury calendar watch by Timex. 
Sweep second hand. Chrome-plated 
case, stainless steel back. Yours for 
free B&W coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write for 
your free Gift Catalog: Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filler Kings. 16 mg. "tar, "1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. "tar," 
1 .3 mg, nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Repon February 73 






Most electric racing sets are a lot of fun. 

But only one brings you a giant step closer to 
driving a racing car. 

Only one comes with the realistic Four-Speed 
Stick-Shift. 

You shift into first and the race is on. Shift through 
second and then third, and your car streaks ahead. 
Then shift into fourth for the six foot long straightaways 
and into the high banked curves. 

You have to think fast and act fast. You learn to 
respond like a pro. 

So does your boy. 


From the speed of the cars to the automatic lap 
counter, there's nothing that matches this Champion- 
ship Stick-Shift Pro Racing. And this whole layout sets 
up in just a 4 ft. by 8 ft. space 

In a way, we were always the only one. Our new 
four-on-the-floor just makes it that much more obvious. 

See the whole Tyco line in our 32-page color 
catalog. Just send your name, address and 50d to 
Tyco. Dept. S. Woodbury Heights, New Jersey 08097. 
See dealer listings on following right hand page. 

TYCO INDUSTRIES 

A CONSOLIDATED fOOOS COMPANY • RESPONSIVE TO CONSUMER NEEDS 



NEW STICK SHIFT HOME RACING BY TYGOPR0 






Championship Stick-Shift 
Pro Racing by Tyco with the 
realistic four-speed stick shift. 
And here’s where you can buy it: 
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“There were two of us left: we had 
both shot 24 birds and this was it. The 
betting was substantial. They weren't 
called Jet Setters in those days, but they 
were the same people. A guy came up 
just before I was to shoot and told me 
there was S2.(XX) riding on it. That 
helped. I hate to claim the-sun-got-in- 
my-eyes, but I drew the leeward trap. I 
killed the bird, but he blew over the fence. 
Anyway, that was one of the few times 
that Americans won the team event." 

From 1948 to 1963 Allen appeared of- 
ten on the All-America shooting team. 
His list of awards is impressive, among 
them world all-round shooting champion 
on three occasions and winner of the 
Grand Prix of France in 1956. 

Allen's business success paralleled his 
shooting exploits. Like Captain Bogar- 
dus before him, this last American trick 
and fancy shot has something to sell each 
time he shoulders a gun. Allen now has 
two factories, one in Humboldt. Iowa, 
where his renowned Gun Club Sports- 
wear is manufactured, and the other in 
Des Moines, his hometown, which turns 
out a less exciting but more profitable 
item. This factory supplies all domestic 
airlines with nylon-and-vinyl flight bags. 
The factory looks like an operating 
room, 30,000 square feet of cleanliness 
and efficiency. Business booms. Or 
bangs. 

Watching Allen behind the desk in his 
carpeted office, hearing him complain 
over the phone about the Japanese pur- 
chase of U.S. cotton, it is difficult to 
imagine him shooting pigeons. But it is 
exactly this love of hunting, shooting 
ability and hard business sense that make 
him the perfect inheritor of the trick- and 
fancy-shooting legacy. Allen worries 
about his skills. He has not been on an 
All-America team for a decade. Before 
this year's Grand American trap shoot 
in Vandalia. Ohio. Bob Allen had prom- 
ised himself things would be different. 

“We have two stores at the Grand 
American,'' he said. “The shooting line 
is a mile and a half long and we cover 
both ends of it. My problem is concen- 
tration. I run around the store, handling 
business and phoning constantly. When 
they call my squad to shoot. I'm still 
wound up with business. I can't shift my 
mind quickly anymore. This year I'm go- 
ing out with a practice trap and shoot 
by myself every morning to calm down.” 
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But in Vandalia. Allen was trapped 
again. By business, that is. At the Grand 
American there was the constant pop- 
corn sound of distant shotguns, a traffic 
jam of rented golf carts piled high with 
guns, and everything from earplugs to re- 
loading machines being hawked. One of 
the busiest stores was Allen's Gun Club 
Sportswear store. Allen shot two 98 x 
1 00s. which was not good enough to put 
him in the finals. 

It was at this championship that Al- 
len looked around and considered the 
problems of shooting today, when guns 
arc a congressional and public concern. 
Most shooters bristle when you speak 
of gun legislation. Allen, however, be- 
lieves “You should license the person, 
not the weapon. Otherwise you are go- 
ing to end up w ith a federal department 
with 5.000 people keeping tabs on guns. 
If. on the other hand, you say. 'He’s 
O.K.,' then it doesn't matter how many 
guns he has." 

In Des Moines the police have not. as 
they have in Detroit, been obliged to rec- 
ommend to the public to avoid argu- 
ments with strangers on the street. And 
yet lowans are not naive. They realize 
that even in the less populated areas gun 
legislation will be a hard-fought battle. 
In Bob Allen's office arc the only trophies 
he owns — a pair of beautifully mounted 
pheasants (which he didn't shoot ) and a 
gigantic moose head (which he did >. The 
moose stares balcfully from the wall, 
through the Thcrmopane, at the dome 
of the State Capitol three-quarters of a 
mile away. It is a weird tableau of the 
coming fight between the gunning sports 
and legislators. 

It is not government but urban impact- 
ing that makes Bob and Matt Allen the 
last trick and fancy shooters in the Unit- 
ed States. It is that major American 
myth: space. Space was a fact of our ex- 
istence until recently; it was a prime 
mover in the American experience. The 
rifle and shotgun came into their own on 
a frontier where you could face west, pull 
the trigger and not w orry about w hat w as 
in the way. 

These days our idealistic young run off 
to Vermont to buy a hundred acres of 
peace and quiet only to find, w ith the ink 
still wet on the deed, that a D8 Cater- 
pillar is waiting to bulldoze an interstate 
cloverleaf through the organic pinto 
beans. If you live almost anywhere in the 
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Come live where soft ocean breezes make 
January and July only a few degrees apart... 
in General Development’s Florida. 



Want to find out about some fantastic fishing? Or golf on 
championship courses? Clubs, churches, hospitals, schools, 
social organizations of every description? Want to know about 
investing in Florida's future? It's all here, at no obligation, 
compliments of Florida's famous builder of "nice neighbors" 
communities, General Development Corporation. 

Port Charlotte on the Gulf Coast, Port St. Lucie and Port 
Malabar on the east coast— each is beautifully planned and built 
by one of the world’s most respected land developers. One of 
these communities is right for you. 


©General Development Corporation 



Send in 
the coupon 
right now. 


73BA031 

General Development Corporation 
Dept. MS 

1 1 1 1 South Bayshore Drive D€V€LOPm€nT 

BUILDING WITH INTEGRITY 


Generally 


Miami, Florida 33131 

I would like a copy of your Property Report. 




(Please print clearly) 

Citv 

State 

Zio Code 


A verified statement and offering statement has been filed with the Department of State ol the State of New York. The filing does not constitute approval of the sale or lease or offer for sale or 
lease by the Department of State or any officer thereof, or that the Department of State has in any way passed upon the merits of such an offering. A copy of this offering is available upon 
request from the subdivider. NYA*(GD)-85. AD-5S06(K>(a) 



Here’s a he-man’s shoe. Cush-n-Moc by Evans. At most fine 
men's shoe and department stores. Or write L.B. Evans’ Son Co., 
Wakefield, Mass. 01880. All Evans shoes are made in the U.S-A 


Sun 'n' Snow Tire. 


The Seiberling Four Seasons, 
the original asymmetric snow 
tire. Powers through snow, 
hugs slippery surfaces. Yet 
runs like a whisper on dry 
pavement. As good a tire 
in summer as in winter. 

Drive in to your Seiberling 
dealer now. and drive 
out on a better road. 

Call toll-free for your 
nearest Seiberling deal- 
er: 800-447-4700. (Illi- 
nois residents call 
800-322-4400.) 

NFL HAT $1.99 

For a limited time, your 
Seiberling dealer is of- 
fering an official NFL 
Action Hat — a washable, 
warm acrylic knit stock- 
£V ; ing cap. Official 

© team colors and 
team insignias 

o'y* 1 -99 



W Seiberling. The Better Road. 
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Eastern U.S. and foolishly go out hunt- * 
ing. you come up against chain-link fenc- 
es wired with those little metal signs: 
posted — no hunting. And the prohibi- 
tion is backed up by guys patrolling the 
perimeter on riding mowers looking 
fiercely passive. Now they arc mining 
coal under Montana. Soon the Rockies 
will be full of aluminum siding and qua- 
driphonic discount stores. 

Space affects Allen directly. He is sav- 
agely hanging on to 13 acres in subur- 
ban Des Moines. “Maybe when my 
daughter goes off to college and stops - 
raising horses. I'll let it go. But until then 
they're not going to break me." Allen is 
convinced that it isthis lack of space that 
caused the demise of shooting exhibi- 
tions. “It used to be that you could do 
trick shooting at a fairgrounds near a big 
city. It was safe. But now everything is 
too built up." 

Even a modest 180-grain bullet front 
a .30-06 will travel a mile. And it is vast- 
ly difficult to find a mile in a straight line 
anymore that some senator has not hired 
his brother's construction company to - 
pave. You've got to be a Del Webb type 
and own mountainsides against which to 
shoot. 

As space disappears, hunters turn in 
increasing numbers to the sports of skeet 
and trap. They can band together local- 
ly and purchase enough land for a gun 
club. That is the only way left to own , 
enough puckerbush to shoot over. "The 
big arms companies could not find sites 
near enough to big population centers to 
make the expenses of the pros pay off." 
Allen sadly reflects. 

But in the bright patter of Allen's 
crowd-pleasing shooting, you still catch * 
echoes of a frontier that took guns for 
granted. As Bob and Matt make salad 
of vegetables, and blow up gasoline w ith 
stunning power, we can live in a differ- 
ent time. Kor a moment, we are back 
there with Daniel Boone, packing up and 
heading over the mountains w hen he saw 
his neighbor's smoke. Now the smoke 
fumes at the edges of cities, and pollu- 
tion alerts have replaced that luxury 
called movement. 

As Matt Allen blasts away at aspiiins, 
the dust floats under your nose. It may 
take away the pain at the passing of an- 
other form of sport, but it cannot dull 
the ache of the disappearance of space. 
W'e all share that, gunner or not. end 
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Please send me the new All-Pro Football Posters 
I've checked on left at $1 50 each or at your 
special offer of 4 lor $5 (and $1 25 for each addi- 
tional poster) I've indicated how many of each 
I want 

l enclose $ lor posters, plus 50$ 

to cover postage & handling 

□ cash n check □ money order 
Note These big full-color posters measure 2 ft 
x 3 fL and are rolled and shipped in crush-proof 
tubes to prevent damage 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

PO Box 149, Holmes, Pa 19043 


state zip 

(Please allow 3 weeks kx delivery) 


□ Carl Eller 9N81 

□ Mel Farr 6N24 

□ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

□ Joe Greene 13N75 

□ BobGriese 7A12 

□ Franco Hams 13N32 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Ron Johnson 11 N30 

L J Sonny Jurgensen 16N9 

□ Leroy Kelly 4N44 

[ 1 Greg Landiy 6N1 1 

□ Willie Lanier 6A63 

□ Bob Lilly 5N74 


□ Floyd Little 4A44 

□ Spider Lockhart 11N43 

□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Mercury Moms 7A22 

□ JoeNamathS8A12 

□ Ray Nitschke 7N66 

□ Tommy Nobis 1N60 

□ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Dan Pastonni 5A7 

□ Mike Phipps 4N 15 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Mike Reid 3A74 

□ Gale Sayers 3N40 


□ Jim Bakken 14N25 

□ Pete Banaszak 9A40 

□ Lem Barney 6N20 

□ Fred Biletnikoff 9A25 

□ George Blanda 9A16 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

□ John Brockmgton 7N42 

□ John Brodie 15N12 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Dick Butkus S3N51 
O Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Mike Curtis 2N32 

□ Len Dawson 6A16 




YESTERDAY 


It Was a Really Bad Trip 


A t 3:45 a.m. on Sunday, May 24, 1903 
k a bomb went off amidst 200,000 
people gathered at Versailles, just out- 
side Paris. It signaled the beginning of 
an automobile race, not a revolution, but 
the results were similar. Before the day 
was over, eight persons had been killed, 
many more badly hurt, and wreckage 
strewed the road from Paris to Bordeaux. 
The French government went into emer- 
gency session, followed by that of Spain. 
Almost incidentally, the surviving cars 
set new speed records and inaugurated 
modern auto racing. 

Newspapers had billed ihe Paris-Ma- 
drid race of 1903 as one of the great spec- 
tacles in sports history. Scheduled to be 
run in three stages (Paris-Bordeaux-Vi- 
toria-Madrid), it drew cars and drivers 
from all over Europe and America, in- 
cluding, for the first time, several facto- 
ry teams. Two hundred and five cars 
made it to the starting line, ranging in 
size from 550 to more than 2,200 pounds 
and in horsepower all the way up to the 
90-hp behemoths entered by Mercedes of 
Germany. Most had huge wooden artil- 
lery wheels with skinny high-pressure 
tires, rudimentary springing and. since 
they were chain driven, brakes only on 
the flywheel. 

The first car off was a French Dic- 
dcrichs driven by an experienced Eng- 
lish racer, Charles Jarrott. It was sched- 
uled to start at 3:30, but Jarrott prudently 
delayed for a quarter of an hour until it 
was at last light enough to sec the road. 
Spectators jammed it. and Jarrott quick- 
ly decided that “the danger was as great 
at 40 miles an hour as at 80; it merely 
meant that the crowd waited a longer 
time in the road.” He drove one-hand- 
ed, as he had to use the other to keep 
the clutch lever engaged, while his me- 
chanic needed both hands to operate the 
emergency lubricating oil pump through- 
out the race. All the while, the spec- 
tators exhorted Jarrott to drive faster, 
to keep ahead of the hated Get man cars. 
Jarrott complied, hurling the Diederichs 
into curves he had never seen before at 
80 mph. even after the spokes of his front 
wheels shrank in the heat and pivoted 
in their sockets. At least Jarrott could 
see where he was going: the other cars. 


started at one-minute intervals, had to 
negotiate the graveled road in blinding 
dust. 

Although Jarrott had to stop several 
times for repairs, he was passed only by 
Louis Renault, who forced his little 30- 
hp car to an incredible 88.75 mph and 
averaged 62 mph for the 343 miles from 
Paris to Bordeaux. (At the time the world 
record for the flying kilometer was only 
77.13 mph.) Less than an hour later Re- 
nault's record was smashed by M. Ga- 
briel in a 70-hp Mors which averaged 
more than 65 mph. Gabriel's was a truly 
magnificent piece of driving: starting in 
81st place, it was necessary for him to 
weave his way through cars, wrecks, dust 
and wandering spectators. 

The crowd in Bordeaux was ecstatic, 
as the first three cars to finish the initial 
day's run were all French. But the fes- 
tive mood changed as rumors, then of- 
ficial reports, came in of many wrecks, 
injuries and deaths. This was something 
new ; the eight-year-old sport of auto rac- 
ing had had no previous fatalities and few 
serious wrecks. Louis Renault’s brother 
Marcel had smashed into a tree. Louis 
rushed to his brother's deathbed, an- 
nouncing that all Renault team cars were 
withdrawn from the race. Near Chaiel- 
lerault a child had dashed in front of an- 
other car: a soldier tried to rescue her, 
but the machine struck them both, 
plowed into the crowd and overturned, 
killing a mechanic and several spectators. 
An English driver's car hit a dog, then a 
tree at 60 mph and simply disintegrated, 
killing both driver and mechanic. The 
gala celebration Bordeaux had planned 
for the evening was quietly called off. 

Within a few hours the French gov- 
ernment canceled the remainder of the 
race. Incredibly, some drivers decided to 
proceed to the Spanish border and there 
take up the race anew, but the Spanish 
government added its prohibition. Thus 
ended the greatest auto race the world 
had yet seen. 

In the aftermath the American sports- 
man William K. Vanderbilt seemed con- 
cerned mainly that his courage would be 
questioned; he informed reporters that 
mechanical difficulties, not the carnage 
on the highway, made him quit. The New 


York Times editorialized that Vander- 
bilt's concern showed a certain lack of 
perspective. Truer courage was shown by 
the only woman driver in the race, Mmc. 
du Gast. Starting 17th. she fought her 
way up to 12th by the time she reached 
Chartres. Then she abandoi ed the race 
to give first aid to one of her injured 
competitors. 

The bloodletting was probably inevi- 
table. Although the French government 
had provided 10,000 soldiers and police- 
men for crowd control, these were far too 
few to handle the two million spectators 
who lined both sides of a road nearly 350 
miles long. And the road itself was built 
for horses, not autos. Shortly after the 
race was canceled the president of the 
Middle European Automobile Associa- 
tion. the Count of 1 alley rand-Perigord, 
said it was madness to drive on most 
roads at more than 18 mph. and no road 
in the world was capable of speeds of 60 
mph. Furthermore, few of the drivers had 
ever driven the course before, and even 
fewer were in any sense professionals. 

The first great road race, run over the 
same Paris- Bordeaux route in 1895, had 
been won with an average speed of 15 
mph. Very different, noted the Scientific 
American, was the 1903 race, where any 
wealthy amateur could run a “veritable 
locomotive ... at speeds of 50 to 80 miles 
an hour.” English newspapers called it 
the "race to death,” and The New York 
Times claimed that the United Suites, be- 
cause it had speed limits, had proved it- 
self “more civilized" than France. Inev- 
itably there were calls for the abolition 
of auto racing. 

Yet the shock of the May 24 slaughter 
quickly wore off. The Gordon Bennett 
Trophy race was held on July 2 as sched- 
uled and, as Munsey's Magazine noted, 
its lack of fatalities and bad wrecks “si- 
lenced the croakers." But it was held in 
a lightly populated part of Ireland, over 
a closed circuit, with spectators expertly 
controlled by the Irish police. And all 
drivers had to qualify before being al- 
lowed to race. 

There was really little danger that auto 
racing would be prohibited, for by 1903 
the prestige of too many manufacturers 
and too much national pride were in- 
volved. Besides, within a short time the 
public was, to say the least, quite used 
to deaths among automobile race driv- 
ers and spectators. 

—Neil R. Stout 
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FOR ME? 


play sfflhta ! 


SURPRISE YOUR WIFE WITH 


A LAS VEGAS VACATION. 


Santa’s workshop in Las Vegas is loaded with 
goodies for naughty girls and boys. Stay out late, 
sleep 'til noon, sip some of the old bubbly and play 
hookey from the office. Act today. This offer good 
only until you make your New Year's resolutions. 
See your travel agent for sleigh reservations and 
deluxe accommodations. 


A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 




Introducing the 1974 Volkswagen. 


While other car makers are busy 
taking the wraps off their new model 
cars, Volkswagen has gone one step 
further and changed the wraps. 

From the minute you drive away in 
your 74 Volkswagen, you're covered 
by our Owner's Security Blanket with 
Computer Analysis. 

It’s not just a warranty. It's a commit- 
ment to our owners long after they've 
signed on the dotted line. 

We like to think of it as total trans- 
portation because you deserve a car 
you can count on 365 days a year. And 
we believe you shouldn't have to keep 
paying to get what you deserve. 

Nobody in the car business has any 
plan like it. Nobody seems to care 
enough. Or do enough. Except Volks- 
wagen. 

If you take a little time to read this, 
you’ll find out how a Volkswagen 
owner gets the most advanced new 


car coverage plan in the world free. 

Our 12 month/20,000 mile guarantee. 

Most car owners drive 
about 14,000 miles > 

during the first 

year. So what ](L 

earthly good is a " 

12,000 mile guaran-^ss^', 
tee? Volkswagen's cov- 
erage is for 20,000 miles— most car 
companies don't come near that. 

This is our guarantee, in plain En- 
glish: 

"If you maintain and- service your 
1974 Volkswagen as prescribed in the 
Volkswagen Maintenance Schedule, 
any factory parts found to be defective 
in material or workmanship within 12 
months or 20,000 miles, whichever 
comes first (except filters and tires), 
will be repaired or replaced free of 
charge by any U.S. or Canadian VW 
dealer. 


We guarantee against more than 
just defective parts. 

Volkswagen s Owners Security 
Blanket goes far beyond just guaran- 
teeing against defects. Most car com- 
panies wont replace a windshield 
wiper if it wears out. We will. They 
won t reploce a lightbulb. We will. 

Take things like brake pads and 
linings. As long as you have them 
ad|usted when your Maintenance 
Schedule says so, we ll replace them 
free if they wear out. Same thing goes 
for clutch linings and batteries. 

And spark plugs and points? We 
change them free at 12,000 miles and 
we ll honor that no matter how long it 
takes you to go that distance. This is 
unheard of in the auto industry. 

24 months/24,000 miles. 

We ve gone one step further with 
the insides of our engine and transmis- 
sion. We guarantee them for two years 



or 24,000 miles, 

whichever comes 

first. Of course we /y|aj||| <£rL 

don’t cover defects f $ 

caused by lack of \Q - /„ i!> 

maintenance or 1 J|/ & I 

abuse. e/ 

We guarantee our repairs. 

When you're running out of war- 
ranty, you're still not out of luck. We ll 
make the repair free and guarantee 
the parts and workmanship for an 
additional 6 months or 6,000 miles. 


If the repair takes overnight, 
we ll lend you a car. 

Moving right olong, rasgrt 
were committed to wK 

keep you moving. 

So if you're equal- CUV 'O M ft 
died owner and ‘**1 

you find that a war- 
ranty repair is going to 
take overnight, well lend you a free 


car by appointment, for as long as the 
repair takes. 

(And we haven't forgotten owners 
of older VWs. If your car needs a re- 
pair and you need a car, we ll rent you 
one at a nominal price.) 

Express care. 

How many times have you heard of 
waiting two weeks before you can get 
a headlight fixed? Not at Volkswagen. 
With Express Care if we can fix some- 
thing in less than 30 minutes, we ll do 
it while you wait No appointment 
needed for these little repairs. 

3 free computer check-ups. 

No other car maker in the world 
has anything like Computer Analysis. 
(They probably will some day in the 
future.) 

Every 1974 Volkswagen can be plug- 
ged into a computer and out comes a 
written analysis of over 50 vital func- 
tions. Everything from your engine 



compression down to your battery 
voltage. 

Computer Analy- 
sis can spot things 
that even a 
master me- 
chanic might 
not see. So we 
can fix these 
things while 
you’re still covered by our Owner's 
Security Blanket. 


We re in this together. 

We made the car. You own the car. 
So were in this together. As long as 
you maintain your new Volkswagen 
properly we'll do most of the worrying 
for you. That's what Volkswagen's 
Owner’s Security Blanket 
is all about -once you re 
a Volkswagen Owner, 
were not going to leave 
you out in the cold. 




THE NEXT 
SIXTY 
SECONDS 

In the next minute you can make the easiest shop- 
ping trip of this holiday season. 

Just use the attached card to order a year of 
Sports Illustrated for the sports lovers on your 
Christmas list. 

How can you miss with this gift? Sports Illus- 
trated covers every sport under the sun... 
winter, summer, spring and fall. So it's bound 
to fit everybody, no matter what their favorite h 
sports are. f 

And it’s the longest-lasting Christmas sur- 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR CHRISTMAS 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/ Time-Life Building/ Chicago. Illinois 60611 


prise you can give. 52 separate surprise packages 
throughout 1974. ..each one as full of the unexpected 
as the world of sports itself. 

. Every subscription after the first costs just 
$10.. .a $2 saving. So the more you give, the 
' J more you save. 

Honestly— can you think of another Christmas 
surprise that gives so much good healthy pleas- 
ure, for so long, for so little money? 

How about it? Take out the next sixty seconds 
and put Christmas on ice. 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Now. 12-18 


FRO basketball NBA. Ji wax beginning 10 look 
as if Milwaukee would never lose again, and Buck 
(■iiard Oscar Robertson was speaking about losing 
streaks with the contempt bred of unfamitiarity: 
"Three |losscs| in a row. That would be a long one 
for us — a disaster. " Then Boston ended Milwaukee's 
1 3-game w inning skein 105 ‘*0 as Dave Covvctts 
played like a man possessed, scoring 26 points, col- 
lecting 20 rebounds and neutralizing Karei-m Ahdul- 
Jabhar in the fourth quarter. Nest. New York shot 
dow n the Bucks 100- ‘1 5 for the 1 3th time in 14 meet- 
ings there in Madison Square Garden. The Knicks' 
magical mystery man. Willis Reed, who had been 
sidelined for two weeks with a twisted knee, ployed 
Jabbar to a standoff and scored 22 points himself. 
And presto!— the Bucks were one loss short of di- 
saster. Chicago, which had a win streak of 12 itself, 
followed suit, dropping two straight, to Phoenix 
116- IIIK and Los Angeles I IK- 102 to remain a re- 
spectful second to the Bucks in the Midwest, thin 
Hayes had 43 points and 32 rebounds as Capital 
won a shootout with Atlanta 115 109 to take the 
lead in the Central Division. Boston spoiled Coach 
Bill Russell's return to Bcamown bv beating Seattle 
1 10-104 and led the Knicks (3-0) by lots in the At- 
lantic. Out West. Los Angeles beat Phoenix 130-1 10 
and stayed comfortably ahead of Golden State 
(l-l ). which lost Clyde Lee on an injury. 

ABA: Carolina continued its hex oyer Kentucky hy 
beating the Colonels again, this time 107— 102 to 
move within percentage points of the Eastern Di- 
vision leaders. Kentucky has lost only three times 
this scar -all to the Cougars and Carolina gamed 
further momentum with wins over Virginia. New 
York and Utah. The scoring of Billy Cunningham 
and the defensive prowess of Joe Caldwell were keys 
to the Cougar thrust. Kentucky meanwhile rallied 
to down Indiana 100-96. New York had a stormy 
week, losing one game (to Carolina 1 18 -100). two 
lights and innumerable arguments but also rally- 
ing to win three games under the leadership of rook- 
ie Guard John Williamson, who scored 15 and 25 in 
wins in San Antonio 106-94 and Memphis 108 92. 
Julius Erving regained his shooting touch with a 
33-point effort as the Nets beat \ irginia 1 15 97. In 
the Western Division, Indiana's loss to Kentucky 
was its ninth in 17 games. Denver won three straight 
and soared past Utah (1-2) into the division lead on 
the scoring of Ralph Simpson (66 points in two 

pro football That near-forgotten quarterback, 
Joe Namath. returned to the NEW YORK lineup 
with less than 5:00 left in the game and CINCIN- 
NATI up by 20 14 and came within six inches of 
leading the Jets to victory. But a supreme Cincinnati 
defense stopped the Jets' 78-yard drive inside the one 
as time ran out. Touchdowns by rookies Boobic 
Clurk and Isaac Curtis and two Horst Muhlmann 
held goals kept Bengal disistonal hopes alive as 
DENVER toppled PITTSBURGH 23 13 (page Jo I. 
CLEVELAND remained ahead of Cincinnati and 
moved up on the Stcelcrs with an impressive defen- 
sive display in a 7-3 decision oyer OAKLAND, scor- 
ing on Mike Phipps' seven-yard pass to fair Hook- 
er. Jim Plunkett rallied NEW ENGLAND to a 
33-24 win over GREEN BAY. completing 18 of 32 
passes for 348 yards and two touchdowns, mostly in 
the second half. The Packers dropped to third in their 
division when DE I ROIT roared by CHICAGO 30- 
7 on two Bill Munson-to-Larry Walton touchdown 
passes and the longest touchdown of the season off 
an interception, a 95-yardcr by Defensive Back Dick 
Jattron. WASHINGTON, playing under allegations 
of drug misuse, got high on five Curt Knight field 
goals and beat punchless BALTIMORE 22-14 to 
remain tied with DALLAS lor the divisional lead. 
The Cowboys, meanwhile, stomped PHILADEL- 
PHIA 31 10 behind a gritty two-touchdown perfor- 
mance by Fullback Wall Garrison. At the bottom 
of the NFC East, NEW YORK beat ST. LOUIS 
24- 13 to break its seven-game losing streak. 

MIAMI clinched its third straight divisional ti- 
tle. stiffing BUFFALO 17-0. The Bills could find 
solace in Jim Braxton's 119 yards rushing and O. I. 
Simpson's 120-yard day. But Larry Csonka and Paul 
Warfield, who scored for Miami, were of no com- 
fort at all. KANSAS CITY finally scored some 
points in bunches, beating HOUSTON 38 14 and 
moving into sole possession of first in the AFC West. 
SAN DIEGO won one for new Coach Ron Waller. 
17- 14 over NE W ORLEANS, but remained in sale 
possession of the divisional cellar. The I OS AV 
GEI ES aerial circus show of John Hadl and Har- 
ms! J.lsksOll .issoimtcsl t'*r till VC UHlsIldtosns III the 

Rams' 31 13 romp over SAN I RANCISCO and 
maintained a narrow lead over Atlunta in the NEC 
West. 

hockey NHL: The two-man team of Phil Espo- 


sito and Bobby Orr gained a third part. Andre Sa- 
vard. as Boston opened a six-point lead in the East 
Division. Savard. a native of Quebec, returned to 
his home province and scored a breakaway goal in 
the third period to help the Bruins beat Montreal 
4-3 on Wednesday . In Boston's 10 2 rout of New 
York, in which Orr had three goals and four assists. 
Savard scored twice. Then the rookie forward closed 
out his most prolific NEIL week w ith two more goals 
and an assist as the Brums ended Detroit's modest 
three-game win streak under Alex Delvecchio with 
an 8-0 shellacking In that game Phil Esposito scored 
his 20th goal in 18 games. Toronto squeezed into 
second place by virtue of a 4 3 come-from-behind 
victory over Eos Angeles, while Montreal lost three 
in a row before bombing Buff alo 8-5. 7 he Rangers 
displayed the inconsistetvey that has plagued them 
all year, losing by eight to Boston, then winning by 
a 6- 3 margin over Minnesota, which moved them 
to fifth behind Buffalo <1-1 l in the East. Philadel- 
phia gained a five-point hold on the West Division 
with three wins and a tic. Chicago went into second 
and St. Louis began to look rosy again, winning us 
seventh game in eight starts, 4-0 over the New York 
Islanders, Garry Unger was the brightest Blue with 
live goals in three games. 

WEI A: West leader Edmonton set a league record, 
winning its I Ith in a row. a 4 0 triumph over Los 
Angeles, on two goals by the WHA's sccs't'd lead- 
ing scorer. Ron Climic. The Oilers were not allowed 
to revel in their glory for long. Winnipeg, which 
had held the previous record of Itl straight wins, 
heat them 3 I as Jet Player-Coach Bobby Hull, dor- 
mant most of this year, exploded for two third-pe- 
riod goals. The win lifted the Jets into second place 
behind Edmonton. Houston won two of three, the 
last 3-2 on a goal and an assist by old Gordie Howe 
over financially and athletically bereft New York. 
In the East. New England and Quebec traded vic- 
tories the Whalers won first 5 3, then the Nordiqucs 
humiliated the WHA champions Itl 4, but still 
trailed by two points. Chicago moved into a second- 
place lie with Quebec by beating Toronto 5 2. 


horse racing LUCKY BOY III ($18.40). ridden 
by C'lav Brittle, won the fourth S50.000 Colonial Cup 
steeplechase m Camden. S.C. by a nose over last 
year's winner Scott's Soothsayer, with Green Mag- 
ic one quarter of a length back al ter 18 jumps over 
the two-mile, fii/j furlongs at the Springdale Course. 

tennis TOM OKKI'.R scored his fourth victory in 
>ix matches over Hie Nnstasc to win S7.500 and tile 
final of the Dewar Cup Grand Prix 6 3. 6 4 in Lon- 
don. VIRGINIA WADE won a 6-2. 3-6. 7 5 de- 
cision over Julie Heldman in the women's final. 


mileposts ANNOUNCED: By the American 
t vague. the retirement of Umpires JAM I S HONO- 
C TUCK. 56. JOHN I LAI II R I Y. 55. I RANK 
L'MONT. 56, and JOHN RICE. 55. who served an 
average of 21 V* years in the major leagues. Urnont 
reacted, "They call it retire, but it sounds like fire 


MARRIED: HENRY AARON, 39. to Billyc Wil- 
liams. 36, an Atlanta TV talk-show hostess, at Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, in Kingston. Jamaica. 
NAMED: As MVP in the American League. RLO- 
GIE JACKSON of the World Champion Oakland 
A's. by a unanimous vote (only the sixth player in 
52 years to earn such acclamation) of the Baseball 
Writers Association. Jackson balled .293 and led the 
league with 32 home runs and 1 17 RBIs. 

NAMED: JOHN HILLER. Detroit Tiger relief 
pitcher, as winner of the Hutch Award, given to the 
player who best exemplifies the competitive spirit 
of l ied Hutchinson, former major league pitcher 
and manager who died of cancer nine years ago. 
Hiller came hack from a 1971 heart attack to set a 
major league murk of 38 saves in 1973 and had a 10- 
5 record and a 1.44 ERA, 

Dll D; A PATRICK (Paddy) SMITHW1CK. 46. 
Ihe nation's top steeplechase rider in 1956. '57. '58 
and 1962. in Baltimore after a long illness. He had 
retired in 1966, ending a 20-year career in which he 
had 2.500 mounts. 500 winners and purse earnings 
of about $2 million. 

DIED: l.EOY D MANGRUM. 59. a member of 
soil v "Big Three" with Ben Hogan and Sam Snead 
in the 1940s and '50s. of a heart attack in Apple Val- 
ley. Calif. The PGA Hall of Lamer won 37 major 
tournaments, capturing 1 1 in 1948 and was the lead- 
ing money-winner in 1951. 

151 ED: JOHN (Honey) RUSSELL. 70. whose Sc- 
ion Hall basketball teams had compiled a 294-137 
won-loss record between 1936 and 1961. of a heart 
attack in South Orange. N.J. Russell also served as 
the first coach of the NBA Boston Celtics in 1946- 
47 and was selected for the Basketball Hall of Eumc 
in 1964. 


CREDITS 

i tek-x 34 lone ! 

36 . I j-ni < 37 

46 . 1 o*n» 67 

68 S- j. 5 ,..n 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MICHAEL O'SHEA, I 7. 

of Limerick, Ireland 
and Providence Col- 
lege, won ihc New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate 
Cross Country champi- 
onship. The freshman 
broke the record on 
Boston's Franklin Park 
live-mile course by 1 1 
seconds with a time of 
22 : 44 . 0 . 



STEVE VALDEZ. 17. of 

East St. Louis. III., rode 
six winners in nine races 
during the Oak Tree 
meeting at Southern 
California's Santa Ani- 
ta Park. He equaled the 
ll-year-old track rec- 
ord held jointly by Bill 
Shoemaker and Lafftt 
Pincay. and was out of 
the money only once. 



KIMBERLY CHRISTEN- 
SEN. 31. covered 1.001 
miles, an average of 
more than 32 miles per 
day in October, to lead 
Dallas' Aerobics Activ- 
ity Center to a national 
championship in the 
1 0th October Mara- 
thon. Twelve athletic 
clubs throughout the 
country competed. 



ted bell, a senior 
halfback at Cardinal 
Mooney High School in 
Youngstown. Ohio, fin- 
ished the regular season 
with 27 touchdowns 
and I.X25 yards rushing 
to lead his team into the 
state high school play- 
offs . Bell has gained 
4.108 yards in three 
seasons. 



ANN ADAMS. 17. senior 
co-captain of Athol 
(Mass.) High School's 
field hockey team, set 
a school single-season 
record with 1 1 goals in 
14 games as the Raid- 
creitcs finished 9-2-3. A 
three-year varsity play- 
er. she scored 24 career 
goals from her left in- 
ner position. 



NEILS FREDBORGS. 

27. an amateur cyclist 
from Denmark, set a 
world record in the one- 
kilometer ride from a 
standstill start at Mex- 
ico City's Olympic Vel- 
odrome. His time of 
1 :04.49 w as . 1 2 seconds 
faster than the old mark 
held by Italy's Giant 
Sartori. 
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19\ h"ole the readers take over 


ATLANTA SHARPSHOOTER 

Sirs: 

Your Nov. 12 cover photo of Pistol Pete 
Maravich was the best you have ever had. 
and the article He's Shooting the Works 
matched it. But the most spectacular, by far. 
was the shot on page 26 of the Pistol in ac- 
tion. That photo captured everything Mar- 
avich is. You can almost feel the excitement: 

I keep waiting for the ball to fall in, The Pis- 
tol is having a fantastic year. 

J I*. AN Rout ANI) 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

I was ecstatic to see an article about my 
idol. Pistol Pete Maravich. In my eyes he is 
the biggest sensation in basketball and de- 
serves the title of superstar. I have been an 
avid fan of the Pistol smcc his glory days at 
LSU. Since then he has taken a lot of abuse 
from the press, not to mention the stubborn 
fan who says a good basketball player should 
not be a hot dog. Admittedly. Maravich has 


that characteristic, but that is his game and 
he excels at it. Basketball is more exciting, 
thanks to him. 

Charles Chaban 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Anyone who can handle all of the hard- 
ships Pistol Pete went through should have 
received the Rookie of the Year award just 
for his determination. Now Maravich is hav- 
ing his best season and. barring injuries, he 
probably will do for pro basketball what he 
did for the college game. He definitely is a 
step ahead of the other players. 

Kevin Runner 

Herkimer, N Y. 

LOCAL TALENTS 

Sirs: 

My compliments to Rick Tclander for his 
excellent article They Always Go Home Again 
(Nov. 12). His writing painted a vivid and 
realistic picture of some of the incomparable 


athletic ability to be found on New York's 
playgrounds. When I was a student in Pe- 
oria, III., Telander was the star at a rival high 
school. He was all-every thing, but in addi- 
tion he was a very friendly person who al- 
ways had a hello for everybody. Now I am 
happy to see SI taking advantage of his wit 
and insight. 

Dane Bokiio 

La Mesa. Calif. 

Sirs: 

They Always Go Home Again truly char- 
acterized the excitement and mystique of 
playground basketball. Every city has its own 
local talents, some of whom make it big while 
others remain as heroes in the hearts of lo- 
cal spectators. My old high school play- 
ground in Pittsburgh spawned much of the 
same. U was not uncommon to sec Connie 
Hawkins saunter onto the court during the 
summer months in the days when he was 
playing for the Pittsburgh team in the old 
ABL. Other stars such as Ken Durrett, Wil- 



Use your hand. 


You want home repairs done 
right? You want them done 
right away? You want them 
done without paying an arm 
and a leg? Use your head. Use 
your hand. Do it yourself. With 
a helping hand from 
Bernzomatic. A new 
instructive Bernzomatic 
Almanac. It's yours. For a 
quarter. From Bernzomatic. 
Just write Almanac. Dcpt.S-1 1, 
Bcrnz.omatic Corporation. 740 
Driving Park Ave.. Rochester. 
N.Y. 14613. You can learn to 
sweat a pipe. You can learn to 


fix your kid's bike. You can 
learn to solder, caulk, and 
remodel. Let the Almanac 
show you how easy it is to be 
a fixer. And beat the high cost 
of professional repairs. Even 
if you hate the work, you'll dig 
the savings. Stop in at your 
favorite hardware outlet today. 
See his line of Bernzomatic 
hand tools, camp gear, and 
safety products. And send for 
your Bernzomatic Almanac. 
You've used your head for 
years, haven't you? So give 
your hands a break. 


Here are some titles from "how to" articles 
in current and future Bernzomatic Almanacs 


"Plumbing Jobs Made Easy or. Why Wait for the Plumber 
When You can Save Money Doing it Yourself?" 


"Torch Hobby Projects: Tin Sculpture. C realive Jewelry Making, 
and a Bevy of Delights for Free Spirits." 


"Can a Man and Woman F ind Happiness in a Home Workshop? 
How to Set One Up and What to do 
With it Once You Have." 


"Remodel Your World With Ease 
and Economy ... or. How to 
Turn a Basement Into a Recreation 
Room or a Recreation 
Room Into a Basement." 



-rldjiizU 


"Paint the House Red— or. 
Yes, You Can Paint like 
Picasso Even if You're Only 
Doing Your Home." 


BERNZOMATIC 



I (S) LAOYLITE MK n *16 50. (C) STARFIRE MK XI *1J»5 
<l) WHIRLWIND MK n 117 50 (F» f>E»ITE MK n *13, *5. 


More 

relationships start 
with a RONSON 
than with any 
% • other lighter. 

•V/ . i*u v 


Varaflame/MK II BUTANE LIGHTERS 

Elegantly designed and flawlessly engineered. 


Fuels in seconds, lights for months. 
Fingertip adjustable flame. 


ON 


DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 





Kodck has o Gift for K^eprg Chrisfrros 
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INTRODUCING KODAK’S 
TOP POCKET 

A special version of the Pocket 60 
in a special deluxe outfit. 

It could make just the right gift for that special someone 
on your list. 

Finished in attractive black chrome, this latest Kodak 
pocket Instamatic 60 camera has a superb f/2.1 Ektar 
lens. A sophisticated automatic exposure control. And a 
precision coupled rangefinder. Also included in the outfit 
are a magicube extender, clip-on-case, and both a wrist 
strap and braided neck strap. Even the outfit case is spe- 
cial. Of padded black vinyl over steel, it converts into a 
handsome jewelry box by removing the inset tray. 
Monograms are included for personalizing. 

Look for this prestigious gift at your photo 
dealers. Its less than $166. nc, haki mowigr a«iuui 



lie Somerset, Greg (Stretch) Howard. Brian 
Generalovich, Walt Mangham and Jim Mc- 
Coy made frequent appearances. However, 
there was one special player whom nobody 
outside of our basketball zone knew except 
by reputation. He was a 5' 3' butcher in his 
late 20s or early 30s named Bernie Green- 
berg. He was usually the first pick and had 
moves and passes that continue to mystify 
everyone who has ever seen him play. With 
his butcher hat falling as he squirmed his way 
toward the basket, he was one of our play- 
ground's superstars and certainly my "main 
man." As Rick Telander has aptly said, play- 
ground basketball is not just a game but a 
way of living. 

David Valinsky 

Milwaukee 

KICKS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I was chagrined upon reading Tex Maule's 
article Un It Just for Kicks, Nov. 5) about 
the plethora of field goals in the NFL to- 
day. Mr. Maule, regrettably, used this op- 
portunity to take yet another cheap shot at 
the old AFL. His statement that the estab- 
lished NFL had a monopoly on the good 
defensive players was a slight upon the qual- 
ity of the "other league." While it is true 
that defensive backs like Lem Barney and 
Herb Adderley played in the NFL, it is tre- 
mendously unfair for Maule, in one sentence, 
to negate the contributions of players such 
as Willie Brown, Johnny Robinson, Dave 
Grayson and others. Maule's contention that 
allegedly "inferior" coverage in the secon- 
dary gave birth to the zone defense ignores 
the possibility that the AFL possessed the 
outstanding quarterbacks and receivers of 
the day. No Morrall or Kapp (the NFL's 
Super Bowl quarterbacks of 1968 and 1969) 
could possibly rate with Namath, Dawson, 
Lamonica or Hadl. Equally so, Don May- 
nard, Otis Taylor, Lance Alworth and Fred 
Biletnikolf were easily the finest receivers of 
that time: and they, too, played in the AFL. 
Did it not occur to Maule that superior of- 
fensive play was a primary reason for the cre- 
ation of zone defenses in the old AFL? 

Tex Maule ought to wake up to the fact 
that the American Football League was not 
inferior: he should also refrain from his re- 
peated cheap shots at the quality of play 
therein. The Jets really did beat the Colts 
that day, Tex, and the next year Kansas City 
did outclass Minnesota. 

Paul M. Schackman 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I agree with Maule's idea of returning the 
ball to the line of scrimmage after a missed 
field goal from outside the 20-yard line, along 
w ith outlawing the fair catch. However, the 
field goal is not the only part of the kicking 
game that has become boring. The point af- 
contimlfd 


Kodak pocket Instamatic*60 deluxe outfit. 
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If you smoke 
menthol. 

Anybody who smokes knows there’s a controversy about smoking 
going on. 

And that most of the controversy is about ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

Yet when we ask the average menthol smoker why he smokes a menthol 
cigarette, he almost always tells us that he smokes a menthol because it 
doesn’t have a hot or a harsh or a scratchy taste. 

Well, Vantage with menthol doesn’t have a hot or a harsh or a scratchy 
taste either. 

But what Vantage Menthol also doesn’t have is anywhere near the ‘tar’ 
and nicotine most of the other menthols have. 

And that’s something we thought a menthol smoker would want to 
know about. 2 L i£" 

Vantage Menthol tastes every bit as cool, 
every bit as refreshing as any 
menthol cigarette you ever smoked. 

But it has only 11 milligrams 'tar and 
0.9 milligrams nicotine. 

Don't get us wrong. That doesn’t 
mean Vantage Menthol is the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine menthol around. 

It does mean that Vantage Menthol 
is the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette that 
you’ll enjoy smoking. 

You don’t have to believe us. 

All you have to do is try a pack. 



MENTHOL 

11 ;::? 

0.9 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


VANTAGE 


Filler: 10 mq. "lar." 08 mg. mcotine. Menthol: II mg “tar." 
0.9 mg. nicotine— av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sepi 73. 
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Feels 

blade-close 
because 
the head 
is thin. 


Extra 

comfortable 
because 
it flexes. 


IcOSD 08 comiles! 


SCHICK FLEXAMATIC 




"Schick Flexamatic- 
unbelievably close!" 

Dick Butkus 


ter touchdown is so commonplace that hard- 
ly anyone even watches it anymore. By far 
the best solution to this would be to rein- 
state the two-point conversion in pro foot- 
ball. 


Tucson 


Nathan Hannah 


ARA GO BRAGH 

Sirs: 

The article by Pat Putnam CTwasd Great 
Day for the Irish. Nov. 5) provided excellent 
insights into the electrically charged atmo- 
sphere that was pervasive all week at Notre 
Dame and proved highly combustible on 
game day. 

Not only was Anthony Davis shut o!T, as 
was the Southern California ground game 
that netted only 68 yards, but save for one 
big play that produced a score. Quarterback 
Pat Haden was consistently checked. It was 
poetic justice that the skein of 23 games w ith- 
out defeat by USC came to a grinding halt 
at South Bend, the site where it had been 
originally spawned. Let's hear it for Ara a 
great big "Ara go bragh!" 

Frank R. Wvnnf 

Los Alamitos, Calif. 


Sirs: 

My congratulations to Notre Dame- Once 
again they have overcome a vicious one- 
game schedule. 

t IJVVARI) Al-LYN 

Chicago 

DON'T KNOCK WORST 

Sirs: 

I am glad to sec a rating for the kind of 
college football I'm familiar w ith, namely the 
Worst of the Worst < When Yon Stand on 
Your Head , Syracuse Is No. I, Oct. 29). How- 
ever, if justice is to be served, then Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute deserves a choice 
place on the list. Here are some examples: 
I ) The Engineers have produced one of foot- 
ball’s longest winless streaks that ended in 
1965 after 43 games and included 34 straight 
losses: 2) Even when RPI scored its greatest 
number of points in recent memory. 43, it still 
couldn't win: 3) Two years ago, boasting the 
leading small-college passer and receiver. 
Bob Baron and Malle Kontson. they soared 
to a stunning 4-5 season; 4) That year, uliliz- 
ingoncof their favorite strategies, the fourth- 
quarter fold, the Engineers coasted into the 
final period leading 27 0. They pulled them- 
selves together, though, and staged a brilliant 
comc-from-ahead defeat. 27-28. 

Not content to rest on past glory, howev- 
er, the team started this year with a new 
coach, high hopes and a live-game losing 
streak. It was not until their third game that 
they scored their first point. A month ago. 
facing a team that had not scored a point all 
season, the Engineers graciously let the op- 
position score first but still went into the 
continued 


In the beginning, 
there is price. 

In the end, there is cost. 


If you're a businessman, you know there are certain 
things you would never buy on the basis of price alone. 
And probably, way up near the top of that list 
is business insurance. 

Employers of Wausau doesn't sell insurance on price. 

We sell on the value of our services. 

Those services are designed to help you prevent and control 
losses. And losses are what determine ultimate cost. 

That's why we don't just ask for the chance to quote 
on your business. We want the chance to show 
what we can be worth to you in the long run. 


Come to the source 

Employers Insurance of Wausau 

Wausau. Wisconsin 
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•*. . . The free flow of informal ion and ideas among nations is indispensable 
to more normal relations between East and West and to better prospects for 
an enduring peace. The comprehensive news and comment which East Euro- 
peans get from RFE help immensely to neutralize the censorship of speech 
and press that is still imposed under Communist rule. RFE's broadcasts thus 
serve what should be everyone's right, as stated in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, ’to seek, receive and imparl information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers.' " President Richard M. Nixon 

For information about East Europe and RFE, write: 

Radio Free Europe, Box 1973, Mount Vernon, New York 10551 


fourth quarter leading 14 3. Quickly going 
into the now-famous final-period flop, they 
lost 14-18. Two weeks ago against St. Law- 
rence they again snatched defeat from the 
yawn of victory. Leading 17-6 with seven 
minutes to go, they managed to lose 17 14, 
Bill Devins 


Troy. N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Steve Harvey is a favorite of all my con- 
temporaries. We in the class of "71 arc sad- 
dened to see Brown's failure to hit the Worst 
Ten this season. But we have faith that we 
will return to Harvey's fold, though it doesn't 
look as if we will make much of a run at the 
top (or bottom, as you wish). 

Seriously, the games were always fun, and 
winning a sporting event, or losing, is not 
one's whole life. The humility of losing is, in 
many ways, a more valuable lesson to learn. 

David T. Morgan 

Bellevue. Wash. 


OUT OF THE CHAIR 

Sirs: 

l was just set to relax after a hard day at 
the oflice when you upset the whole thing. 
You printed that misty-eyed look at softball 
{It's Workmen's Compensation, Nov. 5). 
Thirty-five years ago there were no Little 
Leagues. Babe Ruth or Pony leagues because 
every small-town kid played softball and 
managed to play it with any old bat and ball 
he could get his hands on and in any vacant 
lot he didn't get run off of. You could do 
that with a softball but not the hardball 
that was for Chicago and the Cubs. But to- 
day every one of my old softball buddies 
must be stirring uneasily somewhere, a copy 
of SI in one hand and an urge to get out of 
that comfortable chair and onto the sandlot 
once again. My thanks to Keith Mano. 

Marvin Kifinau 

Murphysboro, III 
Sirs: 

A great thing about softball is the many- 
faceted personalities of its players and fans. 
The loyal troops of players' wives, girl 
friends, children and just plain old fans gen- 
erate almost as much excitement as do the 
individuals who play the game. The greatest 
thing about softball is that it truly is a game 
that can be played and witnessed by all kinds 
of people. 

Chuck Maynard 

Pullman, Wash. 

Sirs: . 

Fast-pitch softball is major league enter- 
tainment only if you're thrilled by strikeouts. 
The complete domination of the game by the 
pitchers is the main reason why it has faded 
in popularity. Five years ago 70' ofthe soft- 
ball players in the U.S. played fast-pitch: 
now, more than 70' t play slow-piteh because 
continued 





Powerplay at work- 

producing the most powerful, purest sound. 

Craig's Powerplay v gives you several times the output of conventional car stereo players. 
The red light tells you all about it. Turns on when you're using our higher power range. 
Pulsates in the tempo of the sound. Reminds you you're enjoying greater sound volume 
with lower distortion. 


To be sure you reach peak performance and reliability, use only Craig Powerplay 
Speakers. They are specifically designed for the high power levels produced by the 
Powerplay Players. 



Hear the light— see your Craig dealer 

9422 


Artesia Blvd . Compton, California 90220 




GOLFER'S DIVOT FORK L GROOVE CLEANER 


like nut*, cleent .ill III* tram ol *ich non in 2 o«i»i to 
ifh evf piapoi bjtkipin on *xh «l»t Onli 1 '-s inch** lon>-. 
(Mill on ion ;*». or koith.io Sol") slnnlm Steel. «u i(.n 

Mch Monty back •* not 4e»|ht*d W* itup 2 0 Ordtr by 
nnn' direct Iron. ELGIN ENGRAVING CO.. 9S0 Id., ndi Ave. 
Dundee, Illm-n 60118 


its working 


Thanks 
to you 



The United Wag 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices 10 the United States. Canada 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are $12 00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$8 50 a year, all others $16 OO a year 

To order SI, check Box: Q new Q renewal 
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ren tinned 


it is a fast, aclion-packeii, high-scoring game 
lhai involves all 10 men on each team, not 
just the pitcher and the catcher. 

Ron Hurt a 

Farmington, Mich. 

BUZZ 

Sirs: 

Regarding your article Adieu, Adieu. Mud 
Friends . . . (Nos. 5), your writer. Frank De- 
ford. states the case that Riva Ridge's 1972 
Preakness defeat was brought about by a 
"State Fair speed bull." 

I take exception to this and feel it demeans 
Bee Bee Bee. the horse in question, his train- 
er. Del Carroll, and owner William Parish. 
Bee Bee Bee had won races at major tracks, 
and Del Carroll had predicted to the Dady 
Rut in}! Form a year before the race that Bee 
Bee Bee tit the Preakness like a glove and 
would probably win it. I think you owe all 
concerned an apology. 

Thomas Henry 

St. Petersburg. Fla. 


Tryout the 





PENALTY: 20 YEARS 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest the letter from 
Clancy Cross in your Nov. 5 issue and have 
only one comment. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Cross resides in Moorhead. Minn,, for if he 
were within striking distance I would be pe- 
nalized for roughing the punner. 

Al Ramirez. 

Porterville. Calif. 



AMERICAN GHOSTS 

Sirs: 

Having thoroughly enjoyed Jeannette 
Bruce's essay on ghostly athletes ( Shades of 
Old Spurn, Oct. 29), I must take exception 
to her assumption that the relatively youth- 
ful American sports (football, basketball, 
baseball) provide us w ith no phantom Hank- 
ers, ghoulish guards or celestial southpaws. 

A trip lo the Noire Dame campus would 
have afforded Bruce a chance 10 visii ven- 
erable Washington Hall in search of the 
ghost of George Gipp. (Reports thal the 
ghost is really Ronald Reagan in a night- 
gown are grossly exaggerated.) George oc- 
casionally leaves his sanctuary to take his 
place in the lineup as the 12th man w hen the 
Fighting Irish need him. 

Mini At I P. Comiskey 

Cambridge. Mass. 

Sirs: 

No ghosts in football'* What about the one 
that galloped for Illinois? 

George W. Heim 

Orwigsburg, Pa. 


Address editorial mail to Shor is 1 1 i.i si ka i i i>, 
Timi & Lm Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. N.Y 10020. 









Please send me 

pairs ol The Equipe i 

<ft $2.00 per pair 

(Add local la* where ■ 

applicable) n Charge Acct - t 

□ Check or Money Order enclosed 





State 

zip ! 


itAlE 




6. one size fits 10-J3-/ 

S2.00 a pair. Avaifable in eleven 
' different color combinations. 


in wearing." In short, the Equip© 
performs Tike a good piece of pro 
equipment should /it lets you keep 
your mfhd on’the gome. 


Burlington 
introduces: 

The most 
advanced 
athletic sock 
In the world. 

The ultimate in professional quality sports 
equipment for your feet for any sport including 
basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, skating and 
football. This unique new sport sock — of 85% 
Hi-Bulk Orion,® 15% stretch nylon — costs a 
little more because it delivers a lot more. 

"‘CQuitpe- . 

Sports equipment for your feet., 
by BurWngtqn Socks/Adler 
'of HMSulk Orlon’acryllc. 


l.extraofdinafy comfcxt. 

You'll know this sock is different 
the moment you touch it. You'll know 
more so the moment you put it on. 

And, thanks to Orion, even though these 
socks are full-bodied, they're feather light. 


2 . thick, full-foot cushion. 

It cradles and protects the 
entire foot and ankle, absorbing 
shocks and reducing abrasion like 
no other sock you've ever known. 


3. unbelievable 
stay-up-ability 

No matter how hard the gome, 
these socks won t let you down 
by falling down. The secret: 
a special new top construction 
with Lycra* spondex. 


4.lon$'Weafing. 

The Equipe will deliver unbfeot- - 
able wear life performance. -It 
keep Its shape ond fit wearing 
aftet' wearing : gome offer game. 


-• 5,cansistentrperFamance. V 

/ 'The Equipe will not matte. Or become 

, mouAn knit nn Ar karnmo' liimnu ' 




^Burlington inOush 


lnc.1973 



If you Ve 
got it, 

give it. 


Old Grand-Dad 



Head of the Bourbon Family 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 



